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TWICKENHAM, 


SHEEN, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


“Which way, Amanda, shall we bend onr course? 
The choice perplexes. Say, shall we wind 
Along the streams, or walk the smiling mead, 
Or court the forest glades, or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests, or ascend, 

While radiant summer opens all its pride, 
Thy Hill, delightful Sheen 2” 


{OULD the “gentle bard” who set the 
/ changing “Seasons” to such tuneful 
notes look forth from his peaceful corner of 
the ancient Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 


| Richmond, would his kindly heart regret o1 
rejoice to see so fair and large a town creep- 
ing up the heights that overhung his well- 
beloved “ vale of bliss ?” 

His own modest dwelling, after undergo- 
ing many shifting fortunes, has now become 
a refuge for the ailing poor; the “Star and 
Garter’s” blooming terrace steps out into the 
forest of waving elms that whisper down 

| the sloping hill-side; while of the ancient 

|‘ Lass of Richmond Hill,” naught now re- 


| ° 
|} mains but a cellar and a name. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 


rian of Congress, at Washington. 
Vor. LVII.—No. 340.—31 
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The low and rambling roofs that once but 
sparsely showed themselves among the tree- 
tops have expanded into hundreds of solid | fresh and new. 
modern mansions, aud instead of postboy’s | 


But in the new 
day s, as in the old, 
the elaim of Rich- 
mond to her ancient 
title of Shine on 
Sheen, the Shining 
or the Beautiful, re- 
mains uncontested, 
ind a bidding to her 
pleasant shades is a 
sweet alluring eall 
which it rarely en- 
ters into the heart 
of man to resist. 

lime only mel- 
lows the green lux- 
uriance of those 
eternal hills whose 
feet rest in the 
winding Thames. 
and a sail up that 
cool blue tide while 
the dew upon its 
banks is yet spark- 
ling with the sun- 
glints upon the wa- 
ter, drifting back 
as shadows deepen, 
and the nightin- 
vale’s note of “lin- 
vering sweetness 


long drawn out” 


THE 


TERRACK, RIOHMOND HILL, IN BUMMER, 


| 





&8T. MARY MAGDALENE. 





sings in the tender twilight, is a ealm 
restful summer idyl whose charm seems ey; 


| Andeven when the warm blue skies | 
winding horn, the short wild ery of sudden- | lost themselves in chilly gray, and the 
loosened steam startles the fragrant air. 


| less waves toss poor dead leaves instead 


sunbeams to 
fro, when, instea 
of Jark and nig 
ingale, the sig] 
wind alone beats 
rhythm to the 
quiet waters’ 1 
the vale of She: 
her soft green 1 
tle changed to on 
of white, has st 
a strange pathet 
beauty all her o 
In June she is 
chanting; and 
January —enchant 
ing still! Nature 
a moment of joyo 
abandon seems to 
have woven Ww 
fond and eunning 
hand a perfect | 
mony of woodla 
and water, of hb 
and dale, th 
should defy bot 
time and chang 
Other towns 
rise into repute 
be admired, the 
neglected, and thy 
often finally left 








SHEEN, THE 


mber anew in their pristine dullness; but 
Sheen, the Beautiful, inconstant man is 
stant still. 

{nd no long tables, whose convives break 
alas! how often! 


upon hope, and dine 


pon despair, entice him hither with their 
‘ing heaps of gold; no wondrous healing 

vs, that cause the blind, the halt, and 

e lame to shout for joy, disport their wa- 


TUE TERRAOK, RICIIM( 


the sunshine. The “ Parade,” too, 
id the ubiquitous “ Band,” are alike “ 
spicuous by their absence ;” and even the 
theatre, built beneath the watch- 
ful eve of Garrick himself, and echoing al- 
nost the last words of the immortal Kean, 

ourns in silence the glory of departed 

The idler in Thomson’s “ enchanting 
covets not the shifting pools of gold 
that fleck the hill-side; he is glad to drink 
u the healthful breeze in lieu of nanseons 
vaters; and Nature, with her rustling forests 
and choirs of sweet-voiced birds, has set the 
radiant summer” to melodies that 
Strauss’s seducing strains can never hope 
to rival, 

Since the mystical “dark ages” Surrey 
seems to have been the loved and chosen 
retreat of king and commoner; and even the 
stern Roman warrior whose walls encircled 
her heights a decade of centuries ago must 
have confessed in his heart, as he looked 
nto the smiling valley beneath, and “ over 
the hills and far away” beyond, that Nature 


Ters 


in 


He poor 


Lys. 


le” 
ile 


even 


BEAUTIFUL. 


had remembered the lonely island around 
Which stormed the wild Atlantic, almost as 
fondly as his own bright land, whose “arched 
and lovely foot” dips into the heaven-dyed 
Southern sea, 

Although a palace was built at Sheen by 
Edward the Confessor, the earliest 
mention of the place states that 
granted to a Michael 


written 
it 
Belat, a 


was 


certain fo] 


IND HILL, IN WINTER. 


lower of the Conqueror, and until the close 
of the thirteenth century it seems not to 
have found its way back into the hands of 
royalty. In 1305, however, Edward I. gave 
audience at his “ Manor-house in Sheen ;” 
and it was there that the broken-hearted 
Edward IIL., lonely, and forsaken by all save 
a priest who chanced to pass, dropped into 
the silent slumber of the grave. 

To Sheen, also, Richard brought his “good 
Queen Anne,” of blessed memory. For het 
enjoyment he widened and embellished the 
modest dimensions of the “ Manor-house” 
into a “Royal Palace,” and was so affected 
by her death within the walls she loved so 
well that he abandoned the spot, leaving 
\the work in which he had delighted to 
crumble in solitude, until it was restored by 
Henry V., who made it his favorite country 
Another score of years saw it again 
a pitiless fire consumed its treas 


abode. 
a ruin; 
ures, leaving only a memory of splendor 
behind. But the smouldering ashes were 
scarcely cold before new walls began to rise, 
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new wings and pointed latticed windows |ty years and eight months, being in go 
and turrets with their gilded vanes to glis- | memory and most blessed mind, in the o 





RICHMOND HILL. 


a 


reat 


ten in the sunshine, and in the birth-year | calm of a consuming sickness, pass to a bet 
of the sixteenth century was completed the | ter world.” The walls of the “New Rycli 


* New Palace of Rychemonde.” 


OLD PALAOE ARCH, 





| monde Palace” witnessed the festivities that 
| ushered in the first Christmas of “bluff King 
Hal,” who quatted long and deep at the“ was 
sail-bow],” and who fought in disguise in 
grand tournament of knights held in th: 
park. Elizabeth, too, despite the memo 
of a sister’s harshness that imprisoned he: 
beneath its roof, kept to the end a plac: 
in her capricious heart for the fair, invit 
ing shades of Rychemonde. Here Raleig! 
Leicester, and Essex, Spenser and Shaks 
peare, with scores of minor lights, revolved 
about their tlame-tressed sun; and still at 
Rychemonde did that same fading sun, its 
mortal brightness spent, tlicker forth a last 
reluctant feeble flash. 

The monstrous flattery in which her sor 
delighted seems to have fancied itself stil 
heard when the great queen was lying deat 
evermore to praise or blame, for we are gravy: 

| ly told, in quaint uncertain rhyme, that 


| “The queen was brought by water to Whitehall. 
| At every stroke the oars tears let fall; 
} More clung about the barge. Fish under water 
Wept out their eyes, and swome blind after. 
It was among the quiet haunts of Sheen 
|that “England’s darling,” Prince Henry 
grew in years and promise, only to disap 
point by death a nation’s hopes; and through 
its “forest glades” wandered, also, the “ Mer 
ry Monarch,” with a glittering train. Tl 
place increased in favor and in splendo: 
|down to the day when the iron hand ot 
| Cromwell scattered its inmates, and remorse- 


Here did its founder, that royal miser|lessly offered the roof around which clus 


Henry VII., hoard up treasure day by day, 
and here finally did “that modern Solo- 


tered so many kingly memories for publi: 
sale. 





mon of England, having lived two-and-fif-| “That magnificent mansion in which Hen- 








SHEEN, THE 





II. had displayed his taste, and on which 
vl bestowed his where Henry 
id entertained right reyally imperial 
where Queen Elizabeth had loved 
tire her dignity from the pressure of 
sof state; the residence Prince Henry 
dorned with the taste of a Francis and | 


hame 5 





POPES 


the magnificence of the Medici; whose corri- 
rs had been familiar with the dignity of 
Wolsey, the wisdom of Burleigh, the gal- 
utry of Sydney, Essex, and Raleigh; and 
hose presence-chamber had been illumined 
the beauties of a dozen successive gener- 
tions was To be explored in every part, 
ind all its features noted in detail, prelim- 


nary to its being offered for sale to the | 


iighest bidder.” 
Phat “highest bidder” proved to be Sir 
Gregory Norton, one of the late king’s 
dges; but a tribunal not of men early 
unmoned him from the enjoyment of his 
rincely acquisition, and upon the Restora- 
on the “Royal Palace” again reverted to 
the erown. But although visited by Charles 
from time to time, the days of its splendor 
ul departed. The memory of glory could 
ot bind together crumbling walls or prop 
) falling arches, and it was finally left in 
elancholy desertion, to vanish silently be- 
ve the march of years. 
emains of that brilliant monument of the 
olden time” is one lonely—lonely though 
ostled on either side—solemn, gray old arch- 
vay, Whose sculptured arms look reproach- 





And now all that | 


BEAUTIFUL. {x5 
fully out over the same green upon which 
the the of 
Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, and upon whose 
dewy grass armor-clad knights struggled for 
the prize of victory bestowed by Beauty’s 
slender hand. 

With the exception of this one lone arch- 


morris-dancers enacted scenes 


VILLA. 


way, and the ancient “Chapel of Sheen” 

now the Church of St. Mary Magdalene 

strangely few relics of that early greatness 
are found within the town itself. But Rieh- 
mond is somehow always identified with its 
and here the 
tory have been dropped by slow-revolving 


entourage, mile-stones of his- 
centuries on every side. 

The “Star and Garter’s” eastern windows 
look out into the famous Park, whose ma- 
tured loveliness but little suggests the waste 
lands of Petersham from which it was re- 
claimed. Turning to the right, beneath the 
spreading oaks and beeches, the wanderer’s 
instinctively 
green hillock—now inclosed by a slight rail- 
ing within the charming grounds of that vig- 
orous octogenarian and ex-Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell—known as the “King’s 
Mound.” Here, gazing through the avenue 
from which St. Paul’s in London itself was 
visible before the kindly years had added 
so to nature’s wealth of green, stood that 
many-wived Turk of England, moody and 
alone, listening for the cannon boom that 
should tell him the hapless Anne Boleyn was 
no longer a fetter to his new love. 


steps pause before a small 
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BTAR AND GARTER, GARDEN VIEW, 


[he eye, too, despite its modern look, | once looked out the fair face of the brill 
dwells with interest upon the modest walls | Elizabeth of Dysart—that “ woman of great 
of White Lodge, distinguished alike for be- | beauty, but of greater parts”—student alik: 
ing the home of the popular Princess Mary | of history and divinity, philosophy, mat 
of Teck, and for possessing a table upon | maties, and polities, and withal the shini 
which the great Nelson—in conversation | centre in a court of stars. 





i with Lord Sidmouth, who then occupied the | The gigantic elms of Ham swept their ca 
a Lodge—traced with his finger the meditated | ressing shade about a loveliness which ey: 
i plan of attack at the battle of Trafalgar. the brush of a Van Dyck was feeble to 

mii From the Park’s westerly gate the ancient | produce, and the mausion’s lofty marble ha 
F #3 vews and cedars that guard its entrance | with the trophies of battle that line 


send down their dark and solemn shadows | sculptured staircase, echoed the witching 
into the quiet vale of Petersham, upon the | tones of a voice that found its way into 1 
outskirts of whose old-fashioned quaintness | stern heart of Cromwell himself. 
Ham House, of famous memory, lies hidden The walls, that have gathered treasur 
among its waving trees. Its ancient arms | of painting and tapestry and priceless books 
of brick first stretched themselves toward | which would make the heart of an antiqua 
the Thames during the days of James L, and | rian sing with joy, cradled John Campbel! 
became subsequently the home of the Earl | the great Duke of Argyll, and its protecting 
of Dysart, in whose family the house has | roof sheltered the flying Charles when hunt 
since remained. ed by the Roundheads. Tradition says that 
From beneath its stone-bound portals! since the heavy iron gates leading to Han 
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SHEEN, THE 


HAM HOUSK, 


e swung back to speed forth the fugi 
king, they have never more unclosed to 

il man. 
From the deep cool shades of Ham the 
searches out, across the Thames, the 
vlish home of that well-beloved exile, 
Due VOrleans, whom the poor long and 
itefully remembered for his tender, gen 
us interest in their burdened lives. The 
tagonal room, built for the entertainment 


f George IL, no longer boasts the presence 


oyalty,and the stately aspens, chief glory 
the smiling garden, challenge adimiration 
stly from the idlers drifting up within 
eir stretching shadows to where the trail- 
branches in Pope’s dewy garden whis- 
: their secrets to the rushing tide. 
This charming villa, set in a bower of 
iving green, 1s an exact reproduction ot 
poet’s own dwelling, so ruthlessly de- 
lished by Lady Howe, into whose posses- 


sion it fell early in the present century ; 


] 


{ the curious grotto in which Gray and 
itt, Young and Bolingbroke, met to dis- 


BEAUTIFUL 4x7 
course of things 
and men, remains 
intact. Here,where 
the waters’ depths 
vive back the soft 
est blue, and the 
still, cool shadows 
woo to rest and 
dreams, the great 
genius imprisoned 
in so unfit a home 
drew Inspiration 
from nature's many 
voices; and from 
hence, leaving that 
poor deformed body 
to sleep in the old 
chureh of Twick 
enham HWpon w hose 
tower have beaten 
the storms of eight 
centuries, the tender spirit weut bravely 
forth toward that unknown bourne * from 
whence no traveller returns.” 

Of that pile of splendor given by the 
“butcher's dogge” to an ungrateful king, 
let history and guide discourse. The glo 
ries and treasures of Hampton Court are a 
more than twice-told tale, and need a vol 
ume to themselves. Pilgrims from East and 
West enter with hushed and wondering feet 
to worship at that gorgeous English Mecea 
But how many choose—as pilgrim should 
to wend their way on foot along the grate 
ful shades of Cholmondely (less awkwardly, 
but unreasoningly, called Chumley ) Walk? 
once the favored promenade of gay-decked 
squires and dames, who filed out through 
the grim old archway of Sheen’s ancient 
palace to shake their brilliant plumage in 
the sunshine. 

Does the pilgrim try, as he wanders 
through the old * Deer Park,” now given 
over to peaceful lambs that nibble daintily 
at its dew-laden grass, to build up in his 
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CUOLMONDELY WALK, 


‘mind’s eye” the ancient “ Monastery of 
Sheen,” dedicated to “ Jesus of Bethlehem,” 
whose solemn walls looked out upon its 
green expanse? Not a stone remains to 
mark the work of John of Gaunt’s regretful 
grandson; only the stately drooping elms 
and gnarled and knotted oaks are left to 
whisper of the days when Perkin Warbeck 
took sanctuary beneath the sacred roof, or 
when the fallen James of Seotland was 
brought there dead from Flodden Field. 
And further down the sinuous stream of 
blue, beyond the ivy-mantled tower of Isle- 
worth—and here, still without “rhyme or 
reason,” a syllable is added, and the word 
called Jzleworth—camping ground alike of 
Simon de Montfort and of Fairfax, the wan- 
derer finds himself before the site, now oe- 
cupied by Syon House, upon which stood 
another of the monuments of Henry V.’s 
repentance, The walls were erected to 
“Our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and St. 
Bridget,” and sheltered sixty nuns, thirteen 
priests, four deacons, and eight laymen. 
From its windows, nun and priest dispersed, 
and the monastic revenues appropriated, 
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the imprisoned Catherine Howard drop 
her sighs into the hurrying tide below ; 
strange retributive fate !—the same } 
als that so cruelly shut her in from w: 
and stream, unclosed to the funeral ti 
of her dead tyrant on its way to Windsoi 

Rut not alone upon the river’s smi 
banks do voices of the silent past whisy. 
into the wandering pilgrim’s ear. The rus 
ing waters call him to their midst, wl: 
from out its setting of liquid blue that see: 
alive with glancing sunbeams, the “ emerald 
isle” of Twickenham Ait rises like a dey 
verdant bower. 

Within its shade the feeble young Dul 
of Gloucester drilled his plaything regime 
of boys; andin later years, beneath the trees 
that stoop to kiss their shadows in the 
stream below, the uneasy soul of Edmund 
Kean sought nature’s balm of restful s: 





TWICKENHAM CHURCH, BURIAL-PLACE OF POPE, 

















AB’M: A GLIMPSE ¢ 





Here, after a last bow to the ap- 
publie in Richmond Theatre, he 
| wander about in the moonlight until 


orning senta shimmering stream of red 


AB’M: GLIMPSE 


YRAVELLING through the Southern 
States a few years after the close of the 


A 


‘| 


var, as I was passing through Atlanta, | 
ia, my attention was arrested at the | 


tt by a gentleman who was hobbling 
‘ fully over the platform on 
rit an empty leg of his pantaloons 
owing that his right leg had been ampu- 
ted at the thigh. He was attended by 

ral negroes, who waited on him with 
reful assiduity 
reels, and assisting him with such an ex- 
sof caution as to impede rather than aid 


he 
ehes 


~ progress. 
[ was particularly interested by the de- 
eanor of one of the attendant negroes, to 


nn the others seemed to defer, and whose | 


tude for the comfort of the lame gen- 
man manifested itself by numerous mi- 
and affectionate attentions. 


ite 


He was 


tall, spare, powerful fellow, long-limbed | 


ds straight an and his good- 
ooking face was surmounted by a_ well- 
rn and seriously dilapidated hat of soft 
which had once been black, and whose 


as arrow 5 


t 


vroad brim was flattened up in front against 


he crown in an exceedingly knowing and | 


vide-awake manner. Negligently thrown 
i the back of the man’s head, the old felt 
seemed full of character, and at the same 
me revealed the whole of a dusky 
id-featured frontispiece which was re- 
wkable for its mobility, and in which I 


ead as in an open book the lines of sagac- | 


ty 


, resolution, gentleness, and fidelity. 


could have trusted him on sight with my | 


life 
transparent trustworthiness played over his 
countenance. He helped the 
gentleman into the ear, found a convenient 
seat in which to dispose of his traps, looked 
out for his comfort with genuine if some- 
what superfluous zeal, and after carefully 
wrapping a rug around his “ 
for the morning air was keen 


expressive 


game -leg”’ 
passed into 
1 forward car, but not until some parting 
of mutual kindness had been 
hanged in a low tone between them. 
Atter the cars got in motion a conversa- 
tion sprung up between the gentleman and 
nyself, in the course of which, in response 
to an inquiry asking from what part of 
Georgia I came, I informed him that I was 
i Jerseyman. 
“Why,” he 
ke a Yankee. 


nan > 


words 


ex- 


exclaimed, “you don’t talk 
I thought you were a Geor- 
would know you from 
by your speech.” This, indeed, was true 


no one one 


a pair of | 


carrying his valise and | 


and | 


such an air of downright honesty anc | 


JF MODERN DIXIE. 4x0 
and gold across the waters, and awoke him 
from life again. 
He, too, beneath the shadow of Sheen’s gray 
and ancient chapel, sleeps safe and well. 


his dreams to work-day 


1 MODERN DIXIE. 

| enough, for I had already observed that the 
vernacular of such Georgians as I had met 
was remarkably free from the idioms pec ul- 
iar to Virginia and Tennessee, and so nearly 
resembled that of New York and New Jersey 
it difticult to 


as to make distinguish be- 


tween them. 

As we thawed into acquaintanceship, I 
ventured to say that although I was not 
professional politician, and was visiting the 


South on a business errand, I was yet tray 
| elling with my eyes and ears open, especial- 
ly as to the relations of the white and color 


ed races. 


To this my companion rejoined: “IT had 
| better not undertake to enlighten you on 
that subject, forin the present state of opin- 
}ion at the North, and in view of the preva- 
| lent ideas there as to the social and politie- 
lal relations of the two races, however candid 
I might be, or however careful to be aceu- 
rate, you would instinctively credit me with 
being either partial or prejudiced. Nor, un- 
| der the circumstances, could IT blame you if 

you did. I therefore only that I 
a hearty friend to the negro, and have 
I born and 
brought up among them, and was nursed by 
| them; they were my playmates when [ wasa 
| child,and I have necessarily been a good deal 


will Say 


am 
so, for 


good reason to be was 


thrown among them since I became a man. 
} No one ever had truer or more disinterested 
| friends than they have been to me. Let me 
relate an incident that will show you what 
W hen Gen- 
| eral Sherman’s army marched across Georgia 
I was in the Confederate army, and in one 
jot the Atlanta 
was shattered by a cannon-ball. 


| grounds I have for saying this. 


engagements near leg 


my 
The sur- 
geon had just finished operating on me 
when our army was forced to beat a hasty 
retreat; and as it was impossible to carry 
me along in my exhausted condition, I was 
left lying on the field under the shelter of 
the tree beneath which the operation had 
been performed. I was in a deplorable con- 
dition, physically and mentally, and fully 
expe ected to die from exposure and want of 
care, or from the brutality of some of Sher- 
}man’s bummers. Already I could hear the 
rumble of the approaching army, when 
party of negro Jads, led by Abraham 
boy you saw assist me into the ear 


a 
the 
came to 
where I lay, and carried me six miles off of 
| the route of the advancing troops, to a place 
| of safety, where they nursed me tenderly 
| until my family were apprised of my where- 
labonts. Though these lads undoubtedly 









490 


sympathized with the Union army, we nev- 
er had 


ind his companions, who were old slaves of 


a moment's apprehension that Abe 














Get nto conversation 


adarkies. 


gent, perfectly truth- 


‘ vith him; he is intelli 


i: & ours or of neighboring planters, would be- 
: ray mie ind it is to their care, but espe- 
illy to the untiring devotion of Abe, that 
b I owe my life. You see, therefore, that I 
# ‘ vod cause to profess myself a grate- 
ce ial hearty friend of the negro. Neve! 
. ieless it Is not desirable that you should 
rive the information you seek concerning 
relations of the races trom me. Better 
RF ir go to the negroes themselves. They are 
eS simple-minded, but very shrewd: and thong 
+ 
F f sadly given to |] gy, as best friends 
> Re - ; a . 
a 4 nus i they are not so than any 
&, ; ie! cre ind negroes are only grown 
+ : 
4 ) dren You can easily discriminate 
7” 3 etwee vhat is trne in what they may tell 
= % , } < 
* : ou and what she d be taken with some 
¥ yrains of allowance By-the-way, Abe is in 
é t ~ sing-car, Which you will probably 
e, 
? 
¥ 


somewhat of a diplomate; and 


bout negroes, and all 


them, worth 


tT KnOW a 


steps 
Satie, 
~ J 


ee 


iit 1s olny Oh among isht 


Bg 


a time, acting on the snggestion of 
for such Lafterward dis- 
I took 


Johuston 


covered Was my companion’s hame 


mv leave of him and went forward to the 
3 smoking-car. Stopping to light a cigar and 
h ook wonhe descried Abe 





Las I entered it, I 
he hinder part of the ear, and, 
g¢ possession of an unoccupied seat im- 
itely behind him, I proceeded to take 
of my surroundings. The car was 


sifting in tf 


ds full of negroes of nearly every 
after my 
the train boy passed through with a 


t of apples, for which the n 


i 
wre and oft both aeXes. Soon eln- 


Fa aa Ao Re ony ph gy ie 


egroes Were 


wer customers. He then “worked the 
iv” snecessively for ground-nuts (Georgian 


for pea-nut 
of which all of them, with the exception of 
Abe, bonght lavishly and ate unremittingly. 


Fina 


prize ¢ 


.chestnuts, and oranges, of each 


he came through with packages of 
met with 
sable travellers, 


indy, and again numerous 
t! 


Abe 





customers among the 


} 


4 veing the number this time. Just as he 
was opening the package he had bonght I 


the back of his seat, and tap- 


. said, “ Abraham ?” 


& * 
‘ i 
q ping his shoulder 
: Starting up in undisguised surprise at be- 
’ by an entire stranger, 
ed, * Gosh-a’mighty, massa, who 


is addressed 


tole you my name’s Ab’m ? 


ner 
dine, 


t his discomposnre, and faneying 


a flush of color steal- 


i cond most detect 
vk visage, I replied: “ A gen- 
the next car, whom you know very 
/ vell, Abraham, your name.” 

On my saying this the honest fellow’s 
face relaxed into a smile, and he said, 
* Dat must ha’ bin de kurnel: guess he tole 


peep a we 





im, gave me 


e, 


f 
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you I's a pretty good sort o’ nigy: 
tnassa 2?” 

* Yes, Abraham, the colonel spoke 
of you 


friends.” 


‘lI know’d 


us one of his best and most 


he 


allers did stan’ up for me, de 


it,. massa,” 


replied 


‘But, Abraham,” I said, * the colo) 


lso been telling me how nobly you st 


al 
for him when he lost his leg.” 
*“We ll, de 
could I do but stan’ up for de kurnel ? 
nel Bob I's know’d each 
sence we know’d any thin’. We've 
oue anudder, an’ we've fit agin one ann 
anudder into kin 
scrapes, an’ we've got one anudder « 


now, massa, what deh) 


ali 


} 
uddey 


we've one 





got 
‘emagin; we've bin boys togedder, an’ 
bin men togedder; we've hunted tog: 
av’ we've fished togedder, an’ ‘ 
arte! lives 
jis lemme ax you, massa, how de del I 
could help it. Don't 
sible, nohow 

“Yes, I see, Abraham,” 
what you say ra 
onel gut now let me tel 
why I have come in here. I am fron 
North, and I want to learn for myself aly 
some things down South, the real truth ot 
tind it hard to get at where I'v 
Your 


me you can enlighten me, and 


we ve 


de gals togedder all our 


you see ‘tw a’n’t pos 
I answered, 
ises both von and the 


in my regards. 


which we 
Bob Tet s i 
at his s _ 
gestion I have come to you.’ | 
* All right, Sir; ['m at your sarvice,*was g 
the reply. C 
* First let me ask you a question, Abraham v¢ 
Since I came into this car I've noti 
when the train boy went throngh with ap st 


come trom. friend Colonel 


ced that 


ples nearly all the colored people boug 

then through wit pr 
ground-nuts aud chestnuts and oranges, thi 

invested in them: 
went through with packages of prize candy i 
they invested in them also. I have noticed tun 
the same thing wherever I have been in t 

South. 


some ; when he went 


and last of all, when le 


The train boy always reaps a hat 





vest among the colored folks, but he do N 
seem to get much ont of the white peopl ea 
Now how do you account for this?” 
While I was setting forth this rather for 
midable indictment, Abraham's first impulse 
seemed to be to get the prize packag: 
had bought slyly ont of sight: and as I we 
on, his face gradu ally grew soberet and mo 
thonghtful, as if he were pondering s tras 
dificult problem. When I had conelude 
he sat silent for a moment, scratching . 
head in a brown-study, and then looking 
with a gleam of humor illuminati - 
face, he responded : ‘I dunno jis how 
splain dat, massa, but I spect it’s becaus 
de niggers is alldam fools! De fac’ is, nig : 


gers is jis like chillen—deir eyes is allers 


bigger'n deir bellies, an’ dey’ve got to bay 





nt 


jy Pd 
if spebovi iii 


1 
Vig 


DAT NIGGER OUBRAT DI 


tever dey sets deir eves on; an’ ef dey 
iny money in deir pockets, it won't stay 
how, but burns a hole in’em quicker’n 
Now 


mtinned, pointing to some rather show 


tin’. dem niggers over yender,” 

ssed darkies of both sexes seated in 
forward part of the car, who were in- 
ously munching their purchases from 
rain boy, and in whose attire there was 
fuse display of gaudy ribbons and neck 
no count; 


all 


a-massy ! 


“dem niggers ain’t o’ 
an’ 


fs 


only house niggers, dey’ve 


deir backs. saws dey 


on 
o what work means; an’ ef dey gits a 
dollars, dey moves roun’ a mighty sight 
er to spend it dan dey did to airn it. 
Sir!”’—with a very positive shake of the 

“dey ain’t o’ much ’count.” 
Why, Abraham,” I you 
a poor opinion of the people of your 


said, “ seem to 
olor.” 
by George, massa,” he exclaimed, “it 
bilin’ mad to deb’lish 
I dessay you've heern tell of white 
Well, dar’s) black trash 
dar’s white trash, but dat 
hull on Now 
fellers I mean dat has de 
ivs wid’em? 


es me see sich 


Sir, jis 
as don't 
‘em trash. 
dem 
Dey ain’t got on no stiff 
collars, nor no black coats, nor no red 
erchers, aw all sich like nonsense; but 
niggers kin work, an’ dey’re willin’ to 
k. Dey don’t put all dey’ve got in de 
rid onto deir backs an’ into deir bellies— 


ade see 


you 
idder 


with 


not by a long shot dey don’t; 


but when dey 
airn deir money dey hang on te it fura rainy 
day. I tell 
dem niggers 


he added, with a touch of pride, * 


somethin’ 
And then 
I's a farm 


you, massa, dar’s m 


dey’re farmers.” 
er myse’f.” 
“* What 
inquired, 
“Oh, dey in 
sich like,” he replied, 


do you mean by farmers ?” 


work de cotton fields, an’ 
“Some on’em works 
fur demselves an’ some works on sheers, an 
some has contracks wid de Freedmen’s Bu 
rer. Dey’ll git along, you bet, massa.” 


‘You 


interposed ; 


say you are a farmer, Abraham,” I 
‘but I don’t see that you carry 
a bag like those others whom you say are 
farmers.” 

At this observation the worthy fellow’s 
countenance suddenly fell, and for a moment 
the light that had sparkled in his eye was 
vivacity quenched. 


seratching of 


extinguished, and his 
himself, 


rueful 


Recovering however, replied, 


a prefatory his 
head: 

“Well, no, massa, I 
Ill jis tell 
two vear ago I worked for mvyse’f, 
laid 
when crop W 
hundred dollars 
he repeated, with his eyes and 
hands thrown wide open. “ Well, Sir, dat 
was anudder nigger I know’d what had 
made a contrack wid de Freedmen’s Buret 


ain't no bag, aw 


You 


got 


dat come. see, 


I tell 
airly : 


you how 


on it late an’ 
sold I 


f-1-v-e 


you I myse’f out 


had more’n 


h-u-n-d-r-e-d 


an’ de as 
five 


dollars !” 
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to do somethin’, an’ he comes to me an’ axes|my attention brought out from its co 


me to go his bail. An’ I went his bail. Well, 


dat nigger cheat de Burer—he s-t-o-l-e, mas- | 


sa! an’ den he runs away ’s if de debbil 
was arter him, an’ de Burer comes down on 
me fur de bail, an’ dey got my five hundred 
dollars; an’ dat’s what I got fur goin dat 
nigger’s bail. Ki! massa, you don’t ketch 
dis nigger goimw bail fur anudder nigger 
agin, not ef he knows it. Arter dat I was 
dead broke, an’ had to give up farmin’ fur a 
bit, an’ now I’m a-railroadin’ till I kin airn 
enough fur anudder start. So dat’s why I 
dow’t carry no bag, massa; but I’s a farmer 
fur all dat.” 

When Abraham had concluded the rela- 
tion of his dear-bought experience, he 
averted his face and brooded moodily for 
a moment over the recollection of his mis- 
fortunes; but he soon cast the gloom aside, 
and, turning round as bright and cheery as 
ever, resumed the conversation, 

** Massa,” he said, “a while ago I tole you 
dat mebbe niggers is all blame fools; but 
dey ain’t. Dessay you've heerd tell ’bout 
Willum Shakspeare ?” 

Wondering what turn the conversation 
would now take, I replied aftirmatively to 
Abraham’s apparently irrelevant question. 

“T speet Willum Shakspeare’s a pretty 
good kind 0’ poick—eh, massa ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “Shakspeare was a great 
poet.” 

“ Jis so, massa; dat’s what J say. Guess 
you ’member de story he tells of dat ar 
Lady Machef, what sot her husban’ on to 
kill de ole king, an’ den swore like all pos- 
sest because she couldn’t clean de blood off 
of her han’? Aw’ de one ‘bout de king 
what tore roun’ like a mad bull when he 
got licked, aw’ promised to give his king- 
dom for a hoss when he had no kingdom to 
give? 
wid a jackass? 
de tat ole feller what bragged like J’hosa- 
phat, but took mighty good keer to keep 
his skin hull, but wasn’t smart enough to 
keep hisse’f from bein’ pitched out of a 


dirty buck-basket into de river when he | 


got caught foolin’ roun’ wid udder folks’s 
wives? Sakes alive! massa, J knows all 
dem. Dessay you've heern tell o’ Bobby 
Barns, too, eh ?” 

“Yes,” L replied, “I’ve heard a good deal 
of him also.” 

“Well, I guess Bobby Barns is anudder 
pretty good poick—eh, massa ?” 

“Yes, he was a charming poet, Abraham. 
Do you know where William Shakspeare 
and Robert Burns belonged ?” 


“N-n-no, I dunno zacily whar dey b’long- 
ed, massa, but I spect dey b’long up Norf 
somewhere.” 

Here Abraham apparently thought it ex- 
pedient to change the subject, and to divert 


Aw de one ‘bout dat pretty little | 
queen what got bewitched an’ fell in love | 
Aw’ dem udder ones ’bout | 


ment the prize package he had bong! 
began searching its contents with gr 
siduity. Presently he found among 1 
pair of showy gilt ear-rings, and } 
them up, exclaimed, with great glee : 
“Dat ar prize package wasn’t sich 
investment arter all, massa. See yer: 
I’ve got fur my quarter: dar’s a hul 
candy fur de chillen, an’ dar’s dis } 
| ear-rings fur de ole woman. Guy! but 
|dey set her up! Shoh!” And he dane) 
| the glittering gewgaws, his face bright 


| pleasure, as he pictured to himself t] 
| light they would afford to his wife and 
| dren. 

By this time my cigar being near 
sumed and a fresh one in order, I di 
couple from my pocket, and offered o, 
Abraham. The joy he manifested at 
trivial gift was unbounded, and his ma 
of exhibiting it full of comie drollery. Ho 
ing the cigar first to one nostril and thy 
the other, he inhaled its fragrant aroiia | 
| repeated demonstrative sniffs that drey 
eves upon him, and after a prolonged inhala 
-tion exclaimed : 

“Guy! dat does my heart good; it goers 
’way down to my boots. Ah, dat’s de gin 
wine article, an’ no mistake, dat is!” Atte 
repeated dandlings of the luxury, and s 
|dry anticipatory testings of its qualit 
| by nose and eye, Abraham at last almos 
| reluctantly lighted his cigar. Then ginge: 
|ly placing its tip in his capacious muzzle 

he began talking at the other colored folk 
ina tone that was intended to attract their 
notice, and which very evidently excited 
their intense admiration. “Yah! yah!” he 
| exclaimed, “dis yere ain’t none 0’ your com- 
|mon tobies like dem udder niggers is a-pul- 
lin’ at—yah! vah! Dis yere’s a reg’lar ban- 
danner sich as de big bugs smokes, dis is 
yah! yah! Jis smell dat smoke, you nigyers 
over dar; dar ain’t no charge for smellin’ it, 
an’ dem what can’t smoke kin have a sniel! 
at half pricee—yah! yah!” 

When I thought he had sufficiently enjoy- 
ed himself at the expense of his fellow-dark- 
ies, ] renewed the interrupted conversation 

| by asking him: “ What church do you belong 
| to, Abraham ?” 

| “Well, now, massa,” he replied, “ef you 
| means what chureh I was fetched up in )) 
|my ole maminy, den I’s a Baptister, but | 
| don’t zactly b’long to no chureh jis at pres- 
lent. Gin (dat’s my wife, Sir) an’ de ch 
llens does, though, kase, you see, Kuri 
| Bob’s sister looks arter ’em pretty sharp 
an’ takes ’em ‘long wid her to chureh «an 
| to Sunday-school.” 

| “Is Colonel Bob’s sister a Baptister too ” 
I inquired. 

“ Kurnel Bob’s sister a Baptister!” he ex- 
|claimed. “No, Sir, not ef I knows it, she 
lain’t! Lord, Sir, she an’ ole massa’s fai!) 








ABM: A GLIMPSE OF 


one of ’em take no stock in de Bap- 
dey’re all reg’lar ’Piscopals, jis like 
o de big folks.” 

is it with the rest of you colored 
Abraham —what church do they be- 


ih, dey’re mos’ly Baptisters and Mefo 

i good many are Prisbterians,” he 

- but I dunno much about deir re- 
De fac’ is,’t *pears to me it’s 
shoutin’, like a inginw’ blowin’ off de 
to keep de biler from bustin’. I’low, 
hull, deir religion ain’t much ‘count, 


hissa. 


e mos’ of ’em seems to set more store 
yarbs an’ roots dey gits from de ole 
ea wenches dan dey do on deir prayers, 
vre a mighty sight ’fraider of a rooty 
Obeah] man dan dey are of de Ten 
De way I looks at it, nig- 
vinrally are more anxious to buy off 
bbil dan dey are to sarve de Lord, an’ 
debbil runs in deir heads a good deal 
Anudder thing ’bout 
inassa, is dat de debbil dey’re ’fraid of 
e dat’s here on de yerth in de shape o’ 
udder nigger; dey don’t give demselves 
lh consarn about de debbil what ‘Il git 
| of em in anudder world.” 
\braham, how do the white 


ed people 


in’ments. 


ve’n de Lord does. 


vet 


) 


‘Why, dey gits along well enough; to be 


e dey do. Why shoulduw’t dey git along 
vedder? Dey all b’lougs yere, an’ dey was 
ill born aw’ brung up yere. Of course dey 
vits along. But, massa, WE WOTES!” 
\s uttered the 
Abraham’s face was a study. The index 
ver of his right hand was pressed against 
s lips, and his countenance assumed an 
pression at once full of meaning and yet 
Finding that he 
is disposed to take refuge behind this 
sutomime from further revelations, I re- 
ed: “Yes, know you vote, Abraham, but 
thing that I want to know is whether 


he words “ we 


is blank as a stone wall. 


How is it ?” 

Why, to be sure dar’s troubles an’ dif- 
ences down here; Don’t 
see niggers is niggers, an’ white folks is 

te folks down Souf, jis like dey is all 
ers? I spect dav’s troubles ’tween folks 

» Norf, an’ dat’s de way ’tis down Souf. 
Sometimes white 
1 agin sometimes de niggers has a row; 
sometimes de white folks piteh into de nig- 
vers, an’ sometimes de niggers pitch into de 
lite folks—an’ den agin dey don’t. But, 

I say, Massa, WE WOTES!” 

Again Abraham resorted to the same ex- 
essive pantomime, but I pretended not to 
mprehend his meaning, though I began to 
ve a glimmering of it. So I resumed: 
You have told me that twice, Abraham, 


iite people. 


in course dar is. 


de folks has a row, aw’ 


wotes,” | 
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but Now 
no dodging, but come straight to the point 
are the white people and the colored folks 
friends or Do you understand 
that?” 

“Oh yes, massa, dat talk’s plain enough. 
I guess I kin understaw’ it widout kickin’. 
Now jis lemme tell you how ’tis. 
gits well, dar 


it is no answer to my question. 


enemies ? 


S'pose a 


nigger sick: ain't no nigger 


doctors, an’ we've got to go tode white doe- 
Understan’?) Well, jis so. dar ain't 
no nigger lawyers, nor butech- 


ve 


tors. 
bankers, nor 

noftin’, an’ 

to ‘pend on de white lawyers an’ 


Understan’, massa ? 


ers, nor bakers, nor we’ got 
butchers 
Very well, 
den, ef I wants to buy any thin’, or ef ve 
vot any thin’ to sell, dar ain’t no niggers to 
ve to go to de white folks. 


S’pose my chile was to die, d’ye speet Vd 


am’ bakers. 


go to, an’ vot 
want anudder common nigger jis like my- 
se’f to bury him? No, Sir. He should have 
de best white minister dar is a-goin’. An’ 
den agin, s’pose dav’s sickness or trouble in 
my fam’ly, an’ I want good keer an’ words 
0’ comfort, do you speet Td run to udder 
? All l’ve got to say is, ef 
I did, ’d be disappinted, sure. But I don’t 


niggers to git ’em 


| doit, an’ no niggers does it what kin help it. 
and the | 
along together at the | 


Ef my wife or chile gits taken bad, I goes to 
Kurnel Bob’s sister, an’ den I knows it’s 
boun’ to come right ef any thin’ kin make 
it come right; an’ ef I gits into trouble, like 
dat dam bail, why, I jis goes to Kurnel Bob 
hisse’f, an’ he helps me to pull through. 
Dat’s what we niggers has got to do, massa. 
suit den, you see, WE WOTES !” 

No ingenuity of which I was the master 
could extract a more direct reply from Abra- 
ham, who seemed to be an adept in the art 
of saying nothing with his tongue while 
his face and eyes and hands spoke volumes. 
I had no doubt, however, that the impres- 


|sion he sought to convey was that while 


there were many strong ties of interest, at- 


fection, and sympathy between the two 


| races, and that while the negroes instinctive- 
re are not serious troubles and differences | 
between the colored people and the | 


ly resorted to the whites in great emergen- 
cies, deferring to their superior intelligence 


/in matters of domestic or business concern- 


ment, they still held themselves distinct po- 
litically, because they perceived that some- 
where in this tield there was an antagonism 
of interests, which they held in restraint by 
massing their votes as an undivided unit. 
We drawing near to Colum- 
bus, where we were to dine 


were how 
; and the con- 
ductor having informed me that, owing to 
a failure in our connections, we would re- 
main there for several hours, Abraham pro- 
posed that after I had dined I should ac- 
company him in visits to a few of 
his negro acquaintances. My experience 
at one of these visits was so amusing that I 
will relate it. I will premise that Abraham 
had informed me that one of his friends on 
whom we were to call was a merchant, an 


some 
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ottice-bearer in the Baptist chureh, and de-| spending his money with a libera 
servedly respected by men of his own race | Blackshear and his wife evidently 1 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the town. | that now was their golden opportu 
Dispatching my dinner quickly, | found | they industriously plied the be 
Abraham waiting for me on the hotel porch, | darky with all sorts of attractive 
and after several other visits we called on! of merchandise, chietly bright-color: 





s* 
aed 


ey 


Gs ne 
pie A 


his merchant friend, William Blackshear. I} coes, gay handkerchiefs, brilliant 4 


oats 


found that Blackshear’s store was quite a/ and resplendent tinery generally, tho 
large one, and it seemed to be liberally | more substantial materials, coffe: 
stocked with general supplies of the coarser | bacon, ete., were by no means lost si; 
kind, intended both for the outer and the | Of all these things the simple fellow 
nner man, as well as for his ox and his ass| ready purchaser; but at Jength 
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woes 


be, 
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“TUEN CAME THE TUG OF WAR,” 


and all that is his. When I entered the | thonght himself that he must have a new 
store, Blackshear, a stirring, wiry fellow, and | pair of shoes, when a large assortment 

his wife, a buxom, shrewd-looking woman— | laid before him, all of which, even to my 
both as black as the ace of spades—were practiced eye, were far too small for his p: 
intently busy waiting on numerous custom- | digious feet. Still Blackshear and his w 
ers, assisted by several likely-looking youn- | determined that he should be suited, a 
ger negro clerks. Bidding Abraham not to} handing him a pair, bade him sit down 
disturb Blackshear till he had served his} try them on. Then came the tug of v 
‘ustomers, I sat down on a friendly sugar} The unfortunate negro toiled and twist: 
barrel, and took a quiet observation of the|in the vain effort to insert his foot int: 
scene. One of the customers of this worthy | pair of shoes many sizes too small for | 
pair was a country negro, a huge but inno-| Blackshear repeatedly exclaiming, “ Dai 
cent-looking lout, who had been selling his | tole you dey’d fit yon; don’t you see dey 
share of some cotton that day, and was now | jis your size?” and urging his victim to 1 


Cae 
aa 


> 


A GR ph i 
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exertions in the frnuitless—o1 perhaps 
effort, till the per 
mn) rolled in great white beads down 
At the 
ich-perspiring negro was nearly ex 
ed. Mrs. Blackshear, livcl 
ehind the counter and was standing 

him, burst of 
ter, and exclaimed: “ Yah! yah! 
nigger wraslin to git his foot into de 


ila Say hootless 


critical time, when 


SKIL. 


who come 


into a roar derisive 


Look 


tongue’s turned down inside 
de ” And 


the hands of the passive negro, she 


ynen de 


Gi me shoe seizing it 
rously thrust her hand inside and pre 
| to whip out of it the tongue which 
foot. 
i! yah!’ she again shouted, holding the 
up to her husband, * didu’t L tell ye so? 
dis nigger was a-tryin’ to git 
nto de shoe W id de tongue dow hon de 
e! Yah! yah!” And without permit- 
further trial, wrapped the 
sup in paper, and tying them securely 
ia strong eord, handed them to her do- 
vatron, assuring him that they would fit 
For his part, the darky laugh- 
is loudly as Mrs. Blackshear at his own 


prevented the admission of the 


vere, his 


} 
ny sie 


exactly. 


dering mistake, apparently completely 
need that if was just as that astute 
vress alleged; and soon after he left the 
wearing a thoroughly 
l-satistied look. 
\fter the departure of the country darky, 
introduced to Blackshear; 
d after some introductory talk, in which I 
found that the merehant was really very 
telligent, and that he plumed himself upon 
s standing and reputation in the commu- 
I said: “ William, I that 
that country fellow who has just 
yone out was trying to get on a pair of 
shoes that were much too small for him, you 
tended that he couldn’t get them on be- 
use the tongue had slipped inside; and 
thout giving him a chance to try them, 
after he knew the tongue was all right, you 
clared that the shoes would fit him, and 
has carried them away in that belief, 


store beamii and 


vo 
is 


\braham me 


observed 
wen 


Now 


] 
lle 


home. I ask you as a friend how 


can recom such a course with your ch? 
acter as aman and member of the chureh ? 
William looked like other culprit 


when faced by an indictment so overwhelm 


any 


ing. At first he was staggered by Inv ques 
tion, but soon recovering, replied: “’Twa’n't 
me, Sir; I] didn’t swade him one way nor de 
udder,” 

“No,” I replied, “I did not: 
but you looked on approvingly when yom 
wife did, and as I 


know you 


think you are too much 
of aman to hide yourself under your wife’s 
petticoats, I think will 
that her act was the same as your own.” 

“Well, Sir,” he frankly replied, “ 
in beatin’ de longer 
But we ain’t done dat nigger no harm, fu 
he want 
frost 


you acknowledge 


dar ain't 


no use my bush no 


won't to wear de shoes till arte 
You see, Sir, ef hadn't 
made him take dem shoes along wid him 


sets In. we 
he’d’a gone right away to some udder store, 
pal fitted aw we'd ?a 


Now he uv to 


hum and tackles dem shoes agin, he'll soon 


him, 
when 


an’ what 


lost 


got a 
de sale on ’em, its 
find ont he mout as well try an’ git a horse 
and buggy into’em as to try an’ git his foot 
into ’em; an’ den de nex’ time he 
he'll fetch 


can’t git ’em on nohow. 


comes to 
town ‘em along, and decla’ he 
By dat time we'll 
have a pair what ‘Il fit him, an’ so he won't 
lose noftin, an’ we don’t lose de sale. Dat’s 
all dar is “bout it, I] spect.” 

My time was now nearly up, and Abra 
ham and I retraced our steps to the dépot, 
where I found train to 
Shaking hands good-by with him, I 
left in his hand several crisp slips of paper, 
which I told him were for his wife and chil 
dren, and without waiting fo1 
hastened into the ear. I could 
from the window that his 
were suffused with tears and dilated 
pleasure at the of household joy 
which his mind was picturing as he looked 
at the bills in his open palm; 


ny in readiness 


leave, 


his thanks 
see, how 

ever, ear eves 
with 


vision 


and as the 
train moved off I could easily faney that I 
heard him exclaim: “Guy! how dis yere will 


y to find out the coutrary when he gets | set up Gin and de chillen!” 
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I wave beheld the stately sun 
Ere the pale earth had yet forgot the night, 
Blushing all rosy with a glad surprise, 
Like to a girl who sees her heart's delight 
Folding the crags that gird the mountain-top, 
Night’s messenger, the creeping cold 
Holds close its arms; before sun 
And leave the cliff uncovered by their 
And the fair valley is again revealed; 
Once more the mountains call unto the deep; 
The searching sun has freed what was concealed: 
So life has breathed upon my death-like sleep, 
The silent, stealthy cloud has rolled away, 
And I stand forth to meet another day 


arise 


gray cloud, 
ihe they drop, 
shroud ; 





a aaa Le cee 





REFORMED WIESBADEN. 
» —_pprrscurertea has grown virtuous—by 


compulsion, however, and not by 
choice, as would have been gladly recorded. 
When Nassau, in which province Wiesbaden 
is situated, was, by the astute policy of the 
patriotic Bismarck, ever on the watch for a 
chance to aggrandize his country, annexed 
to the constantly expanding domain of 
Prussia, a law was passed to abolish legal 
gambling, which had been so long the pub- 
With the political 
redemption of Prussia, and the general dif- 
fusion of education and intelligence among 
its people, came a more scrupulous senti- 
ment of national morality. This was en- 
couraged by the court, hitherto not noted 
for a nice sense of moral obligation, which 
had taken a decidedly religions tone under 
the late sovereign and the present King and 
Emperor, who, whatever scandal may whis- 
per about private irregularities, have, it 
must be acknowledged to their honor, 
thrown the weight of their influence in fa- 
vor of public morality. 


lic disgrace of Germany. 


The law against gambling had been pro- 
mulgated some years before it was to take 


effect, that, with a scrupulous regard to 
vested interests, those who had embarked 
their capital in this immoral and prosperous 
enterprise might have full time and oppor- 
tunity for diverting their money into other, 
and it is hoped purer, channels of business. 

The fiat finally went forth, and in 1873 
the law abrogating licensed gambling was 
put into force, and Wiesbaden assumed a 
new character. 

There was as the hour approached a good 
deal of interest exhibited not only on the 
part of the usnal habitués of the gambling 
saloons, but among the population generally, 


and an immense throng gathered on the 
last night in the rooms, and crowded about 
the tables. It was soon observed, however, 
to the surprise of many of the spectators 
that the play was unusually dull. Wher 
ordinarily gold was showered down, ther 
trickled only here and there a few spare 
florins. The croupiers did their best to 
arouse the languid gamesters; as the final 
moment came nearer and nearer, they shout- 
ed louder and louder, adding to their usual 
formula, “ Faites vos jeux, messieurs,” thi 
words, “le troisiéme” (as it might be) © det 
nier !’—the third last chance; “le deuxi 
éme dernier!’—the second last.  “ Faites 
vos jeux, messieurs!” But the players, ordi- 
narily so eager, failed to respond to this 
emphatic appeal. “Le dernier! — Faites 
vos jeux, messieurs !”—the last chance, gen- 
tlemen—rung in their ears; but it seemed to 
sound like a death-knell, and to stitle all 
emotion and paralyze every movement. A 
florin may have been seen to move here aud 
there as it was noiselessly slided by some 
timid and unfamiliar hand into its destined 
place, but the audacious spirit of the game 
ster had evidently departed, and there was 
none to try a last serious struggle with fate 
At midnight Fortune closed her eyes for- 
ever in Wiesbaden. Her tables, at which 
she had so long dispensed a tempting but 
uncertain hospitality to her ever-thronging 
and greedy guests, were cleared, aud have 
been cast into that limbo where lie 


’ 


* All things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory.” 
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change was like a convulsion of na- 
» Wiesbaden. 
lying upon the thuctuating su 


Its society, Which had 

ong 
chance, Was stucdile nly uplhe aved, bro- 
to fragments, and scattered A ven 
the 
There was a universal hurry-skurry 


mfusion reigned for a while in 
tel and lodging-house, and the streets 


thronged with hastening travellers 
sweating porters, while the railway sta 

vere blocked with eager applicants for 
sage tickets. The old gambling saloons 
taken possession of by the municipal 
orities, and stripped of their furniture ; 
r windows and doors were thrown open 


the pure air, and a host of painters, white- 


497 
as there was thei 
Phe 


shop ke ey rs, more espec ially the je we llers, 


none to enter them, tor 


guests had departed, never to return. 
who generally were pawnbrokers too, and 
all dealers in articles of luxury, were great 
th but most of them had 
made so much by their exorbitant charges 


losers by e change, 


that they could live upon thei past profits 


Wiesbaden, which, as has been said, is re 


formed, is by ho means penitent, for it does 
to the of the 


hot cease bewail loss loose 


change which used to tlow into its tills from 
the pon kets of those inveterate SyM ndthrifts, 


the gamblers 
for it 


dissolved, of course, 


The gambling proprietary was a 


joint stock company 

















LAST OF 

vashers, and scrubbers let in. 
en tables were thrown out, and cast into 
tangled heaps, ready to be carted away 
the brie-d-brac dealers and old-furniture 
rokers, Packs of playing-eards and pin- 
cked papers were emptied out by the 
‘ilful. Many of the hotels fell into bank- 
riptey, and were forced to close their win- 


was 


lows—their doors they might have left open, 
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The | 


GAMBLERS. 


and it is said to have divided, after its many 
years of enormous dividends, a large amount 
of surplus. Many of the bankers and trades 
men of Wiesbaden, who were shareholders, 
are now enjoying in wealth and luxury the 
results of their serpent-like investments in 
the simplicity of the doves. The employés 
generally, being forewarned, took care to be 
fore-armed in time, and provided themselves 
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with the resource of other employmeuts. 
One of the two directors, however, took the 
ilissolution of the company so much to heart 
that he soon after drank himself to death; 
ir, perhaps, missing the habitual excitement 


if his life, he sought another in the beer-tlag- 





FRONT OF KURSAAL, THE FORMER GAMBLING-HOUSBE, 


on and the wine-glass, and sacrificed him- 
self in the The 
ready service as door-openers and ticket- 


search. 


takers of the reading-rooms and music sa- | 


loons under the new administration. They 


still wear their old livery of blne and silver, | 


but its faded colors and tarnished buttons 
show a woful falling off in the supply of 
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flunkies found a |} 


| the continent of Europe. 


Trinkgeld, or gratuities, since the days when | 


they were allowed to pick up the golden 
crumbs which fell from the gambling tables, 

The gamblers themselves have almost en- 
tirely disappeared from Wiesbaden—gone, 
it is hoped, to repent in retirement of their 
past sins, and prepare for heaven; but it 
is feared that many took the first train for 
Monaco, or some other paradise of nature 
which perverse man still turns into a hell 
for such doomed souls. 

Wiesbaden, however, has one of the old 
set left, who is regarded as a rare specimen 
a kind of trilobite or 


ichthyosdurus, or some other fossil monster, 


of an extinet species 
belonging to a former stratum of society. 
His history may serve to point a moral, 
though it is hardly picturesque enough to 
adorn atale. Heis an Englishman by birth, 
of an old historic name and a family of dis- 
tinction and aristocratic connection, After 
the usual edueation of the the 
wealthy and high-born at one of the English 


sons oft 











public schools, Eton or Harrow, and per 
a short residence at either Oxford o 

bridge, an appointment in the civil sé 
of India was procured for him throug 
influence of his powerful friends. 1}; 
tion was sure, and the prospect of res 


ability and independence certain, if 
wealth and a governor-generalship; but t 
perverse youth, becoming impatient of lus 
slow but regular advance, threw up his aj 
pointment, and pocketing whatever salary 
was due, and such money as an indulg 
father might allow him, made his way to 
Wiesbaden was 
then in the fullness of her gambling splei 
dor, and the youth was soon sporting in its 
fatal blaze. His pockets were cleaned o 
again and again, as they were replenished 
by generous remittances from home. Fi 
ly his father died, leaving him as a younge: 
son some £20,000 for his share of pati 
mony. This was soon staked and gone; | 
fortune occasionally smiled upon him, «a 
one night he went home with some 30,00 
dollars in his pockets. He hastened 1 
morning to deposit this handsome sum 
the hands of his banker, and made know 
to all his relatives and friends that he | 
hidden farewell forever to the green tables 
of roulette and trente et quarante, and was 1 
solved to live a purer life. His resolutio 
however, hardly survived the time for a1 
sponse of congratulation from his family 
England to his welcome announcement. | 
less than a week he had withdrawn and Jost 
all his money, and was again a beggar, suing 
for the bounty of his friends, who now, lx 
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THE OLD TOWN, 


ig him to be ineorrigible, settled upon 

an annual pittance, barely enough to 
eep him in daily bread and beer and sup- 
him with a yearly suit of coarse broad- 
So inveterate, however, was his pas- 


for gambling that he never failed, 
moment of receiving his small quarter- | 


illowance, to stake it all on the 


green 


rid of gambling and its seducements, 


old sinner is said to be penitent; 


but it 


s suspected that it is his vice that has left 
not he his vice, as the eynical Roche- 
iuld says of old age in its supposed ref- 


ition. He continues to live in 


Wies 


en partly from choice and partly from 
essity, for he wants the means of going 
vhere, and, besides, is loath, no doubt, to 
e his habitual beer-honse and favorite 
sage-shop, and perhaps the scene of his 
er delights. We have heard that at one 
he was one of the gayest of the moths 
fluttered night after night about the 


s-lights of the gambling saloon. 


In his 


life of more than threescore years in Wies- 
baden—he was regarded as the very pink of 
fashion, was the chosen companion of the 


}young bucks of ton and rank, and shone 
{not an unfavored beau in the eyes of the 
at the | 


miscellaneous fine dames of this gay resort 
He is now a pitiful old man, who goes sham- 


| bling about the streets in the shabbiest 
Now, at last, that Wiesbaden has | 


of suits, with his old felt hat over his eyes, 
his head hanging, his body bent, and his un- 


| gloved hands deep in the great gaping pock 


ets of his loose shooting-jacket, as if he were 
ever searching for a stray florin, never, alas! 
destined to be found. He is the very pet 
sonifieation of shabby slouchiness and de- 
spairing dreariness, with never a remindet 
about him of his former gentility, save as 
it may be an occasional clean collar and a 
dangling eveglass. 

Though Wiesbaden has “ grown virtu- 
ous,” it must not be supposed that it has 


“no more cakes and ale” to offer. These 


it still has, though they may be of a less 
spicy kind than those of a former time. 


th—for he has spent the larger part of a| Wiesbaden is a typical German spa or wa 
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tering-place ef 
un eminently re 
spectable ehan 
neter. It 
all the 


attractions ot 


has 
general 


such resorts, with 
some of a special 
kind of its own. 
hes would 
seem to be high 
iy appreciated by 
the world, and 
inlly bw tlre 
fierman part of 


it, if we 


"SPEC 
*s)) 


could 
believe the some 
what problemat 
eal statistics of 
Ac 
cording to these, 
Wiesbaden 
2 population. in 
of the 
military,ofabout 


the place, 
has 
elusive 


TO 000souls, most 
of whom are sup- 
posed to live here by choiee, or to he such 
as administer to the necessities or pleasures 
of those who doe. The nationalities of these, 
whole number to be 43,674, 
which was the estimate a year or two since, 
were severally enumerated as follows: 38,394 
of Prussia, 1242 of Hesse-Darmstadt, 869 of 
Bavaria, 366 of Baden, 299 of Wiirtemberg, 
In6 of Saxony, 100 of Saxe-Weimar, 424 of 
Great Britain and Treland, 351 of Russia, 313 
of the United States of America, 168 of Hol- 


supposing the 


THE KMVPEROR WILLIAM, 


land, 162 of 
gary, L050 s 
erland, 77 
France, 31 « 
git, 16 of s 
den and No 
15 of Bra 
of Italy, 
Denmark, 
Mexico, 5 


Argeutine 
public, 4 ot \< 
znela, 3 « 
Canada, Aly 
and Spain, 2 of 
Colombia, and 
of Turke 
Punis, Java, Bi 
ish India, Ans 
tralia, Pen 

nia 


each 


(sic), B 
Guiana, and | 
guay. The 
thorities, 

take care top 
lish annua 
highly — encom 
aging account of the progressive incr 
of Wiesbaden, claim that during the last 
year there has been an addition to the place 
of 405 families and 164 single persons, an 
that, besides, the town has had during t] 
same time at least 50,000 more or less tra 
sient visitors! These last, like the more jx 
manent dwellers, are a motley mixture ot 
all nationalities—Germans, English, Dutel 
French, Americans, Poles, Ats 
trians, Swedes, Swiss, Italians, Holsteiners 


Russians, 





TUR EMPRROR'S PALACE AT WIRSBADEN. 
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Moldavians, Turks, Greeks, Spanish, 
cnese, Chinese, and Japanes 
re are some notable personages among 


dents of Wiesbaden 
ere is his Lmperial Majesty the King 


First and fore 


ssia and Emperor of Germany, who, 
e of his succession to the plain strue 

by the late reigning Duke of Nas 
the market-place, called by courtesy 
e, and his periodical occupation of it 


ne few days every summer, may be 


ed among the residents of Wiesbaden 


The old King Wilhelm is a great favorite 


here, in spite of the grievances which the 


Nassau people complain of in being deprived 


{the easy and economical administration | 


of their former sovereign, the Duke of Nas 
sau, and subjected to the rigid rule and op 
ressive taxation of Prussia. His visit is 
vays welcomed with great enthusiasm, 
d all the people of Wiesbaden are sure to 
irn out to lift their hats and raise their 
ud hochs in honor of the gracious old sov- 
eign, ever bowing and smiling as he dash- 

u an open caléche from the railway sta- 


Sol 


tion through the broad Wilhelmstrasse to his 
palace, the streets all fluttering with flags 
thre 
Emperor is nothing if 


and streamers and lively emotion of a 


Phe 
and is hardly ever seen out of 


the Prussian helmet) and his 


loyal people. 
not a soldier 

his Pickelhaube 
uniform 
to 


caserne inspecting muskets and cannon, sel 


closely buttoned, well-tilled blue 


and is always bustling about from caserne 


diers’ quarters and fortifications, or com 
selling with staff officers and reviewing the 


froops 


UROWN PRINCESS, 


The Crown Prince and his family are also 
among the periodical visitors at Wiesbaden ; 
and although received with royal and mili 
tary honors, their advent is generally hailed 
He 


and his wife seem to affeet much of the sim 


with a greater sobriety of welcome. 


plicity of ordinary citizens, and may be seen 
daily in the streets, arm in arm, in plain cos 
tume, accompanied by their children, cling 
ing to father and mother’s hands, and per 
haps followed by a tall flanky in the reyal 
livery, at a respectful distance behind. They 
both are regular attendants, when at Wies 
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hbaden, of the English Church, where chairs | peror, and who, woman though sh¢ 


are especially provided for them in front of | much resembles her ancestor Fredei 


th 


e chancel. They have been much an- 


Great that, with a cocked hat on het 


noyed, it is said, by the English thunkyism | jack-boots on her legs, a sword in hei 


PRINCESS OHARLOTTE, 


which insists upon stopping in the pew, and 


and she mounted on a horse, might we 
rising and staring, you may be assured, as | 


g have been the model for the famous stat 
the princely group enters and leaves the | of that warlike monarch in Berlin, from { 
The whole party has a very bowr- | masterly hand of the great sculptor Rau 


ehureh, 
ois look, with the tall, well-brushed prince | The Nassau family has a modest repr 


| 


in plain suit of gray and felt hat, and the | 


short, stout, and somewhat dowdyish but 


tastefully and simply dressed princess on his | 


arm, a little boy in Knickerbockers cling- 


ing to his father’s hand, the eldest girl, who | 
recently married the Prince of Meiningen, | 


supporting the mother on the right, and 


two little girls, with long 


streaming 


and attended by a governess or some lady 
of the household. 

There is another representative of the roy- 
al and imperial family who is, indeed, a per- 
manent resident of Wiesbaden, living in a 


| sovereign, 


braids of hair} 
with red ribbons and flopping | 
their backs, following after their parents, | 


sentative in a brother of the deposed dica 
In the conflict between Nassa 
and Prussia he clung to the heaviet 
safe side of the balance, and was rewa 
ed with a pension, small for a person ot 
his almost regal pretensions. With s 
$10,000 a year and a modest villa, he c 
trives to support in tolerable decency 
morganatic wife—the divorcée of an old R 
sian general, once a well-known habi 
}of the gambling saloon—the two or thr 
| children she brought as her only dower, : 
fa large number of little ones in which the 
are supposed to have a joint interest. H 
may be seen any day strolling with his ta 


| 
| 


modest enongh villa on a suburban road. | statuesque wife about the gardens, or au- 
This is the Princess Louise, niece of the Em-| bling with her along the Wilhelmstrasse 
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of sorry nags of their meagre estab- | and barons, counts, and other titled digni 


nt taries by the hundreds; but few of them 
shaden now claims also the Land- | have the treasures of a Landgrave of Hesse 
of Hesse, who has bargained away | wherewith to support their grandiose titles 


SMAROK, 


» thrones—that of Denmark and that of | and some of them are living almost in ab- 
ssel—for a consideration, which, added | ject penury. These people of rank un 
his already great accumulation of riches, | doubtedly draw a good many other folk to 
ikes him one of the wealthiest men in| the place, especially the nouveausr riches, who 
rope. He is a lineal descendant of that | delight to bask in the reflected glare of the 
ited Duke of Hesse-Cassel who sold to the | splendor of the great. Thus Wiesbaden 
vlish King George IIL. those poor Hes- 
is, his fellow-countrymen, te suffer, bleed, 
ind be cursed forever in America, The 
ood-money thus acquired was stored up, 
the duke who had so gloriously earned 
n the vaults beneath his palace. When 
e French in their revolutionary progress 
ireatened Cassel, the whole treasure was 
spatched to Frankfort, and placed in the 
irge of an obscure Jew, commended to 
duke especially as a careful and honest 
ow. On quiet times returning, the mon- 
was restored, with a considerable in- 
ease in weight by way of interest. This 
is the foundation not only of the abound- 
x wealth of the Dukes of Cassel, but of 
riches and reputation of the great bank- 
s the Rothschilds, the financiers of the 
rld, for it was the founder of that house 
whom the ducal treasure had been con- 
ed, and who had made such good use of 
etrust. The Landgrave fills a whole hotel 
Wiesbaden every winter with his hundred 
so followers, wife and children, governors 
d governesses, stewards and butlers, pages 
nd ladies’-maids, coachmen and flunkies. 
Princes may be counted by the scores, THE DUKE OF NASSAU. 
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counts mong its more showy and weaithy 
denizens a court tailor from Berlin, a Ger- 
man factor or manufacturer from Man- 
chester, a German road contractor from 
Constantinople, a lottery dealer from 
Berlin, and a host of people of all trades, 
who live in some of the finest villas and 
residences of the place, and make the 


THE FINEST VILLA IN WLESBADEN, 


greatest publie display of their abundant | their neighbors, are generally free in tli 


means. The finest villa in Wiesbaden was 


built at the expense of, but never occupied 


by, a successful speenlator in India rubber | 
He died before the last | 


fabrics in Russia. 
coat of paint on his beautiful frescoes was dry. 
Fifty generals or commanding ofticers 


tation throughout the world 
known to be living at the same time at 
Wiesbaden. 
of war, no doubt, in their time, but when 
seen daily moving along the peaceful paths 
meandering through the green park, they 
Wies- 
baden is much affected by military men en re- 
traite, and all other pensioned officials. There 
are always two regiments 
and the other of infantry 
town, which, from 


seemed as gentle as so many lambs. 


one of artillery 
stationed in the 
ifs proximity to the 


portance, 


evening for those feats of gallantry for 
which the military hero is no less renowned 
than for deeds of valor. They are in great 
demand as cavaliers to lead out the dames 
at the public balls, and as guests at all pri 


| vate dances and junketings, being not only 
more than enough to carry war and devas- | 


have been | 


favored gallants for their own sake, for, as is 
well known, ladies dearly love an epaulet 


| but absolutely indispensable in the absence: 


They have been savage dogs | 


of all desirable young civilians in an idle 
town reserved especially for people of lei 
sure, There are, it is true, plenty of young 
tradesmen in the town, but German society 


| scorns to smile upon the most graceful Apo!- 
| lo or gayest Lothario from behind a counte: 


Nothing can be more rigid than the cast 
which divides classes in all the intimate so 


| cial relations of this aristoeratie land. Thi 
| young officer of Wiesbaden, at least, shows 
Rhine and the fortifications of Mayence, is | 
regarded as a military position of some im- | 


a special liking for the foreign families 
where there are marriageable daughters 


The officers, though kept daily | but he is very discriminating in his atten 


occupied from early dawn drilling, ma-} tions, and always mindful of the military 
neeuvring, and exercising with a menacing | law which forbids a poor officer taking « 
activity that bodes no good, it is feared, to | wife who has nothing more substantial than 
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ind beauty for a dower. He must have 
and there is many a beggarly subal- 
ho has made a good thing for life by 
ea richly endowed bride out of the 
do English and American families 
iting Wiesbaden 

he absence of the Emperor, the great- 

in in Wiesbaden is unquestionably the 

resent and omnipotent Kur-director, 


man-of-war. Over six feet in height, and 
wide in proportion, he is the largest man in 
Wiesbaden, whose dimensions alone would 
excite the wonder of beholders; and if to 
these is added the majesty which surrounds 


his office, imagination would fail to pieture 


the effect of his dignitied presence, When 
cocked hat crowns his broad brows, golden 
epaulets hang from his great square shou! 


THE KUR-DIREOTOR, 


master of ceremonies, the Beau Nash of 
s German Bath. Even the president, as 
is called, of the district—the préfet of the 


epartment, as the French would term him 


s not to be excepted; and as for the bur- 


master or mayor of the city, he is but the 


presentative of the humble trades-people 
the town, and is not worthy of mention 
comparison with such imposing digni- 
ries. The president himself, who repre- 
uts imperial majesty with a superfluity of 
mp all his own, is no doubt a grand per- 
nage awful to behold, as he booms along 


ie street with his shirt front swelling from 


8s broad chest like the main-sheet of a 


ders, and silver lace trickles all over his be 
dizened coat and streams in full current 
down his trousers, as happens on certam 
set occasions, the president is too awful in 
his grandeur for eye to look upon or mind 
to conceive. The Kur-director is, notwith 
standing, a greater man than he. He toois 
of gigantic proportions, but from habitual 
bowing and scraping, necessary to his office, 
he has acquired a flexibility in their use 
which takes from them much of that repel- 
lent pomp which is characteristic of the 
president. The director was originally an 
actor, and the poses which he had acquired 
in the course of his dramatic studies have 
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been evidently of great service to him in| favorite resort in all weathers and s 
the attitudinizing which is an especial) It is at his bidding that the lak: 
function of his present office. He wears a| fountains are made to flow and pow 
perpetual smile, which seems to have been | in erystal streams, and abound in fis 
cprved into his face by some such surgical | swans and aquatic birds of all kinds, 
yperation as Victor Hugo describes his hero, | rise and come to the bountiful hand ; 
eee quirit, to have undergone. Brought | benevolent idler or sportive ehild 
into relation with every one in his capacity | ever feeding the ducks and golden 
of manager of all the amusements and oceu- | that supreme of saunterers, Charles the s 
pations of the place, and of universal com- | ond, did in his daily walks in St. Ja 
placeney, he wins the heart of each visitor. | Park. It is the Kur-director who is « 
His chief seat of office is at the Aursaal,asit | the alert to provide fresh sources ot 
is called, and he it is who keeps that hall of | traction to draw the publie ever and 
resort in a perpetual flow of delight, provid- | to this famous resort. To him the in 
ing each afternoon and night concerts of mu- | owes the addition of milk cure, whey 
sic or some other entertainment. He it is} grape cure, pine-knot cure, Russian 
who takes care that the reading-rooms shall | cure, and many other cures besides too 
never want for the fullest supply of the news | merous to mention, to the centuries-old « 
of the world, He it is who has turned the | of the indigenous hot baths which li 
old gambling saloons into wholesome resorts | under his especial care and protection 
for all ages and sexes, and has put innocent | is the Kur-director’s ready pen to which ¢] 
chess, dominoes, and checkers where once | world is indebted 
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for those glowing 

he gnilty card was dealt and the roulette | counts, to be read in every newspaper all ov: 
ball cirenlated. He it is who is ever vigi- | the globe, of the supreme felicity of a 
lant to secure propriety of conduct and tol- | at Wiesbaden—a residence the health fulest 
erable company for the weekly réunions and | the most delightful, the warmest in winter 
halls. He it is who manages to keep the the coolest in summer, and the most des 
Kursaal park in perpetual bloom of verdure | able in every respect, where the sick ar 
even in midwinter, and of the choicest | ways made well, and the well never becouy 
plants and flowers in the spring, summer, | sick. It is the director's special vocation t 
and antumn, making its winding paths| bow all distinguished persons in and o 
through groves of shrubs and forest trees, | of Wiesbaden, and, in fine, to do the court 
and amid green plots and grassy meadows, a! esies of the place to all comers at the Ay 
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THE TEMPLE. 





TUR HOT 


t he is deserving of all honor every one 
stallow, and none will be inclined to dis- 
» his claim to the lower seat at the im- 
il table to whieh he is occasionally in- 
ed,and the Trinkgeld he receives from the 
verial hand on each imperial visit, in the 
peofaring. This gift has been so oft- 
bestowed that the director must by this 
the nursery 
vs on his fingers and rings on his toes. 
The hot springs, the Jountes Mattiaci of 
Romans, described, it is said, by Pliny 
his Natural History, and from which 
esbaden derives title of Kurstadt, 
no doubt the inducement of the visits 


have, as old song goes, 


its 


1 large number of the many frequenters 


tthe town. These springs have been spout- 


v out a ceaseless stream at the rate of six- 
cubic feet of water each minute from 
ie immemorial. 


155.8 


one 
The temperature, which 
I., has been invariable as the 
itity of the fluid, and Wiesbadeners, and 
ingly with reason, are as confident of 
perpetuity of this source of wealth to 

r town as of the continued snecession 
the everlasting days and nights. Com- 
mn salt isthe chief constituent of the min- 
il water, and no less than ninety-seven 
dred-weight of this is ejected daily from 

e spring alone—the Kochbrunnen. Each 
e who drinks the water agrees with every 
e else in declaring that it tastes like weak 
cken broth; and so, indeed, it does, bating 
ie chicken. It has a very decided smack 


as 


hot wa- 
There is apparently a great 


of what it is, and of nothing more 
ter well salted. 
deal of faith in its curative efficacy, princi- 
pally in cases of rheumatism and gout, al 
though the doctors and people of Wiesbaden 
are so zealous for the reputation of thei 
water that they recommend it as an infal- 
lible for all ailments to 
nosology. Crowds of drinkers throng about 


remedy known 
the fountain during the summer, although 
there 
plers at all other seasons. 


are not wanting some inveterate tip- 
Hotels have been 
grouped thickly about the well, forming a 
which leads into the centre 


narrow street 


of the town. <A covered walk, or colonnade, 
as it is termed, of light iron-work, leads to 
the fountain, from which perpetual clouds 
of steam arise and fill the whole inclosure 
with a moist warm atmosphere, like the 
Here 
the drinkers lounge and stroll with glass in 
hand, and sip and sip to the music of Meyer- 
heer and Wagner. There is no doubt that 
many get well after taking a course of the 
waters, but it is fair to presume that as they 
have been only drinking salt and water, such 
a eure 


tepid mist of an Indian summer's day. 


be regarded as what the logi 
cians call a post hoc, rather than a propter 
hoc. The curative influence, such as it may 
be, of a visit to Wiesbaden and a course of 
the water in drink and bath, may be 
down as due probably to the change. of 
scene, a well-regulated diet and regimen 
and the hopeful confidence in the remedy 


may 


set 
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which engenders the faith that makes one’s 
self whole. This, of course, will be regard- 
“las tlat heresy by the Wiesbadeners, whose 
interest if is to vaunt to the utmost the ef- 
ficacy of their fountains, which, though they 
only pour hot salt and water down the 
throats of others, tlood their pockets with 
vold. 

The grape cure is nothing more than buy- 
ing grapes by the pound and eating them 
by the pound, and as those that are sup- 
plied are the most luscious that are grown 
in this vinous country, the application of 
the remedy is as pleasant as it is easy. The 
milk cure, too, is nothing more than buying 
milk by the quart and drinking milk by the 
juart, and as this is drunk at the very 
source, in the sight of the exuberant udders 
Which supply it, there is a satisfactory pre- 
sumption that the remedy is taken in all its 
native purity, free from any extraneous 
water or other adulteration. The various 
other cures are hardly less simple, by what- 
ever hame they may be called. ‘There are 
unquestionably many poor patients whose 
sad condition only too clearly reveals the 
genuineness of their sufferings, who are 
daily seeking at these various sources of 
promised health a cure of their ailments, of 
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DISTANCE, 


which it is hoped they are occasional! 
lieved, Whatever may be the cause, the re 
edy itself or their own faith in it. One ot 
the most characteristic features of the ot 
erwise gay resort of Wiesbaden is the nm 
ber of helpless invalids whose presence is 
painful contrast to the crowd of cheert 
A hundre 
or more Bath or invalid chairs may be count 
ed in the course of any day’s walk in tli 


revellers aud pleasure-seekers 


park or streets, each conveying its paralyzed 
burden, and pushed by some stout porter « 
liveried man-servant. 

If there are many genuine invalids, ther 
are not a few amateur ones, and there is 
one hearty fellow particwlarly who is 1 
called as among the most regular of thi 
attendants of every cure in the place. He 
who may be called a connoisseur of cures 
is the most indefatigable of the water ai 
milk drinkers and grape consumers; and 
there is not a bath of the place, whether 
hot or cold, Russian or Irish, or of any kine 
in which he does not periodically soak | 
vigorous careass. As, in the mean time, lie 
does not intermit his daily abundant s 
plies of beef and beer, he remains the sani 
marvel of magnificent health as he beg 
neither better nor worse for salt- wate 


| milk, grapes, cold douche, hot vapor, a 


medicinal sousings. 
Wiesbaden is picturesquely situated, an 
offers many inducements and convenience 
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ing, Which is much indulged in by 
with the 


nad of existence seems the vetting of 


LK 


isurely inhabitants, whom 


vetite Lying in 


by tre apie nt exercise, 
ith its bounds rising in gentle ae- 


to the surrounding hills of the 


509 


seen the Rhine, now swollen with its june 
tion of the Main, and sweeping with rapid 
the of May 


stained by t and overshadowed by 


current past dark structures 


enee, Line 
the massive dome of its old cathedral, and 


then, after flowing in parted streams on ei 














TILK NURBSE-MALD, 


inns range, a few steps in any direction 
ng the pedestrian to heights from which 
extensive view can be canght of a wide 
(charming expanse of country, with ev- 

variety of landscape, mountain, wood, 
d,and river There are the Meleboens of 

Odenwald, and the Feldberg, 
t the 


‘ and some 
other loftier summits of the Taunus 
showing blue in the distance, joined to the 
green and nearer hills, whose spurs fall grad- 

lly into the acelivities and sloping fields 

lich surround the valley, over 
vhich the town, with its outlying villas, its 


shallow 


irk close older quarters, the tall spires ot 


8 the and wider 
streets of its freshly plastered houses, ex- 

inds, presenting a variety of contrasting 
form, color, light, and shade of no little 


charm. From almost every point 


churches, and newer 


can be 


A FAMILIAR 8¢ 


ENE iN THE BEER SALOON, 


ther side of islets of willow and tangled un- 
dergrowth, passing in its tortuous course be 
tween the vine-clad banks of the Rheingan, 


the Nederwald, 
and reflecting every where in quick alter 


around eraggy base of the 


nate shadows vineyards, old towns, ruined 


1} 
ty 


castles, pretty villas, and lore halls, until 
finally it is lost to the view in its onward 
course to the sea, 

In 
are 
point of interest, so that whatever may be 
at 
loss at any time fora pleasant stroll throngh 
There are the 
granye-like Dietenmiihle, and the 
of the old of 
berg, a path to which leads directly from the 


park; there is the Nerothal with its forest 


from the there 
well cared for paths leading to some 


every direction town 


the season or weather, no one need le n 


woods and by grassy fields. 
pretul 
castle Sonnen 


esque ruins 
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depths; there is the Neroberg with its roy- 
al vineyards, whence the famous wine of 
that name, and the Russian or Greek chapel 
with its Byzantine fripperies of sculpture 
and gilding, and the expansive view. from 
the he the Beausite, the Robbers’ Cave, 
the Observatory, the Geisberg, the Duke of 
Nassau’s shooting - box, the Platte, the old 
convent of Clarathal, the 
Chausseehaus; 


ivhts; 


Fasanerie, the 
Biebrich on the Rhine, with 
its rococo palace and secular chestuut-trees, 
and innumerable other points of local inter- 
est, all of which can not fail to provoke the 
steps of the most inveterately indolent, who, 
moreover, may be further encouraged by the 
sure prospect at the end of each walk of a 
glass of a cup of tolerable 
coffee, for Germany, with all its asthetie 


wood beer and 


longings, is never unmindful of its dietetic 
necessities. 

The Germans, as is well known, are not 
much of a stay-at-home people. They do 
almostevery thing out-of-doors, exc ept sleep 
at nights, seldom, 


though not under the 


soporitic intluence of oft-repeated beer, they 
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may be seen to nod, and even heard to s 
in the face of the open day, and in the 
ence of the multitudinous publie. Thy 
and drink and smoke; they brush and 
and otherwise titivate themselves a) 
letize, both men and women; kiss and 
love, indulge in various counubialities 
in all other respects show no fe; 


ro 
popular eye, and have no suspicion o1 
punctious Visitings in respect of the 
sibility of popular alarm or disgust 

Gerinans at 
where. So, 


Wiesbaden live there 


ats 
in fact, do those of other « 
tries retain their national peculiarities 
English are very clannish, and for thi 
part live exclusively among thenmiss 
shunning studiously German styles of | 
dining late, patronizing the English b 





er, grocer, Wine-dealer, baker, and pa 


and clinging tenaciously to sirloins of 


mutton-chops, mixed pickles, English 1 


tard, and Worcestershire sauce, their « 


half-baked bread, muffins, tea 


porter, pale ale, fiery sherry, crusty 


and to 


and the venerable service of their Estab 














THE SERVING-MAID, 
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t FRISENIUS, TUE OCUEMIST, 


The Russians, too, not less 
of their 


dietetic and social peculiarities ; 


Church. 
ally 


are 
tenacious eaviare and 
and 
» doubt the solitary Javanese, who has 
tistically a supposed existence at Wies- 
den, has his daily supply of saki. As for 
American, it may be aftirmed on the best 
hority that he is never wholly deprived 
f his beloved hoe-cake and hominy, and 


er pleasant reminders of his dear native 


Wiesbaden is dietetic rather than ewesthet 
it has a hundred hotels and 
nerable beer-houses and cafés, and only 
museum, and this does but little eredit 
Its col- 
on of Roman antiquities, mostly dug up 


its tastes 3 


tistic and scientific Germany. 


neighbor- 
d, affords, however, an interesting illus- 


Wiesbaden or its immediate 
tion of the time of the conquest by Julius 
esar of the country, and its possession by 
ssuccessors. The galler ies of sculpture and 
iting were probably rifled by the late 
vning duke, on his forced abdication, of 
heirvaluable works, forthe enrichment of 
oWn private gallery, while the mere rub 
i not worth carrying off was left for the 
e and delectation of his deserted sub 
The publie schools, the state gvmnasia, 
municipal institutions are excellent, as 
are throughout 
inany, and the cost so small as to be 
dly worth the expenses 
in ordinarily well-to-do family, being less 


almost every where 


an estimate in 
h eighteen dollars a year for each pupil. 
e classical gymnasium, under the man- 
sement of its present director, has a re 
te for thoroughness and scholarship which 
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makes it eminent even in Germany, 


bette 


pre 

there ¢ 
the fact 
pre sent 


of 
illustration 
than Hohenlohe 
the To Paris, 
has, with all his opportunities of choice, se 


anu be 
that 
German 


which no 


} 


the Prince 


ambassador 


lected it esper ially for the education of 


two sons. The private schools are, as is the 


case generally on the continent of Er rope, 
merely traps to catch unwary parents, most 
ly from England and our own country, rob 
them of their mone y,and spoil their children. 
The tone of soci ty in Wiesbaden is gov- 
erned by its denizens and the 
Rentners generally, as they 
eall the retired official, mili 
tary, and trading folk, who constitute 
chief part of the community. The idl 
of the lif 
these 


aristocrat 
are so pre ud to 


themselves 


luxurious rich is the habitual 


Wiesbadeners, with such alleviat 
as concerts, the theatre, halls, banquets, pa 
the 


dressing and promenading, can attord to it 


tv-going, club, coffee and tea drums 
monotonous wearibess, 

There are occasional lectures by professors 
from Berlin and other 
tion, who are brought here by the ever-zeal- 
ous Kur-director to ¢ nlighten his ben elite al 
fellow-citizens, hut it is feared that the re- 
sult hardly sanctions the effort and expense. 
There is only one recognized literary celeb 
rity in the place, but he is a host 
self. Von Bodenstedt, the 
lyrie poet of Germany, whose warm amatory 


centres of illumina 


in hime 


This is famous 
verse is as familiar as household words to 
his emotional countrymen, 
their 
line of his fervid 
tined to be burned into the universal Teu 
tone memory. 
lhl 


His poenis have 
fiftieth 


stunzas seems des 


already reached edition, and 


each 


Science, too, has a single rep- 


resentative Frisenius, whose text-books 
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VIEW OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH FROM 
NINE OAKS, 


steam there is a close group of hotels 
bath-houses, occupied by strangers in t] 
summer, the appointed season for the s: 
ealled cure. Though the old Wieshbad 
is of undonbted antiquity, dating mar 
centuries back, it has been so frequ 
renovated during later years that 

are so well known to students throughout | tains little ifany thing of its ancient cl 

the United States. ter, and hardly a point of that picturesqui 

rhe nueleus of the now expansive city of | terest which the peaked overhanging ga 
Wiesbaden is the old town—a jumble of | roofs, crossed timbers, and carved cori 


rtp, 
and 


small irregular structures, thrust close to- | and doorways give to the time-honored ¢ 
gether between narrow streets and alleys, on | tinental towns. To do the municipa 


ee 


¥ 


the sidewalks of which there is often hard- | justice, it contrives by dint of oft-repea 
ly space enough for the width of the sole of | sweepings and scrapings to give the p! 
hoot. Here the shop-keepers mostly have | a surface of apparent neatness and cleat 


their contracted shops, where the larger part | ness; but the nose of the visitor does 
of their miscellaneous wares is displayed in | fail to catch a whiff at every step of a 
the window, and here they and the working | mistakable indication of internal corrupt 
portion of the people live, though in that | and foulness. Although the city has 
portion of the town where the fountain is| abundant supply of pure water from 
ever boiling and throwing out its clouds of | neighboring hills, and, moreover, is + 
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scalded and washed by its own hot 
rom. the springs, there is no proper 
ve either in the old or new quarters. 
are stagnant and festering cess-pools 
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, that they 
structed for all time; 


and fissures have not been con 


but the effect is often 
grandiose and striking, especially from a 


distance. The practice of families living in 


2 CONTRIBUTOR’S RESIDENCE. 


the rear of every house, reeking with foul 
rs and poisonous emanations, which must 
re than overbalance, in the production of 
seases, the remedial effect of all the boast- 
| remedies of this Aurstadt for their cure. 
phoid, scarlet, and other pestilential fe- 
necessarily indigenous to Wiesba 
,as to most of the Continental towns of 


trope. 


rs are 


lhe expanding city has stretched in wide 
eets and avenues out into the basin in 
vhich it lies and upon the surrounding ae 
ities, and here have been built rows of 
and imposing houses and many a pretty 
la. These structures are of stucco, or dried 
il and split cane, painted in bright col- 
rs, and set off with caryatides, statues, and 
loral adornments of terra cotta. The houses 
certainly not substantial, and show by 
trequent peelings and crumblings, cracks 
Vou. LVII.—No. 340.—33 


flats brings the rent of the dweller within a 
compass that will be regarded in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities of the 
United States moderate, although 
Wiesbaden has by no means the reputation 
in Germany of a cheap place. 
the third 
best part of the new town, where he has tive 
large apartments set off in all the modern 
glory 


us very 


The writer 


lives in story of a house in the 


of freseoed ceilings and gilded and 
inlaid 


servants’ 


velvet hangings and floors, besides 


every convenience in rooms and 
the requisite oftices for a household, for the 
moderate rent of year. His 
dence, as may be seen by the picture, is as 
hall in the 
aspiring of our Western citiés, and almost 


S320 a rest- 


grandiose as a Masonie most 
magnificent enough for the incasement of 
the latest specimen of a Midas from Wall 
Street or California. 
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THOMAS BEWILOK,—|AFTER PORTRAIT BY JAMES RAMBAY.} 


THOMAS BEWICK 

T is safe to assume that by far the greater 
number of those who read this article 
have never heard the name which stands at 
the head of it, and will not find the smallest 
particle of information concerning Thomas 
Bewick superfluous, even to the correct pro- 
nuneiation of his name ( Bew-ick). Neverthe- 
less, Without knowing it, they have probably 
at some time or other, and in some form or 
other, made the acquaintanee of his designs. 
For example (and it is a very bad example), | 


take the parlor game called “The Mansion of 
Happiness.” It was copyrighted in 1848, an: 
has had a constant sale to this day. We 
one of those dread stations on arriving 
which you are remanded to your previo 
station, or even to the very beginning of the 
game, is marked “ Ingratitude.” How di 
the artist represent this idea? He makes 
shocking copy, but still a copy, of the wood 
cut of the huntsman beating his old houn 
for which Bewick, then unknown to fam 


| won a prize of seven guineas from the Bi 


ish Society for the Encouragement of Arts 








THOMAS 


Some of our readers may own the 
in edition of Mrs. Trimmer’s Natural 
It is freely il 
ed with cuts of animals taken with- 
from Birds 
lrupeds, lis desigus having been re 


copyrighted in 1850. 


nowledgment Bewick’s 
d frequently inverted, and engraved 

| possible economy of skill and time. 
of the ents in Harper's edition of the 
History of Selborne were derived 
he same source, and treated in a sim- 
iv. but harshly. Even in 
e the tribute of copying the great 
refused. Here is the 
Gaultier’s queer little Lectures Graduées 


sO 


not 


sh master 1s not 


1.—TUHE 


pour les Enfants du premier Age (Paris, no 
, in the second volume of which Bew- 

s mastiff and domestic cat appear, reduced, 
ised, and with their surroundings altered. 
sin the case of our commonest animals 


cems easier to go to the Quadrupeds than 
Nature. 
is just fifty years ago (November &, 1828) 
ce Bewick died in Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
such is the esteem in which he is held 


his own countrymen that at a sale last | 
ear in England his autograph brought more | 


BEWICK. If 


than Washington’s. The books which he 
illustrated, the broadsides, bill-heads, coats 
of arms, book plates, ete., which issued from 
his shop, the blocks themselves, cut by his 
own hands or those of his pupils, have all 
Of these 


the late Rev. Thomas Hugo was the most 


been eagerly sought by collectors. 


successful, his collection realizing in August, 
1x77, the sum of S5620, probably much less 
than it He had also published The 
Be wick ( ollec lor, in two volumes octavo, and 
Bewick’s Wood-Cuts, an imperial quarto con 


cost. 


taining more than two thousand impressions 
from as many blocks, most of which had been 
engraved by Thomas Bewick or his brother 
John. In Neweastle the humblest citizen 
has a pride in Bewick which may uot light 
ly be touched. 
story is told by William Bewick, the paint 
er—a neighbor and familiar acquaintance 

his namesake, perhaps also a 


Apropos of this an amusing 


relative 


PRAOOCK, 


through that old Borderer 
the bloody ballad beginning : 


celebrated in 


* Old Graham he has to Carlisle gone, 
Where Sir Robert Bewick there met he,’ 
though Quaker blood had intervened. 
he 
sewick’s death): 
“Whilst 1 was looking at a full-length 
photograph exhibited ina street at Neweas 
| tle, two workmen were looking at it at the 
same time. I asked one of them who it was 
intended for. They both looked at me con- 


On 


one occasion writes (it was long after 
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temptuously not to 
New 
castle Bewick ; and one 
ot them answered, loud 
ly,‘ Bewick,’ Isaid,‘Is 
it Thomas Bewick, the 


know the great 


celebrated engraver ?’ 
The man ecalled out, 
Ay, in the Neweastle 
dialect. You should 


have seen how simple 
and innocent I looked, 
as if I had never heard 
the name of Bewick in 
my life before. I told 
the Misses Bewick this, 
and they enjoyed the 
joke vastly.” 

These ladies still sur- 
vive, the 
being in het 
sixth year; 


elder, Jane, 2-—BIRTIFPLACE OF BEWI 
ninety- 
and the announcement in 1875 


of their bequest (by anticipation) to the | 


British Museum of the whole of their large 
chronological collection of proofs, ete., of 
cuts prepared by their father and unele, be- 


sides many exquisite drawings by Thomas 


Bewick, gave great satisfaction to the lovers 
of art in England. 

Bewick’s title to distinetion rests on a very 
He revived the art of wood- 
engraving after two centuries of decadence, 


solid) basis. 
and is the father of modern cheap pictorial 
Self- 


was, his masterpieces have 


illustration in books and periodicals. 
taught as he 


never been surpassed, and probably never 
He was a born naturalist and ob- 
server, and did what could be done without 
training to popularize the study of natu- 


will be. 





3.—BOYS PLAYING AT OAVALRY IN THE OCHURCH-YARD. 


ral history. Finally, he was the author of 
an autobiography which will always rank 


among the most attractive in the English | 


langnage. He was born in 1753, at Cherry- 
burn House, near the small village of El- 
tringham, on the south bank of the Tyne, 
within easy walking distance of Neweastle. 
His paternal grandfather, for whom he was 






CK—HIS LAST VIGNETTE, PORTRAYING HIS OWN | 


|}named, was an active, intelligent far 

who also throve by working a collie 

| Mickley Bank (the hill shown in the 

It was further remembered 

this ancestor that he was an expert ang 
a tradition fully confirmed by the ru 

passion of his distinguished grandson. 1 

| grandmother on this side was the daug 

| of a landed proprietor or laird. His mats 
nal grandfather was a curate or parish el: 
and a classical teacher; and his own mot 
was accustomed to hear Latin 


engraving). 


recitatio 
while housekeeper for her cousin, the hi 
Christopher Gregson. She was of a relig 
turn of mind, and did not spare her childre 
“ well-intended lectures,” that “made litt 
impression,” compared with the powerfu 
| fluence of her husband. This stout, sq: 
made, energetic, 
man not only bequeathe 
his hardy physique to | 
oldest child, but, as Be 
ick relates, in his mo 
training “had always set 
me the example, and tak: 
every opportunity of show 
ing how much he detest 
meanness, and of drawing 
forth every particl 
pride within me fo1 
purpose of directing it 


te arless 


the right way.” The ho 
est pride, the indepen: 


ence, the prompt reso 
tion of the father, were a 
reflected in the charact 
of the son, who, with a less 
| quick temper, perhaps, partook to the { 
of his cheerfulness, his fondness for av 
| dote, his uncommon vein of humor. 

He was a mischievous youngster, whos 
|pranks frequently brought him a doub! 
| flogging, and so made “life at school and 
home a life of warfare,” as he says, until | 
was reclaimed by the gentle persuasion 
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tive and teacher, the Rev. Mr. Greg- 
\t fourteen his education was consid 
shed, and the comparatively free life 
hitherto led as a country boy was to 
anged for one of continement in a 
Happily there 


adicatlous of decided talent, coupled 


ss now to be chosen. 

clear preference on his part for a 
here he could see and perhaps draw 
s, and he was accordingly bound to 
metal engraver in New 
1767. The 


brought 


Beilby, a 
oy tober 1, 


apprentice 
local 


genius. 


moa reputation 


He had 


school-boy 


sing 
i drawing, 
his slate 


ym. On when 


vere done, on the mar- 


of books, and on scraps 
Chalk 


per gave him 
vel practice ohn grave 


s, the pore h floor of the 
at night on the 
ind hearth-stone before 


ch, and 


his 
In the way of 
e had seen only tavern 
of which, “ The 
visand Hare,” he thought 
ild surpass if he tried. 


re, Which scorched 


est face. 
“ one 


The first as 
ince he received was an Important gutt 
saper, Which he covered with drawings 
luced with pen and ink and with bram- 
berry juice, Afterward, equipped with 
’s-hair pencils and shells of colors, he 
ecuted, without patterns of any kind, 
ntings of birds, beasts, landscapes, and 
ug scenes in particular, which he soon 
d the satisfaction of seeing hung on the 
sof his admiring neighbors. 
With Nature he had long been in very close 
ntact and in perfect sympathy. He early 
egan to study the rarer birds that visited 
ryburn, and no nest was secure from 
dare-devil His return from 
fishing, late at night, was often quickened 


climbing. 


In the win- 
holidays he gleefully joined the hunting 
rties whose game was the fox, the hare, 
foumart, and the excellent 
eparation for the artist, and not without 
s moral discipline for the man. 
sin his Memoir: 
‘The pursuing, baiting, or killing these 
mals never at that time struck me as be- 
cruel. The mind had not as yet been 
pressed with the feelings of humanity. 
s, however, came upon me at last, and 
e first time I felt the change happened by 
having, in hunting, caught the hare in 
arms, while surrounded by the dogs and 
« hunters, when the poor terrified creature 
reamed ont so piteously—like a child 
it I would have given any thing to have 
saved its life. In this, however, I was pre- 
ented; for a farmer well known to me, who 


his father’s anxious whistle. 


badger 


Bewick 
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stood close by, pressed upon me, and desired 


I would ‘ give her to himy and from his be 


ing better able, as I thought, to save its lit 


Tcomplied with his wish. This was no soon 
er done than he proposed to those about him 


‘to have 


a bit more sport with her: and this 


was to be done bv first breaking one of its 
legs, and then 


off a litth 


again setting the poor animal 


before the dogs 


I wandered away 
to a little distance, oppressed by my own feel 


ould not join the crew ag 


Ings, and « iin, but 





learned with pleasure that thei 
victim had made its escape.” 


lntended 


This anecdote well illustrates the barbar 


ity of the times in which Bewick grew up, 


and which, with their man-tights, dog-tights, 
] ohts by Be 


and cock-ti (attended even wick 
without feeling much compassion,” albeit 


he was “more entertained at see ing the wry 


faces, contortions, and agitations of the 
clowns who surrounded the cock-pit” than 
by what went on therein), recall the New 
Mexican civilization of the present day 


One sees constantly in his vignettes another 
the gal 


ign of the brutality of the period 
WS; Sometimes empty, sometimes tenanted; 


le 
sometimes, and generally, thrown into the 
background, sometimes the chief subject of 
the drawing (the malefactor, perhaps, hang- 
ing in irons 


sometimes a mere incident of 


the landscape, again pointing a moral, as 
in the pu ture ot the young scapegraces en- 
gaged in hanging a dog, where the gallows 
looms up im the distance either as 


OI of the 


a Cause 


a consequence action going on in 


the foreground. 
dle life when 


Bewick was well past mid- 
gan, in 1209, to make 
war on the statutes which imposed the death 
penalty for picking pockets 
then as coarse 


Romilly be 


Manners were 


as society was barbarous and 


laws cruel. The latest picture of them may 
be found in Lecky’s History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century. Bewick could not 


wholly escape these influences in spite of 
his humanity. 
must torever 
fidelity to life 


too gross to permit them to go at large be 


Among the designs which 
excite for their 


" 
realism 18 


admiration 


ire some whose 
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yond the collector's portfolio, and as man- 
ners grew more refined it became expedient 
even in Bewick’s lifetime to blot out certain 
vignettes in his British Birds when putting 
in edition upon the market, 

There is another frequent object in Bew- 

the the 
Neweastle, seen in 


ick’s landscapes chureh 
of St. Nicholas, eut 5, 
Chis was the subject of well-nigh his earli- 


spire of 


est effort at and he lost no 
opportunity of introducing it to mark the 


locality of his scenes, 


wood-cutting, 


It was not simply 











have deserted Newcastle again. On 
turn from London he went into party 
with his former master, Ralph Beilby 
Beilby—to retrace our steps a littl 
been a very useful master to a talent { 
His father had |, 
goldsmith and jeweller, and he had |i 
seal-cutting of his brother Richar iH 
was a rigid disciplinarian, but just 
His custom was of the multita 
description; every thing was grist 
mill. 


perior to his own. 


most 


His specialty was ornamental 
and he excelle 
the cutting of arms, crests 


engraving, 


ciphers on silver; but le 
equally ready to eteh 
blades for the manufactur 
make steel stamps, pipe n 
and bottle moulds, brass 
faces, door-plates, coftin-p 
book-binders’ letters and star 
steel, silver, and gold 
mourning rings, or to engrays 
bills of exchange, bank-notes 
invoices, 


account heads, « 


ete., ete. In short, along 





en silversmith’s work, ther 
Be almost blacksmith’s work ; and 
| ae What with polishing copper 
be 5. —RAOE-HORSE. plates and hardening and po 
é 4, ishing steel seals, Bewick’s 
| Pies beautiful to him, but stood for all the asso- | hands were soon rendered callous. Fortu 
: be i ciations of the city to which he went from | nately for his training, he was practiced 
: Fy y { his country home, in which he learned the | by turns in all these branches, so that le 
. ' art that was to make him famous, and from made his début as a pictorial designer afte: 
kes: which he so seldom strayed that practically | the same sort of preparation that Albert 
i it was all the world to him. This faet has | Diirer and Quentin Matsys underwent 
f an important bearing on the estimate of | When it came to wood-cuts, for w! 
ae Bewick’s genius, and if it excites our amaze- | printers frequently applied to Beilby, the 
ment that a rustic lad, bound apprentice in | master confessed his ineompetence, and 
a provincial city, Without training and with- | turned the job over to his apprentice. A 
out the atmosphere or the examples of art, bar bill, “St. George and the Dragon,” at 
should have achieved the distinction he did | tracted wide attention, and drew increased 
while clinging stoutly to his native soil, | patronage tothe shop. The first book-work 
it offers, on the other hand, a great deal of | that fell to Bewick was children’s primers 
encouragement to aspiring artists, who may land horn-hooks, of which the erude but 
learn from him that art can literally be eul- | promising illustrations both indicate the 
tivated at the hearth-stone, and that our | low state of the art as Bewick found it, and 
common surroundings contain all the mate- | afford a measure of the enormous progress 
p rial that talent and patience require to prove | which he himself made in it. These books 
| the gift of artistic feeling and perception. | were printed by Thomas Saint, of Neweastle, 
j 3 Bewick had been two years his own master who in after-vyears became Bewick’s pub 
é that is to say, he was twenty-three years of | lisher. Then followed the Story- Teller, Gay's 
\ age—when he first abandoned the Tyneside | Fables, and Select Fables, from which last ma 
f tosee a bit of the world. A ramble through | be said to date the beginning of his fame ; 
I Scotland in search of work resulted only in | for the cuts gave so much satisfaction to his 
the physical pleasure which he ever derived | master that, in Bewick’s name, he sent a fev 
; from pedestrian excursions. On the Ist of | impressions of them to be laid before t 
i October of the same year (1776) he reached | Society for the Encouragement of Arts, and 
‘ London, where he in vain endeavored to| they were awarded a premium, which, bh 
: content himself. The distractions, howev-|ing left to Bewick to receive either as a 
er, Were too great, the temptations likewise, | gold medal or as money, he eagerly present 
| fa H and the confinement was irksome. On the|ed to his mother in the shape of seven 
‘ ‘7 wd of June, 1777, he came in sight of St. | guineas. 
i ae Nicholas spire, and, except for a hasty trip| A brief period of independence followed 
me it to Edinburgh in 18238, he appears never to | his apprenticeship, and Bewick returned 
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to Cherryburn to 
mce more the free 
f the country. He 
d and fished as of 


n the intervals 
. work, which was 
for Thomas An- 


other Neweastle 
I On his return 


SWICK. 





London he rath- 
ictantly accepted 
jd master’s offer 
tnership; but he 
somewhat recon 
by taking his 
ier John as an ap 6.—THE COW 
tice for five years, 
he too went to London and found | and amusement of youth Phis is his a 
of employment from the booksellers. | count of the way he set about it: 
i785 Bewick lost, nearly at one blow, his ‘Such animals as I knew, I drew from 
ier, father, and eldest sister, and after | memory on the wood; others, whieh I did 
it he went no more to Cherryburn. His | not knew, were copied from Dr. Smellie’s 
<, meantime, Was not wood-engraving | Abridgment of Buffon, and other naturalists, 
e, for the new tirm continued the mis- | and also trom the animals which were fron 
neous business of the old. He tells us | time to time exhibited in itinerant collec 
it on one occasion, having to cut some | tions. Of these last IL made sketches first 
us for a Jew, who peddled them to his | from memory, and then corrected and tin 


stomers at a large profit, he rose early in 
at night, 
five steel 


morning and worked till late 
he had cut 
th ciphers and initials. 


which time seals, 


Phe tirm’s whole- 


sale charge for these was but 3s. 6d. each. 


Before passing to books which had their 


rigin in himself, and in which he was au 

r, naturalist, and artist combined, it is 
roper to mention a Tour to Lapland, tor 
vhich Bewick furnished copper-plate  en- 


J illage, 
He 


yravings, and Goldsmith’s Deserted 


the wood-cuts were his. was 


which 
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7.—THE 


ill in partnership with Beilby when he 
rojected a work on quadrupeds which is 
the maste1 
He received 


ow justly reckoned 
pieces of animal delineation. 
is impulse to this task from remembering 
a child his dissatisfaction with the fig 
res in a juvenile book called the Three 
Hundred Animals, and from “the extreme in- 
terest which,” as he says, “ I had always felt 
in the hope of administering to the pleasure 


among 


is 


ished the drawings upon the wood from a 
second examination of the different animals 
I began this business of cutting the blocks 


with the figure of the dromedary, on the 


Ith of November, 1785, the day on whieh 
my father died. I then proces ded in copys 
ing such figures as above named as I did 


While 


in drawing and cutting the figures of ani 


hot hope to see alive. I was busied 
mals, and also in designing and engraving 
the vignettes, Mr. Beilby, being of 
ish or reading turn, proposed, in his even 
at home, write 
compile — the 
With this I had little more 
to do than furnishing him 


a hook 


mgs to ol 


desc riptionus 


nh many conversations and 
by written memoranda, with 


what I knew of animals, and 


blotting out in his manu 
script what was not truth 
In this way we proceeded 
till the book was published 
in 1790. The greater part 
of these yood-cuts were 
drawn and engraved — at 


night, after the day’s work 
of the shop Was over.” 


The Quadrupeds attained 


an immediate popularity, and drew praise 
and envy in abundance upon the artist's 
head. Cuts 5, 6, and &, which accompany 
this article, are copied from the seventh 


} 


edition (1820), in which the blocks alread 
begin to show signs of wear. 

Of much 
authentic value was Bewick’s next opus 
the History of British Birds, both land and 


In this he resolved 


as 


greater magnitude as well 


water, in two volumes. 
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to copy as little as possible, and resorted 
first to museums, and then to newly killed 
specimens, With which sportsmen interested 
in the work obligingly kept him supplied. 
The euts were again executed at night, and 
the first volume appeared in 1797. The lit- 
erary part was still mainly Beilby’s, but | 
Bewick’s share in it was much more con- 
Before 
the second volume could be undertaken, a 
dissolution of partnership took place, and 
Bewick 


siderable than in the Quadrupeds. 


‘was obliged, from necessity, not 
choice, to commence author,” of course not 
without 
ment.” 


“severe application and confine- 
His progress was interrupted by 
the work of the shop, and also by some ex- 
periments in bank-note engraving. As in 
the case of the (uadrupeds, the letterpress 
was adorned profusely with subsidiary vi- | 
gnettes, executed in the intervals of the 


larger cuts. 3 


Phe accompanying cuts, 1, 3, 
4,7, 9, and 11, are taken from the British 
Birds. 

‘In 1812 he resolved, though in his sixti- 
eth year, to make his third essay in the il- 
lustration of fables, and the .Esop then be- 
gun was finished six years later, with the 
assistance of his gifted son and partner 
Robert Bewick. He records this as having 
been more difficult than the Quadrupeds or 
the Birds, for a very obvious reason, since it 
required an exercise of the imagination—a 
faculty in which Bewick, essentially an ob- 
server and a reporter, was not strong. His 
brother's assistance, could he have had it, 
would, we may surmise, have been «very 
valuable here. Nevertheless, he was work- 
ing over a field in which he had already 
distinguished himself, and he easily sur- 
passed the earlier Select Fables. 

In spite of the confinement incident to 
his calling, Bewick lived to the good old 
age of seventy-five, dying in 182%, and oc- 
cupied with engraving up to the very last 
(see cut 2), on a new work intended to be 
a History of British Fishes. The portrait we 
give of him is after one by James Ramsay, 
painted the size of life, and accounted ex- 
tremely faithful. His English build, his 
hearty physique, his keen vision, his vivae- 
ity and shrewdness, are al) there, and in his 
right hand the unwearied pedestrian car- | 
ries his “ blackthorn, full of knobs, with a | 
silver hoop on which he engraved his name | 
and the date; above that a horn of some 
animal forming the gib.” | 

In 1794, while still gathering materials 
for the British Birds, Thomas Bewick was | 
seriously contemplating a removal to Amer- 
ica. Bringing his fame with him, and his 
republican proclivities, it is likely he would | 
have taken deep root here, and would have | 
given a stimulus to American taste which | 
would immeasurably have advanced our | 
progress in art. Among the descendants of 
the Puritans he would hardly have passed | 
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for a stranger, and he would have e: 
lished the later editions of the New Ey 
Primer in a way not dreamed of in 

tan philosophy. 


but it was otherwis 
doubtless well) ordered, and Neweast|, 
mained the centre of that inthuence y 
vave a new life to the most popular for 
art ever invented. The continuity of 
al engraving has, in spite of all vicissit 
been maintained from the beginning: 
wood-engraving, after having been mix 
lustrious by the immortal works of 1 
and the younger Holbein and their co-\ 
ers and disciples of the sixteenth cent 
had the singular fate of falling into neg 
through the very progress of the typog 
ic art. The decline was sudden, and so { 
complete that the later productions t 
more and more to resemble copper-p 
In England, which had been far behind 
Continent in the perfection of its wor 
wood-engraving was actually improy 
When in the rest of Enrope it was at its 
lowest pitch. The wood-cuts to whieh Bey 
ick was accustomed in his boyhood wer 
the coarsest description, but of large s 
and were cut, as he supposes, “on the pla 
way of beech or some other kind of clos 
grained wood.” The low-priced prints fr 
them were used to adorn the walls of the 
common people, and in this respect, as 
their subjects, they corresponded to t) 
lithographic wall-pictures of our own da 
They were portraits of celebrities, or alli 
gorical designs, or representations of 1a 
tional victories by land and sea, or of scenes 
like the “* Sailor's Farewell” and his “ Happy 
Return,” “* Youthful Sports” and * Feats ot 
Manhood,” * The Bold Archer Shooting at 
Mark,” ete., ete. In cut 9 one of these 
cheap prints is seen hanging on the wall 
and beside it is probably another * picture” 
produced in the same way, which Bewick 
says was “a constant one in every house,” 
namely, “ King Charles’s Twelve Good 
Rules.” These rules were among the fur 
ture which the Plymouth colonists brought 
with them across the ocean, and, as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, are repeated here from page 
190 of the January number of this Magazine 
for 1877: 
THE TWELVE GOOD RULES. 
Profane no Divine ordinance. 
Touch no state matters. 
Urge no healths. 
Pick no quarrels. 
Encourage no vice. 
Repeat no grievances. 
Reveal no secrets. 
Maintain no ill opinions. 
Make no comparisons. 
Keep no bad company. 
Make no long meals. 
Lay no wagers. 


Bewick took the important step of dis- 
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pear - wood 
stituting box, 
he engraved 
in- 
the 
He was 
to 
s pressmen lh 
ot 
utterly 
if as to any 
r effect that was 

produced” by 

e gave them. 
id of inking-roll- 
e pelt-ball, eall- 


lauber, was used, 


the grain 
of 
Ly.” 


ved 


“on 
1li- 
cuts, 


iting 


were ” 


o prevent the im 
it he was 


rained to shave down all the edges of 


on from being smeared by 


lock, while in order to make some parts 

impression paler than the rest, and so 
effect 
This very delicate and difticult 
with the of 
es, been superseded by what is called 


the of distance, he had to lowe1 
surface. 
ition has, improvement 
iving, that is, by pasting pieces of pa- 
the sheet sheet to be 
ted, in such a way as to make an un- 
the bloek. The latter 
cess has been re-invented, if Mr. William 


backing the 


on 
il pressure on 


Scott correctly surmises that it was used 
rinting the “ Resurrection of Christ”—a 
d-cut by Albrecht Altdorfer, one of the 
1538.) It may be doubt 
owever, if Bewick’s necessity was not 
His blocks 


yped uninjured, and are to-day capable 


tle masters, 1488 


ositive advantage to him. 


f giving good impressions. He did his over- 


ng for himself, as it were. 
Phis is not the place for going deeply into 
technies of Bewick’s art, but a few ob- 
rvations may be helpful to those unfamil- 





9.—THE 


IRREVERENT CAT. 


r with such matters. And first, to borrow 

Ruskin’s definition of the distinction be- 
veen metal-engraving and wood-engrav- 
x: “In metal-engraving,” he says, “ you 
t ditches, fill them with ink, and press your 
iper into them. In wood-engraving, you 


eave ridges, rub the tops of them with ink, 


BEWICK. 





FT 


MGHTENED MOTHER, 


t 
Iv IS 


Now 
both easy and natural in metal-engraving 


make the * 


and stamp them on your paper.” 
to 
ditches” cross each other for the 
sake of producing shading in the picture, 
whereas, in wood, to make the “ ridges” cross 
involves great labor in digging out the 


Of this cross-hatching 


1h) 


terstices. which is the 


technical name for it) you will find nothing 
in Bewick, and very little in the work ot 
Diirer or Holbein. (M. Ambroise Firmin Di 


dot, in his history of wood-engraving, refers 
1456 

Our modern art, on the contrary, is full of 
IT, 


the earliest instance of it to the year 


in large measure owing to the fact that 
the designer on wood has become divorced 
his ob 


from the engraver. Bewick states 


jection to it in a passage which well 
out the nature of his art. 


brings 


“T have long been of opinion,” he writes 


n his memoir, “that the cross-hatching of 
wood-euts for book-work is a waste of time, 


as every desired effect can be much easiet 
obtained by plain parallel lines. Phe other 
way not the legitimate object ot wood 
engraving. Instead of imitating the man 
ner of copper etchings, at a great cost of la 


bor and 


Is 


time, on the wood, such drawings 
might have been as soon etched on the cop 
per at once; and where 
of 
copper plate would have cost less, and last 
the 
I never could discover any additional beau 
ty « 


a large impression 


any publication was not required, the 


ed long enough for purpose intended. 
wv color that the crossed strokes gave to 
the Impression beyond the effect produced 
by plain parallel lines. This is very appar 
ent when to a certainty the plain surtace 
of the wood will print as black as ink and 
balls can make it, without any further la- 
bor at all; and it may easily be seen that 
the thinnest strokes eut upon the plain sur- 
face will throw some light on the subject 
or design; and if these strokes, again, are 
made still wider, or of equal thickness to 
the black lines, the color these produce will 
and the more the white strokes 
are thickened, the nearer will they in their 
varied shadings approach to white; and if 


be a gray ; 
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22 
quite taken away, then a perfect white is 


obtained, The methods I have pursued ap- 


_ pear tome to be the sinple and easy perfec 


tion of wood-engraving for book-printing ; 
and, no doubt, will appear better or worse 


according to the ability of the artist whe | 


executes them.” 

These sound remarks find their confirma- 
tion in all the cuts of Bewick that illustrate 
the present article. Cut 6 furnishes a beau- 
tiful example of pure parallel lines, dis- 
pensing even with outline. No draughts 
man nowadays would voluntarily adopt this 
mode of delineation on the block, and no 
engraver would, if the drawing were washed 
in, choose to execute it in, Bewick’s manner. 
Training and tradition have deprived the 
latter of the skill required to work simply 
in parallel lines, and to depend for his effect 
upon the calenlated force and meaning of 
every line. Nevertheless, we are witnessing 
a return to the practice above contended 
for, and the British school of engravers who 
produce the masterpieces of the 


London 
(rraphic discard cross-hatching as religiously 
as Bewick himself. 

As a delineator of nature and of manners, 








10.—** ARGOS WAS THERE.” 


Bewick takes rank with the great masters 
of all times. He was not an imaginative 
designer: he could not etherealize the hu- 
man form into a cherub or a goddess; but 
what he saw he could reproduce with rare 


fidelity and sympathy. His humor, like his 


moralizing, is constant and superabundant. | 
Che few specimens here given are like drops | 


from the ocean. He is very fond of awk- 


ward situations, as when he makes an ab- | 


sent-minded old woman mount a stile on the 
other side of which is a rampant bull; or 
when he draws for us a horseman entangled 


in a kite string, which the boy who holds | 


must let go or else be drawn into the ford; 
or when he shows us the careful housewife 
hanging out her clothes in the yard, hav- 
ing already spread some upon the grass to 
bleach, and through the gate, left open by 
people going out, the hens and the old sow 
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and her litter enter and seatter then 
over the unfortunate linen. But the 
endless. Tears and laughter are pro 
ally close of kin. Bewick’s pathos 
| below his humor: it may be a drown: 
py on the brink of a stream, a dead hy 
| the pasture, about which the crows ar 
ering, a poor lamb caught in the brie; 
parting with its tleece, or the climax o 
olation in a deserted hearth-stone 
| his art and his humanity are admiral 
One other gift he has in great perfect 
His backer 
in his larger pieces, his landscapes 
Vignettes, bear out this statement.  ¢ 
is a good illustration of this faculty, ji 
a glaring example of its absence is 
seen in the background of Ramsay’s pou 
Bewick’s invention knew no limits, an 
Was never at a loss to fill in the distance: 
a picture. 


| the sense of perspective. 


Hence his backgrounds are 
ways as firm and well defined as the for 
grounds, and by this test one may not 
distinguish Bewick from the engravers 
}draughtsmen of the present day, but 
| from his own pupils, like William Hay 
The revolution that has taken place 
be summed up in 
statement that moder 
draughtsmen regard the 
block on which they draw 
as white paper; Bewick 
regarded it as black. Cut 
7 shows that he was as 
much at home in marin 
views as in landscay 
The seale of his pet 
formances is fairly indi 
eated by the samples her 
viven. The outside d 
mensions of his largest 


blocks do not 
three by six inches. The 
Vignettes are of all sizes 
generally falling wit! 
three by three. Tl 
large cuts of our illustrated papers, whic! 
were perhaps beyond the dreams of Bew 
| ick, are composed of numerous blocks bolt 
ed together, and engraved separately, 
may be by as many engravers as there ar 
blocks. It is to be observed, however, that 
the small seale does not, in Bewick’s cas 
cover any defects of form or proportio: 
Mr. Ruskin, in his Ariadne Florentina, gives 
enlarged fac-similes of a pig and a frog tro! 
the Fables, and the masterly character of the 
drawing is only the more revealed. Thro 
upon a screen by the stereopticon, they h 
borne magnifying equally well, and will 
found capable of affording great delight 
Concerning the number of Bewick’s cuts 
| Whether carrying out his own designs © 
| those of others, it is diffieult if not impossi- 
ble to make an accurate estimate; but the) 
are counted by thousands. The British Birds 


SUTPass 














> 
it 





e contains more than 500, the Quadrupeds 


340, the various editions of Fables at 


ist as many more; and a large proportion 


ese had been studied and executed sev 
times, as is proved by Hugo in Bewick’s 
vl- Cuts, already referred to. The 
Quadrupeds were executed in five 
at the rate of 


cuts 


the 


rs, or more than one a 


eek, chiefly by night, as we have seen. 


In closing, a few quotations from emi- 
judges will serve to show the estima 


min whieh Bewick’s work has been held 


ih 


th on the ethical and the artistie side. 


slie styles him “a truly original genius,” 
artist of the highest order in his way,” 
o “resembles Hogarth this, that 
ustrations of the stories of others are not 


in his 


be compared with his own inventions.” 


skin calls him “a man who was not 


THOMAS BEWIC 


K. 


trained at all [i.e., we must understand, in 
wood-cutting }], and who was, without train 
ing, Holbein’s equal;” and again speaks of 
“the magnificent artistic power, the flaw 
less virtue, veracity, tenderness, the infinite 
humor of the man,” re 
former as Holbein, or Botticelli, or Luther, o1 
Savonarola.” 


who was “as stout a 
And here, finally, is what the 
poet Wordsworth said to William Bewick : 

“Let me take this opportunity to express 
my admiration of those beautiful works by 
your namesake, the engravings wood, 
transcripts of nature, that [ look at with 
ever-recurring pleasure, and wonder at the 
variety and texture the artist has contrived 
to produce upon such difficult material. 1 


hope, when you have an opportunity, you 


will not forget to make my compliments and 
respects to Mr. Bewick.” 
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[Aw incident related in the Memoirs of tl 


d Abrantés suggested this sketch. The character 


tion of the persons represented in the episode, 
dramatic action, such as it is, are the writer's 


CHARACTERS, 


ACHILLE Lovuvols. 
LABOISSIERE. 

PADRE JOSEP. 
MERCEDES. 

URSULA. 

SERGEANT AND SOLDIERS. 


SCENE: Spain. PrERIOD: 1810. 
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ACT I. 





hment of French troops birouacked on 
A sentinel 
The 


dia 


lae of the forest of Covelleda. 
en yn the rocks overhanging the camp 
the 
roqvesses. LOUVOIS and LABOISSIERE, 


s relieved in dumb-show as 


ed in areat-coats, are seated by a smoul 


the foreground 


five of brush-wood tn 


SCENE I. 
Lovvors and LABOISSIERE. 
Louvois! 


MISSIERI 
kh? 


This is not amusing. 


Vos. 


ISSLERE. You 
s gloomy to-night as an undertaker out 


sloyment. 
UVoIS. Say, rather, an executioner who 
? Well, ves. My 


in this business. 


es his trade. Gloomy 


ence Is not at ease 
iy be forgiven, or can forgive himself, 
a ernuel thing done in the heat of bat- 
but to steal upon a defenseless village, 
n cold blood old men, 
children—that revolts me. 
\BOISSIERE, 
Yes 


LABOISSIERE. The orders are 


sabre women, 
It must be done, however. 
LOUVOIS. the poor wretches! 

Every soul! 

LABOISSIERE. Afterall, they have brought 


LoOUVOIS. 


themselves. Every detile in these in 


i] mountains bristles with carbines, and 
llage gives shelter or warning to the 


ry villag 
The army is being decimated by 


errillas. 
ssassination. It is the same ghastly story 
ighout Castile and Estremadura. After 
have taken a town we lose more men than 
ost it. I would rather look 

to the throat of a battery at twenty yards 
in attempt to pass through certain streets 


us to storm 


Madrid or Burgos after night-fall. You 
y n at one end, but, diantre! you don’t 


ne out at the other. 
Louvots. These people are fighting fo1 
r homes. 
LABOISSIERE. Poisoning wells is not fight- 
¢, and assassination is not war. I see no 
iy to end this but by striking some such 
Was we are about to strike. 
Louvots. Perhaps you are right. Certain- 
the French army in Spain is in a perilous 
sition. The men are worn out with con- 
tending against shadows, and disheartened 
victories that prove more fatal than de- 
teats in other hands. 
LABOISSIERE. It is the devil’s own coun- 


try. Even their cigars are detestable. Will 
on have one? 
Louvors. Merci! 


LABOISSIERE (after a pause). This village 

f Arguano which we are to “ discipline,” as 

General Junot would say, is it much of a 
lage? 

Lovuvors. No; an insignificant cluster of 

hamlets—one wide calle with a zigzag line 

of stueco houses on each side, a posada, and 
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a forlorn church standing like an overgrow! 
tombstoue in the middle of the grave-vard 
On a hill-top overlooking all, a windmill of: 
the time of Don Quixote. In brief, the reg 
ulation Spanish village 
LABOISSIERE. 
LOUVOIS 
LABOISSIERI 


? 


You have been there, then 
Yes, | have been there 
He that 
look in his eyes which struck me just now 
{ Aloud. ] 
unpleasant association with the place. 

LOUVOIS No: the contrary, | 
but agreeable memories of Arguano 
I was quartered there, or rather in the neigh 
borhood, for 


slou ly 


| aside } has Sale 


Pardon me, Louvois: you've some 


on have 


none 


several weeks a year or more 


ago. I was recovering from a wound at the 
time, and the air of that valley did me bet 
ter service than a dozen surgeons. Then 


the Village people were simple, hone st folks 

for Spaniards. Indeed, they 
folks. I remember the old padre, he 
not half a bad fellow, though [ve 
for priests. With his seant 
and his thin white hair brushed behind his 


were kindly 
was 
no love 


black sontane, 


ears under a silk skull-eap, he somehow re 
minded me of my old mother in Languedoc, 
and friends. We to 
empty a bottle together now and then in the 
shady posada garden. The native wine here, 


we were good used 


when you get it pure, betters expectation. 
LABOISSIERE. Whi, that 
with the enemy! 


was consorting 


The Church is our dead 


liest foe now. Since the bull of Pius VII 
excommunicating the Emperor we are all 
heretical dogs in Spanish eyes. His Holi 


ness has made murder a short-cut to heaven.” 
By poniarding or poisoning a Frenchman, 
these fanaties fancy they insure their souls. 

Louvois. Yes, they believe that; yet, for 
all, [have no great thirst for this poor padre’s 
blood. It the had only turned 
over some other village to me! But no; I 
had been stationed at Arguano, I knew the 
locality, and my request to be 


maréchal 


assigned a 
different command was not even listened to 
In any case such an expedition would fill 
me with horror, but as it is There is a 
fatality in sending to Arguano. Re 
member that. From the moment the orders 
came IT have had here 
A while ago, in a half doze, I dreamed ot 


me 


such a heaviness 


* In Andalusia, and in fact throughout Spain, 


period, the priests taught the children a 


it that 


catechism 





of which this is a specimen: 
“How many Emperors of the French are 
‘One actually, in three deceiving persons 
‘What are they ca 
‘Napoleon, Murat, and 
» Peace.” 
“Which is the most wicked 2?” 
‘They are all equally so.” 
“What are the French ? 
** Apostate Christians turned heretics.” 
“What punishment does a Spaniard deserve who 


» there? 


ean 
ec 


Manuel Godoy, Prince of 


fails in his duty ?” 

‘“*The death and infamy of a traitor.” 
“Ts it a sin to kill a Frenchman ?” 
**No, my father; heaven is gained by } 


those heretical dogs.” 
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cutting down this harmless old priest who 
had come to me to beg mercy for the women 
and children. I cut him face, 
Laboissiére! I saw him smiling still, with 
his lip slashed in two. The irony of it! I 
couldn’t have done that, surely, if I had 
When I think of that smile, I 
am tempted to break my sword over my 
and throw 
yonder, 


across the 


been awake. 


knee myself into the ravine 

LABOISSIERE [aside]. This is the man who 
got the cross for sabring three gunners in 
the trench at Saragossa! It is odd he should 
be so moved by the idea of killing a beggar- 
ly old Jesuit more or less. [ dAloud.] Bah! 
it was only a dream, after all—one of those 
Villainous nightmares which run wild over 
these hills. I have been kicked by ‘em my- 
self many atime. What, the devil! dreams 
always go by contraries ; in which case you 
will have the satisfaction of being knocked 
on the head by the old padre—and so quits. 
It may come to that. We are surrounded 
by spies; I would wager a week’s rations 
that Arguano is prepared for us. 

Lovuvots. IT hope se. An 
resistance would cover all, 
They must 
and our purpose. 


assault with 
Yes, yes—the 

know our destination 
A movement such as this 


[ Ab- 


spies. 


could not have been made in secret. 
ruptly.|  Laboissiere! 

LABOISSIERE. Well? 

Lovuvotis. There was a certain girl at Ar- 
guano—a niece or goddaughter to the old 
padre —a brave girl. 

LABOISSIERE. Ah Come now, con- 
fess, mon capitaine, it was the sobrina and 
not the old priest you struck down in your 
dream. 

Lovuvois. Yes, that was it. 
know ? 

LABOISSIERE. 
Tion. 


so? 


How did you 
By instinet and observa- 
There is always a woman at the bot- 
tom of every thing. only to go 
deep enough. 


You have 


Lovuvois. This girl troubles me. I was 
ordered from Arguano very suddenly; then 
communication with the place was cut off. 
I have never heard word of her since. I 
would not have any hurt befall that girl, 
Laboissiére. And there is no human way 
to warn her of the danger. 
senger could not reach the village alive, and 
no other is to be trusted. 

LABOISSIERE. I doubt if at this moment 
there is a single old man, woman, or child 
left in Arguano. The very leaves of the 
trees in this dismal forest are eyes to watch 
and lips to betray our movements. 


with that fine store of grain and aguardi- 
ente we so sorely need, and a score or two 
of brigands are doubtless lying in wait for 
us in some rocky pass. 
ety about the girl. 
proverb ?—* We 


Dismiss your anxi- 
What is that Gascogne 
suffer most from the ills 
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which never happen.” Let us 
rest; we have had a rough day. 
Louvols. You are right: we should 
We march at daybreak. Good-night 
LABOISSIERE. Good-night, andy 
France! 
Lovuvotrs. Vive !Empereur! 
LABOISSIERE walks away humming : 


cet 
Bel 


l 


* Reposez-vous, bon chevaliers. 
Louvots (looking after him). There o 
light heart. But mine 
lead. 


mine is as hea 


SCENE ITI. 
LYRICAL INTERLUDE, 
Soldiers’ Song. 

The camp is hushed; the fires burn 
Like ghosts the sentries come and go 
Now seen, now lost, upon the height 
A keen drawn sabre glimmers whit 
Swiftly the midnight steals away 

Reposez-vous, bon chevaliers ! 


Perchance into your dream shall econ 
Visions of love or thoughts of home 
The furtive night-wind, hurrying by, 
Shall kiss away the half-breathed sig! 
And softly whispering, seem to say, 


Reposez-vous, bon chevaliers ! 


Through star-lit dusk and shimmering ce 


| It is your lady comes to you! 


Delphine, Lisette, Annette—who knows 

By what sweet wayward name she goes 

Wrapped in white arms till break of da 
Reposez-vous, bon chevaliers ! 


ACT It. 
Morning. The interior of a stone hut in 
guano. Through the door opening upon 


street are seen piles of Indian corn, sheaves 
of wheat, and loaves of bread burned to cin 
ders. Empty leather wine-skins are scattered 
here and there among the ashes. In one co 
ner of the chamber, which is low-studded | 
spacious, an old woman, propped up with } 
lows, is sitting on a pallet and crooning to lu 
self. In the centre of the room a child lis 
asleep in a cradle. Mrerceprs. Padre Jt 
SEF entering abruptly. 


SCENE I. 
Mercepes, Padre Josér, and URSULA. 
Padre Josbr. 


Mercedes! daughter! are 


| you mad to linger so? 


MERCEDES. Nay, father, it is you who are 
mad to come back for me. 
Padre Josér. We were nearly a mile frou 


| the village when I missed you and the litt 
The | 
peasants have probably already made off | 


one. I thought you were with those wl 

started at sunrise. Quick, Mercedes! ther 

is not an instant to lose. 
MercepDeEs. Then hasten, Padre 


José! 


while there is yet time. 
[ Pushes him toward the door. 
Padre Josér. And you, child? 
MERCEDES. I shall stay here. 


MERCEDES'S ROCKING 


Padre JOSEF. 
! will 


Listen 
stay here, and 
ood-hounds at our very doors! 


to her, Sainted Vir 
she the French 
MERCEDES ( pointing to URSULA in the cor- 
. Could [leave old Ursula, and she 
le to lift foot?) Think 
esh and blood! 
Padre Jostr. Ah. cielo! 
rvotten 


not 
a you hy owl 
true. 
her, the cowards! and 
God willed it—santificado sea tu 
[ Hesitates. | Mercedes, Ursula 
d—very old; the better part of her is al 
eadyv dead. 


They have 


now it i 


00 late. 
ombre. Is 
See how she laughs and mum 
es to herself, and knows naught of what 
passing. 

MreRCEDES. The poor grandmother! she 
uks it is a saint’s day. 

Padre Jostr. What life death to 
r whose soul is otherwhere? What is a 
cond more or less to the leaf that clings 
»a shrunken bough? But you, Mercedes, 
u are young; the long summer smiles for 
ch as you. Think of yourself; think of 
hiquita. Come with me, child, come. 


is or 


Ursuna. Ay, ay, go with the good padre, 


SONG 


There 
the 
tanets 
to toot 


dear. the 


an ¢ 


Is dancing on 
Vd 
1 I was a slip of 
best in the 
was , Mercedes—a merry jade 
Wear rroidered garters, dear. 
MERCEDES. 
No. Het 


now here, now 


I 


as 


green 
hear music 


Whet 


with the 


evel ar for ¢ 


a girl I used 
if cachuea, | 
a merry jade 
youl 
She hears music. [ Listens 
wanders strangely 


there, 


mind to-day, 
Phe gray spirits are 
[ To URSULA, gently.] No, grand 
mother, I shall stay with you and Chiquita 
Padre Jostr. You are Mercedes. 
They will murder you all. 
MERCEDES. They will not have the heart to 
harm Chiquita, nor me, perhaps, for her sake 
Padre Jostr. They have no hearts, these 
Ah, Mercedes, do you not know 
better than most that a Frenchman has no 
heart ? 
MERCEDES 


with her. 


mad, 


Frenchmen. 


I know 


sweet 


hastily). nothing. | 
shall stay. life to me? Go 
Padre Joséf. What could save vou if they 
found you here? 


Is so 
Not your priest's robe 

Padre Josér. You will follow, my daugh 
ter? 
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MERCEDES. No. 


| Nay, ‘tis thy laughter makes the ril! 
Padre Jostérv. 1 beseech you. 


| Hush its voice and the bird be stil! 
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MERCEDEs. No, 
Padre Jostr. Then you are lost. 
MercepeEs. Nay, padrino, God is every | 
where. Do not be angry. Lay your hands | 
for an instant on my head, as you used to | 
do when I was a little child, and go—go. 


Padve Jostr. A Dios. 


Padre Josée makes the sign of the cross on | 
MERCEDES’s forehead, and slowly turns away. | 
MERCEDES rises, follows him to the door, and | 
looks after him with tears in her eyes. Then | 
she returns to the middle of the room, and sits | 
on a low stool beside the cradle. 


SCENE IT. 
MERCEDES and URSULA., 


Ursvu a (after a silence). Has he gone, the 
good padre? 


Mercepes. Yes, grandmother. 


URSULA (reflectively). He was your uncle | 


once, 

MERCEDES. Once? Yes,andalways. How 
you speak! 

Ursu a. He is not gay any more, the good 
padre. He is getting old—getting old. 

Mercepes. To hear her! and she eighty 
years last San Miguel’s Day! 

Unsuta. What day is it? 

Mercrepes. Hist! [Lays one finger on her | 
lips.] Chiquita is waking. 

Urnsuxa (querulously). Hist? Nay, I will 
say my say in spite of all. Hist? God help 
us! who taught thee to say hist to thy eld- 
ers? Ay,ay, who taught thee? What day 
is it? 

Mercepes [aside]. How sharp. she is 
awhiles! [Aloud.] Pardon, pardon. Here 
is little Chiquita, with both eyes wide open, 
to help me beg thy forgiveness. [ Takes up 
the child.| See, she has a smile for grand- 
mother. Ah, no, little one, IL have no milk 
for thee; the trouble has taken it all. 
Nay, ery not, dainty, or that will break my 
heart. 

Ursvuca. Sing to her, nieta. What is it 
you sing that always hushes her? Tis gone 
from me. 

Mercepes. I know not. 

Ursu.a. Bethink thee. 

Mercepes. I can not. The rhyme of the 
three little white teeth? 

UrsvuLA (clapping her hands), Ay, ay, that 
is it! 

MERCEDES rocks the child and sings: 


Who is it opens her blne bright eye, 

Bright as the sea and blue as the sky? 
Chiquita! 

Who has the smile that comes and goes 

Like sunshine over her mouth’s red rose? 
Muchachita! | 

What is the softest laughter heard, 

Gurgle of brook or trill of bird, 
Chiquita ? 


Muchachita ! 


Ah, little flower-hand on my breast, 

How it soothes me and gives me res 
Chiquita! 

What is the sweetest sight I know? 

Three little white teeth in a row, 

Three little white teeth in a row, 
Muchachita ! 


As MERCEDES finishes the song a roll of « 
is heard in the street. At the first tap s) 
starts and listens intently, and then assu 
a stolid air. The sound approaches the doo 
and suddenly ceases. 
LABOISSIERE (speaking outside). A sergeayt 
and two men to follow me. [Mutters.] ¢ 
me if there is so much as a rat left in 1 
whole village! Not a drop of wine, and th: 


| bread burned to a crisp. 


[ Appears at the threshold 
SCENE IIL. 
LABOISSIERE, MERCEDES, and Soldi: 
LABOISSIERE. Hulloa! what is this? A 


old woman and a young one. Ah ea, 
she is gentille, the young one. Girl, 


;are you doing here ? 


MERCEDES. It is my own roof, sefior. 

LABOISSIERE. But your neighbors 
gone. Why are not you with them? 

MERCEDES (pointing to Ursula). It is u 


| grandmother, senor. She is paralyzed. 


LABOISSIERE. So?) You couldn't carry 
off, and you remained? 

MERCEDES. Precisely. 

LABOISSIERE. That was being a_ brave 
girl. [Lifts his cap.] I salute valor whe 


;ever I meet it. Why have all the villagers 


fled? 

MERCEDES (bitterly). You know right w 
Did they wish to be massacred ? 

LABOISSIERE (shrugging his shoulders). A 
you bad no fear? 

MERCEDES. It would be too much glo 
for a hundred and eighty French soldiers t 
kill one poor peasant girl. And then to com 
so far! 

LABOISSIERE [aside]. She knows our vet 
numbers, the fox! Now she shows her teeth! 
Why did your people waste the wine and 
bread? 

Mercepes. That yours might neither eat 
the one nor drink the other. We do not sav: 
food, sehor, for our enemies. My peopl 
could not take the provisions away ; so tli 
destroyed them. 

LABOISSIERE. C'est juste. Frenchim: 
would have done the same. Give the de 
his due. Is that your child? 

MERCEDES. Yes, the hija is mine. 

LABoIssIzRE. Where is your husband 


| with the brigands yonder ? 


Mercepes. My husband? 
LABOISSIERE. Your lover, then. 











tO VE 


do not know I have no 


CEDES. I 
My 
BOISSIERE, 
euerrilla. 
RCEDES. If 


husband is dead. 


I think you are lying now. 


he 
hould be proud of him, senor, 

What a little demon 
What is 
vith her ?—Here, sergeant; go 
hatter He 
da at the other end of the Village. 


were, I should not deny 
Is 
BOISSIERE [aside 
But she is ravissante ! to be 
report 
to the captain. is in the 
[ Exit sergeant, 
ts of eruliation and laughter are heard in 
street, and presently three or four soldiers 
er bearing several hams and a skin of wine. 
FIRST SOLDIER. 
LABOISSIERE. Where did you get that? 
Fins? SOLDIER. Inacellar hard by, hidden 


Viola, lieutenant! 


rsome straw. 
SOLDIER. There ten 
s of wine like this jolly fellow with his 


SECOND are more 


er jacket. Pray order a division of the 

,my lieutenant, for we are as dry as 
vs in a box. 

LABOISSIERE. A 
s suspiciously at MERCEDES. | 


moment, mes enfants, 
Woman, 
that wine good ? 
MERCEDES. The vintage was poor this 
r, senor. 
LABOISSIERE. I 
a Frenchman to drink? 
MERCEDES. Why not, sefior ? 
LABOISSIBERE (sternly). Yes or no! 
Yes. 
LABOISSIERE. Why was it not served like 
rest, then? 
Mercepes. They hid that 
¢ to come back when you were gone. 
LABOISSIERE. That sounds true. 
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mean is that wine good 


, 


MERCEDES. 


much, think- 


Open it, 


KRDITLION, I 


TO HEAVEN! 


To MER 


] 
Liass, 


some one, and feteh me a 
You will 
MERCEDES 

drink. 
LABOISSIERI 


drink this 


When I 


CEDES. ] 
coldly). am thirsty I 
Pardieu! this time 
shall drink because J a 

MERCEDES 


mn thirsty 
As you will [ Empties the 


lot 


Was 


he King! 


glass unhesitatingly | 
Phat 
toast; I would have preferred the Emperor; 
but afte lo 
whom will the small-bones drink ? 
Mercepes. The child, senor? 
LABOISSIERI 
ehild. 
draught will do her good. 
MERCEDES. 
LABOISSIERI 
MERCEDES. 


LABOISSIERE, an impudent 


no matter—each his kind 


steadily 


Yes, the 


Is pale and sickly-looking; a 


eying her 


She 


But, senor 
Do you hear? 
But 


thirteen months old, 


Chiquita, senor she 


so little, only and the 
wine is strong! 
LABOISSIERE. She shall drink. 
MERCEDES. Give it me, then. 
MERCEDES takes the 
LABOISSIERE watches her ¢ 


Woman! 


glass and holds it to the 
child's lips. osely, 
LABOISSIERE. 
bles. 
MERCEDES. Nay, it is Chiquita swallows 
fast. taken it Ah, 
sefor, it is a sad thing to have no milk for 
the little one. Are you content ? 
LABOISSIERE. Yes; I that the 
men may quench their thirst without fear 


your hand trem 


so See, she has all. 


now sec 
One can not be too careful in this le Spita 
Fall to, mes enfants ; ut tirst 
a glass for your lieutenant. { Drinks 
Ursua. Ay, ay, the young forget the old 
forget the old. 
LABOISSIERE 


ble « ountry ! 


laughing). Why, there’s the 
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old sorceress! She has reason. She should | full of those soft oaths which wome; 
have her share. Place aux dames! <A cup, | I carried it in my bosom for a twelve 
somebody, for Madame la Diablesse! |then for another twelvemonth [ cay 
MERCEDES [aside]. The coward! | because I hoped to give it back to yo 
One of the men carries wine to Ursuta. Mer-| day. [Takes a paper from her pocket.) s 
crepes lays Cu1quiva in the cradle, and sits | sehor, what slight things words are. 
on the stool beside it, resting her forehead on | [ Tears the paper into small piec 
her palms. Several soldiers come in and fill | she scatters at his feet. 
their canteens from the wine-skin. They| Lovuvois. It is you who have 
stand in groups, laughing and talking in an |\ faith. Ishould be the last of men if | 
under-tone among themselves. LABOISSIERE, | have forgotten you, Mercedes. — Lisi 
who has thrown himself on a settle, suddenly | me. Since I left Arguano IT have |» 
starts to his feet. } Lisbon, Madrid, among the mounts 
LABOISSIERE. The child! look at the ehild! | where not ?—in all places except those | 
What is the matter with it? It turns livid | which it was possible to get a message { 
itis dying! Comrades, we are poisoned ! | you. The troubled state of the coy 
MERCEDES (rising hastily and throwing her } should have explained my silence when 
mantilla over the cradle). Yes, you are poison- | doubted. Twice I have had letters brouy 
ed! Al fuego—al fuego—todos al fuego !* back to me—with the bearers’ blood nyo) 
You to perdition, I to heaven! them. What Frenchman could find | 
LABOISSIERE. Quick, some of yon, go warn | way through the forest of Covelleda? Ot) 
the others. [Unsheathing his sword.] Lend |er letters, trusted to Spanish hands, hay 
where I ought to have begun, empoison- | been opened, as I suspected they would | 
neuse ! 


8 


jin the hope of finding money. So nothing 

MERCEDES (tearing aside her neckerchief ). | from me has reached you. It is just as w 
Strike here, senor! | If the words you had of mine have lost 
Lovuvols enters, and halts between the tiwo| ue to you, it is because they are like thos 

with a puzzled erpression on his face. His| jewels which, in the story the padre told 

glance slowly turns from LABOISSIERE and | us, changed their color when the weare 
falls upon MERCEDES. | proved uyfaithfal. 

Louvors. Mercedes! | Mercepes. Aquiles! 

LABOISSIERE. Louvois, we are dead men!| Louvots. Though I could not com: 
Beware of her; she is a tiend! Kill her/you nor send to you, I never dreamed of 
without a word! The drink already throt- | being forgotten. I used to say to myselt 
tles me—I can not breathe here. “A week, a month, a year—what does 

[Staggers out, follawed wildly by the) matter? That brown girl is as true 
soldiers. steel!” IT think I bore a charmed lift 

i those days; I grew to believe that neithe1 
illness nor death could touch me wntil Thad 
seen you again, Mercedes. [The girl stands 
Louvots. What does he say? with her hands crossed on her bosom, and looks 

Mercrepes. You heard hin. at him with @ growing light in her eyes.) It 

Louvots. His words have no sense. ({Ap- | was only the day before yesterday that ou 
proaching her.) Oh, why are you in this | division returned to Burgos. I have lain 
place, Mercedes ? 


Val 


is 


SCENE IV. 


LovuVoIs and MERCEDES 


awake two nights devising means to let you 
MERCEDES (drawing back). EF am here,| know that I was near you. Then that 
senol }dreadful order came. It was a grim trick 
Louvors. You call me seior— \of Fate’s to seleet me to lead a column 
Mercedes. Because we Spaniards do not j against Arguano. You wonld see how lit 
desert those who depend on us. {tle heart I had for the duty if you contd 
Louvors. Is that a reproach?) Then it} but suspect the joy which filled me when | 
is cruel. Have you forgotten found the village deserted. [MErcEDrs 
Mercepes. I have not forgotten any | mores siiftly aeross the room, and, kneeling on 
thing. Ll have had cause to remember all. | the flag-stones near LOUVoOIs's feet, begins | 
I remember, among other things, that a cer- | pick up the fragments of the letter. Louvols 
tain wounded French soldier was cared for | suddenly stoops and takes her by the wrists. | 


in this village as if he had been one of onr | 
own people, and that now he comes back to 

massacre us. 
Louvors. Mercedes! | 
Mercepes. I remember the morning, | 
nearly two years ago, when the padre | 
brought me your letter. Beeause it was 
— | 


* “To the flames—to the flames—all of you to the | 
flames !” | 


Mercedes! 

Mercepes. Ah, but I was so unhappy! 
Was I unhappy? I forget. [Looks up 
his face and laughs.) It is so long ago! 
When I hear your voice, two years are as 
yesterday. It was not I, but some poor gil 
I used to know, who was like to die for you 
It was not I—I have never been any thing 
but happy. Nay, [must needs weep a little 
for her, the days were so heavy to that pool 
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And when you go away again, as go MERCEDEs. I am dying—I am poisoned 
at The wine was drugged for the Freneh. Chi 
s. I shall take that poor girl with | quita—there in the cradle—she is dead 






cedes. Do you understand? You} and I { Sinks down at his feet 
come With me to Burgos.  [ Aside.) LOUVOIS (stooping over her). Mercedes! 

blank look she wears! She does! Mercedes! 

to understand. After a brief interval a measured tramp is heard 
CEDES (abstractedly). With you to outside. { sergeant, with a file of soldiers in 
;? Am I dreaming all this? The disarder, enters the hut. ; ; 

wom seems unfamiliar; the crucifix 7 

it which I have knelt a thousand —* 

isitalways there? My head is full SERGEANT and SOLDIEKS 
outed visions. I think I hear musie, FirsT SOLDLER. Behold! he has killed the 
e sound of castanets, like poor old | murderess. 
\ Those airs in the street, is it a SECOND SOLDIER. If she had but twenty 
making? Ah! what a pain struck | lives, now! 
irt then! O God! I had forgetten. THirp SoLprer. That would net bring 

his arm and pushes him from her.) | back our lieutenant and the rest. 
you drunk wine this day? } SECOND SOLDIER. Sapristi, no! but. it 


VoOIs, Why, Mercedes, how strange would vive us life for life. 
! First SOLDIER. Malediction! are twenty 


RCEDES. No, no! have you drunk wine ? | dead ? 


uvors. Well, yes,a cup without. What SERGEANT. Taisez-vous! Mon capitaine! 


How white you are! [ The sergeant advances and makes a military 


ERCEDES. Quick! let me look you in| salute to Louvots, who is half kneeling beside 
fuce. I wishtotell yousomething. All| the body ef the woman.] Mon eapitaine! 


vs slip fromme. Chiquita No, hold | [Aside.] He does not answer me. [ Lays 
ser. Ido not see you now. Intothe| his hand hurriedly on Lovuvots’s shoulder 
elt—into the sunlight. Silenee, there! and stand uncovered. Le 
UVoIs. She is fainting. capitaine est mort! 


THE FORECLOSURE OF THE MORTGAGE 
WaLK right in the settin’-room, Deacon; it’s all in a muddle, you see 
But I hadn’t no heart to right it, so ve jest let everv thing be 


Jesides, 'm a-goin’ to-morrer—I calk’late to start with the dawn 


And the house won't seem so home-like if it’s all upsot and forlorn 
I sent off the children this mornin’ thev both on ’em be ered to stay 
But I thought *twould be easier, mebbe, if I was alone to-day 


For this was the very day, Deacon, jest twenty vear ago, 


That Caleb and me moved i 


1; so I couldn't forgit it, you know 

We was so busy and happy !—we'd ben married a month befor 

And Caleb word clear the table and brush up the kitehen floor 

He said I was tired, and he'd help me; but, law! that was always his wav— 
Always handy and helpful, and kind, to the very last day 

Don’t you remember, Deacon, that winter | broke my arm ? 

Why, Caleb skursely left me, not even to ’tend to the farm 

There night and mornin’ I saw him, a-settin’ so close to mv bed, 

And I knew him in spite ef the fever that made me so wild in my head 
He never did nothin’ to grieve me, until he left me behind— 

Yes, I know, there’s no use in talkin’, but somehow it eases my mind 

And he sot such store by you, Deacon, I meedn’t tell you now, 

But unless he had your jedgment, he never would buy a cow 

Well, our cows is gone, and the horse too—poor Caleb was fond of Jack 
And I eried like a fool this mornin’ when I looked at the empty rack 

I hope he'll be kindly treated: *twould worry poor Caleb so 

If them Joneses should whip the cretur—but I s’pose he ain’t like to know 
I've ben thinkin’ it over lately, that when Mary sickened and died, 

Her father’s sperrit was broken, for she was all 


He wasn’t never so cheery; he'd smile, but the smile wa’n’t bright 


is his pride 

And he didn’t care for the cattle, though once they'd ben his delight 

The neighbors all said he was ailin’, and they tried to hint it to me; 

They talked of a church-yard cough; but, oh! the blind are those who won't see 
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“BUT I COULDN'T PAY THE INTREST, NOR GIT THE FARM-WORK STRAIGUT,” 


I never believed he was goin’ till I saw him a-layin’ here dead.— 

There, there! don’t be anxious, Deacon; I haven't no tears to shed. 

I've tried to keep things together—I’ve ben slavin’ early and late— 

But I couldn't pay the int’rest, nor git the farm-work straight. 

So of course I've gone behindhand, and if the farm should sell 

For enough to pay the mortgage, I s’pose ’twill be doin’ well. 

I've prayed ag’inst all hard feclin’s, and to walk as a Christian ought, 
gut it’s hard to see Caleb’s children turned out of the place he bought ; 
And readin’ that text in the Bible "bout widows and orphans, you know, 
I can’t think the folks will prosper who are willin’ to see us go. 

But there! I'm a-keepin’ you, Deacon, and it’s nigh your time for tea, 

“ Won't I come over?” No, thank you; I feel better alone, you see. 
Besides, I couldn’t eat nothin’; whenever I’ve tried it to-day 

There's somethin’ here that chokes me. I’m narvous, I s’pose you'll say. 
“I’ve worked too hard?” No, I haven’t. Why, it’s work that keeps me strong 
If [ sot here thinkin’, I’m sartain my heart would break before long. 
Not that I care about livin’. I'd ruther be laid away 

In the place I've marked beside Caleb, to rest till the jedgment-day. 

But there’s the children to think of—that makes my dooty clear, 

And I'll try to foller it, Deacon, though I’m tired of this earthly speer. 
Good-by, then. I sha’n’t forgit you, nor all the kindness you've showed; 


name 
A 


z 


% 


wyme yp ws 


‘Twill help to cheer me to-morrer, as I go on my lonely road, 
For— What are you sayin’, Deacon? I needn’t—I needn’t go? 


ae 


PT hedge ahaa See 


Yow ve bought the mortgage, and I can stay? Stop! say it over slow.— 


“> 


ee ee 
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Jest wait now—jest wait a minute—l’ll take it in bime-by 


That I can stay. 


Why, Deacon, I don’t know what makes me ery! 


I haven’t no words to thank vou. Ef Caleb was only here, 


He’d sech a head for speakin’, he’d make my feelin’s cleat 


There’s a picter in our old Bible of 
And though he hasn’t no great-coat, 
He looks jest like you, Deacon, with 


an angel from the skies, 
and no spectacles on his eves, 


your smile so good and trew, 


And whenever I see that picter, ‘twill make me think of you 


The children will be so happy! Why, Debby will ‘most go wild; 


She fretted so much at leavin’ her g 


And, law! I'm as glad as Debby, ey 


it 


arding behind, poor child 


only for jest one thin 


Now I can tend the posies I planted there last spring 


On Caleb’s grave: he loved the flowers, and it seems as ef he'll know 


They're a-bloomin’ all around him while he’s sleepin’ there below 


AN ENGLISH BRII 


Emily Wayne! She was the 


poor 
| daughter of a captain on half-pay in 


English navy. Her family had led a 
iquil and retired country life till Emily 
vrown up, When they went over to 


Paris to enjoy change and see the world. 


was a fresh, pretty little girl, with 

ibout the usnal ignorance or 
n of any other boarding - school miss of 
eteen, but she was well pleased to avail 
erself of any advantages, and rapidly pick- 
ip tolerable French, improved in music 
hard practicing, and became a member 
dancing class under the instruction of 

M. Fouquet, who, with Cellarins, was chief 
fessor of that art in the latter days of 
Louis Philippe. Dancing masters who led 
idvance of fashion were just beginning 
nstruet their pupils in the figures of the 
ierman. The ladies of the class who met 
M. Fouquet’s rooms every Monday and 
Thursday from 3 to 5 p.m. were all known 
» each other, but it was understood that 
M. Fouquet had the privilege of introducing 
utlemen pupils of whose standing in so- 
There 


Englishmen, a 


ety he could give a good account. 
ere several travelling 
sung Greek in a fez from the Turkish Em- 
issy, an Italian cadet of the noble Neapoli 
tan house of Riazio-Sforza, and Count Ru- 
ver Koskoi, a nobleman of Roumania. 
Count Rudiger was a very agile dancer, 
ud Emily Wayne the prettiest girl at the 
oms. Itsoon became a settled thing that 
Ban, Vornik, Logothele, Postelnik, or 
hatever his appellation really was (for 
ount was only a free translation of some 
airbarous title), was her habitual partner. 
degrees they grew intimate. They met 
t balls, especially at a great entertainment 
viven by Lady Normanby at the English 
Count Rudiger made the = ac- 
iintanee of Captain Wayne and his good 
uly, and began to visit at their appartement 
the evenings. About this time a rich 
int of Miss Emily’s came to Paris, a wom- 
in who had seen the world upon its vulgar 


Kinbassy. 


Informa, | 


VE IN ROUMANIA 


side, while the Waynes were simply people 
of natural refinement who had _ hitherto 
seen nothing. The world had been shut 
out from them, as it were, by a glass door, 
through which they gazed, and hardly could 
distinguish men from shadows. Aunt Mar 
tha, however, was intent upon realities, and 
was so well pleased with her niece’s “ con 
quest,” about which the little sisters told 
her before she had had time to settle herself 
in her new rooms, that she expressed her in 
tention of giving her upon her wedding day 
£5000, 

This kind intention in some way reached 
A man need not 
be a fortune-hunter to appreciate the added 
charm lent by a little money to the graces 


the ears of Count Rudiger. 


of the lady he is disposed to love. The 
news of Aunt Martha’s bounty completed 
Mees” Emily. It was 
very amusing making love in the English 
fashion, with no preliminary explanations 
with papa and mamma. He diverted him 
self with it amazingly, consulted his French 
friends at the club about it, got the very 


his good opinion of * 


oddest counsels, and acted on them; hardly, 
however, surprising the young lady or het 
family, for Emily had had no experience in 
lovers or in love-making, and Captain and 
Mrs. Wayne could not communicate intelli- 
gibly with the would-be son-in-law. 

He proposed to her upon St. Valentine’s 
Day, having been assurea that that was the 
English saint’s day consecrated to such do- 
ings. Emily was a little frightened by the 
love-letter written upon gilt-edged paper 
embossed with hearts and Cupids. It did 
not seem like serious business to be asked 
to decide the greatest question of her life 
upon such tawdry stationery. It was ater 
ribly solemn question when she came to 
think about it. To go so far away into a 
land so totally unknown to her as Moldavia, 
to give herself to a husband of the Greek 
Chureh—yet people had assured her there 
was affinity between the Greek Church and 
the Anglican, so that to marry a man of 
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that communion would not be to commit a| 
sin like marrying a member of the Church | 
of Rome. Per contra, Emily felt sure she | 
was in love with him. Count Rudiger was | 
very handsome, fashionable, agreeable, with 
a great deal of naive simplicity of thought, in 
spite of his good-breeding. 


To be a count- | 


Countess Emily! 


ess She thought it was 
not right to be intluenced by such worldli- | 
ness as that, but surely it would be very | 
pleasant to have a coronet embroidered on | 
the pocket-handkerchiefs of her trousseau | 
and then to be mistress of his large estates; | 
to have 500 peasants to whom she might do | 
good on a grand scale when she became | 
their lady—and to have her aunt, father, | 
mother, and little sisters all so pleased at | 
her promotion ! 

Emily’s reasons for saying yes were as | 
many and as good as those of most girls. 
Alas! how carelessly that word is uttered 
let the columns of our newspapers, the rec- 
ords of our police courts, the pages of our 
novelists, the speeches and the writings of 
sufferers on all sides of us, proclaim. Let us 
at least be thankful that the choice of only 
one relationship is granted us. What would 
become of us if we had to incur the respon- 
sibility of providing ourselves with fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts, 
when we consider the confusion worse con- 
founded produced by the exercise of our one | 
privilege of choice in the selection of our | 
own husbands and wives? 

So Emily Wayne was married early in the 
spring at the English Embassy. There was 
some difficulty in getting her married by 
any Roumanian ceremony, for though there 
was a handsome new Greek Church lately 
erected in the Rue Nenve de Berri for the 
especial use of the Russian Embassy, she 
learned with surprise that no Roumanian 
would set foot in it; that the Russian and 
Roumanian Greek churches were wholly ir- | 
reconcilable; that the Russians were “ ac- | 
cursed dogs” and “ vile schismaties ;” that, 
in short (according to a confused idea she 
acquired on the subject), a member of the 
Church of England might as well be married 
ina conventicle by an elder of the Plymouth 
Brethren. However, they were duly married 
at last. A wandering archimandrite from 
Ronmania turned up in time in the French 
eapital. The Roumanian ceremony was very 
unimportant to Captain and Mrs. Wayne, 
provided they were all right as to the chief 
marriage at the English Embassy ; and early 
in June Count Rudiger and Countess Emily 
were floating down the Danube on their 
way to their new home. 

By this time it would have been hard to 
find a happier young wife than Countess 
Emily; her young lord, too, was most satis- 
factorily in love. 

Sweet little Countess Emily! Her nature 
developed itself under the fostering warmth 
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| aly. 





of her husband’s appreciation. In t 
shine of her new happiness all sorts; 
ty things in her—charms, graces, { 
coquetries—began to peep out shyly 


jevery other woman heartily in loy 
| whole being was absorbed by it. 


{ 


Rudiger was in love too, though he 


| other things to attend to, and was not 


ferent to the fare, the other passenge: 
the discomforts of the journey. Ther 
better place for enjoying love and loy: 
ing than the deck of a steamer. Co 


}ionship and conversation there becon 


cessities, mutual dependence is unayoi 
occasional absences are accept 
both to the party who goes forward t 
joy his cigar, and to his companion let 
ponder and arrange in her own thought 
the impressions to which her talk with 
has given rise. For conversations bety 
lovers either in the days of courtship « 
honey-moon are like excursions into an 
discovered country, where every step 
take leads to fresh knowledge, and it 
thing should rudely shock our prejudi: 
there is a curious process known to the 
feetious by which it can be adjusted rightly 
in some other light by her who “ believet! 
all things, hopeth all things,” as she la 
down her chart of married life by the aid 
of faith and sympathy. 

To any one who has not during the p 
two years refreshed his knowledge ot 
ography, we may say that Moldavia and 
Wallachia, now called Roumania, claim to 
have been peopled by Roman military eo 
onists who intermarried with the femal 
“voung barbarians” who played around thei 
Dacian mothers in gladiatorial days. ‘The 
language is a corrupted Latin, sufticient 
like Italian to be easily understood by a 
one familiar with the peasant speech of It 
It is supposed to be spoken by al 


we 


it 
Ol 


twelve millions of people, six or seven m 


ions of whom live in Moldavia and Walla- 
chia. At the time of which we write thos: 
people were not entirely emancipated from 
Turkish rule, though very nearly so. They 


| paid a tribute of about $100,000 annually to 


the Porte, and were bound not to ally then 
selves with her enemies. The ruler or Hos 
podar of Moldavia was Gregorio Ghika 
They were under the protection of five great 
powers, and about as well cared for as a 
baby with five nurses would have bee 
They elected their ruler, had him approved 
by the five powers, and appointed by a Turk 
ish firman from the Sultan. In shape Ro 
mania resembles a baby’s knitted shox 
Wallachia being the foot, Moldavia the a 
kle. The Wallachian sole rests on the Dai 
ube, the toe and instep touch on Hungat 
while Moldavia runs up like a wedge lx 
tween the Austrian Empire and the prov- 
inces of Southern Russia. It is as Kossut! 
says, “an island lying in a Selavonian sea.” 
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t Rudiger and Countess Emily were 
, the lively little capital of 
ivia, lying about ten the 
in troutier. The count preferred to 
slong the southern shore of Wallachia, 


tor Jassy 


miles from 


ind at Galatz, the sole port of his na- 


rincipality, so as to avoid the discom 


of a land journey across a country cov- 
ith tields of maize and wheel tracks, 
vholly destitute of highways. Feuds 
ore fiercely in a pint pot than a cal 
ind as a Moldavian he had no liking 
e court ol people of the sister prinel- 

while Emily, of course, adopted ey 
ot indeed, 
most subjects no ideas of her own to 
tothem. All her thought was how 


mely blessed she was, and how earnest 


dea her husband’s, having, 


e hoped to become her husband’s crown 
essing. 
Day after day they floated down the Dan- 
the shallow river winding through in- 
nably wide plains, sandy along the 
bed, but the interior. 
miles and miles scarcely a human habi- 
the few 
with reeds, were 


fertile toward 


m could be seen: and towns, 


huts thatched 
rdly more than villages. 


mud 
The most con 

nous objects in the landscape were the 
mense levers of the draw-wells, scattered, 
flocks, all 
along the 


the convenience of watering 
erthe country. Here and there 
res. Were wooden watch-houses, often 
ding on immensely elevated piles, and 
aloft 


) to be lighted as a warning to the 


(which were fagots of straw 


cous 
nolan 
erior of any sudden invasion. 

fhe Danube on this plain occupies a bed 
t of all proportion to its volume, though 
sometimes rises many feet above its or- 
iry level, and overtlows the country for 
On this occasion, luckily for 
out, 
submerged, otherwise 


iny miles, 
and 
they 


have been detained many 


ur travellers, the waters 
country 


ruld probably 


were 


te h 


urs on pestiferous sand-banks, and at sev- 
il points might have been compelled to 
inge their steamer. 

Had Countess Emily been capable of ap- 
preciating discomfort during her wedding 
would 
lained of the mosquitoes, an especially 


ourney, she have doubtless com- 

uomous race of which are believed in the 
Danubian provinces to be bred in the cave 
tthe dragon that received his death-stroke 
which shown not 
far from the banks of the Danube. It would 
most seem as if that pestiferons reptile 
ere still the seourge of the country which 
e ravaged while in life, having had his 
ft annoyance, as it were, put into 
ommission, for every summer swarms of 


rom St. George, and is 


mowers ¢ 


hese insects, bred from his putrid carcass, 
come forth from his former den to prey on 
nen and cattle. Even Countess Emily felt 
iardly in charity with her patron saint when 


| dinarily difficult 


these all-pervading pests, called Furia in- 


Sernalis by naturalists, compelled her after 


night-fall to seek shelter in her stifling cabin. 
Lhe peasants seen along the shore seemed 
filthy with their 
framed frowzy 
mustaches. 


wild features 
and thick 
Pheir cloaks were all of dingy 


savaves, 


shaggy, hair 


in 

sheep-skin ; their coarse, unwholesome-look 
ing shirts were soaked in lard to keep them 
from the bites of St. George’s infernalia ; and 
they wore brown broad Spanish hats turned 
np at the brim. Countess Emily ventured 
to criticise them, for she was told they were 
Hungarians; but truth compelled her to ac- 
knowledge to herself that Roumanians were 
no bette the 
Wallachia. The landscape, however, be 
came much more interesting. 


When she coasted shore of 
The sluggish 
Danube turned into a rapid stream, extraor 
to navigate, with danger 
ous rapids, towering cliffs, and ruined robbei 
Soon, too, alter passing the bound 
Hungary and Wallachia, the 
floated through the Danube’s Iron 
a shelf of rock running across the bed 


castles. 
ary between 
steamel 
Gate 

of the 
through these eddies, whirlpools, and a dou 
ble water-fall, is ettected by the help ota 


river. The passage over this ledge, 


small tug steamer, while slow barges are 


dragged laboriously up the stream along the 
shere ot 


The hills on either side this formi- 


Servian by ten or twelve pairs 


OXech. 
dable 
back from the shore, by no means giving the 


pass are not precipitous, and slope 


There was,as we have said, 
in the Danube 
Rudiger and his young wife 


idea of gates. 
an unusual volume of wate 
when Count 
passed down, so that the steamer met with 
no detention or accident. Emily’s school 
knowledge of ancient history seemed sud- 
denly to have come in contact with an actu- 
ality when she saw the remains of Trajan’s 
Bridge, which all the floods and ice of 1700 
Winters have been powerless to destroy. 

At Giurgevo, the port of Bucharest, where 
ruins of 


abominable lazaretto, the 


fortress, two filthy 


are an 


an ancient inns, and a 
shed for the accommodation of the steamers, 
a party of Roumanian ladies and gentlemen 
They Mol- 
davia, and all friends of Count Rudiger, who 
welcomed them with enthusiasm, and seem 
ed delighted to introduce his English wife to 
them. To Emily it seemed like an invasion 


of her paradise. 


came on board. were all from 


There was nothing of the 
reserve and privacy an Englishwoman loves 
They were like 
Existence 


to preserve even in society. 
members of an enormous family. 
among them seemed to be like life in a cara- 
vansary, Without any secret chambers, calm 
retreats, or moments of solitude to refresh 
the Countess Emily re 
ceived by them with obstreperous cordial- 
ity; but the happiness of her wedding jour- 
ney terminated with their arrival. 
knew she ought not to grudge her husband 


weary soul, was 


She 
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the pleasure he appeared to feel in the soci- | darling, what can it matter to you? 


ety of his country people. But she began 
to tind herself very lonely while they were 
talking in a language as yet unfamiliar to 
her except in words of endearment from her 
husband. Now it seemed wholly incompre- 
hensible as spoken rapidly, with wild gestie- 
ulations, with raised voices, and in eager 
tones. She sat and smiled, because she knew 
she ought not to look miserable, but her 
sinile became set and fixed. The party got 
up a little supper as the day closed in, and 
had musie and singing. 
bly to please her 


They sung ostensi- 
national songs 
soon they torgot her in the enjoyment of 
their own performances. 

At last she took her husband’s arm, and 
asked if she might go into her eabin. He 
took her away at once, and then returned 
to the gay crowd. When he came back to 
her it was past midnight. 
awake, and siniied at him. 

“What,” she said, still smiling, “did you 
talk about when I was gone ?” 


Emily was still 


“We talked of you,my dear one. They 
have been telling me we must not expect so 
much welcome as I had hoped from my fa- 


ther and mother. It seems 
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change till it is certain the right hus 
has the right bride. But 
right. 


thou and | 
No need of divorce for us. | 


j make my father and mother understan: 


| bled you so greatly ? 


but very | 


from the 
handsome 


first. As if Countess Feo 
though she used to be, wit! 
and flashing eyes, could be « 
my little English blue tle 
my Emily!” (for she was ery 
“Why, how can this have t 
I wish Thad not tol, 


high nose 
pared to 
Cheer up, 
bitterly). 
you.” 

It required long soothing before the ¢ 
tle English girl could in any way adjust 1 


}her ideas the new impression that was s 


unspeakably painful to her. Was it poss 
ble that the only hold she had upon 


husband was his faney? That faney was 


}indeed in the ascendant, but might it 


j dora? 


ways resist a father and a mother plead 
the cause of that flashing Countess Feo 
> How dreadful—how inexpressil 
dreadful if she should be called upon to 
wrestle with this bold bad woman for he) 


| husband’s heart, her wedding ring, even hea 


jown respectability ! 
Well, years | 


ago, before I left my native land to travel, | 


I was betrothed from my boyhood to Count- 


ess Feodora Dombitska. 


Her estates join | 


ours, and it would have been an admirable | 


marriage. She is a year older than I am; 
when I was seventeen she was eighteen, and 
she thonght me then too young. She pre- 


ferred Andrei Folko, and married him. Now 


Rudiger loved her 
Ah! she was well assured of that! But this 
thing he appeared to view so differently! 
Would he have told her of such customs, 
would he have insulted her by mentioning 
divorcee, had he been able to guess how muc! 


| such things shocked her? 


it seems they are divoreed by mutual consent, | 


though she had to buy him off by an unrea- 
sonable sacrifice of property, and my father 
and mother (they say, too, Countess Feodora 


herself) at once set their hearts upon my | 


marrying her. It would have been a splen- 


Not a moment of quiet rest did Countess 
Emily obtain that night. And in her wak- 
ing dreams she seemed to be sliding down a 
precipice, to have slipped over the cliffs 


}that guarded Paradise, to be on her way 


} 


did thing to unite the properties, and I was | 


brought up to expect it. 
late now. 


However, it is too 


ss 


‘Too late, too late!” 
And he hummed the refrain of one of his 
wife’s English songs. 

She was sitting up in bed, her eyes wide 
open with astonishment. 

“Oh, Rudiger, they would not have had 
you marry a divoereed woman! The Bible 
says people should never get divorced. ‘Till 
tleath do us part,’ you know. Divorces are 
so wicked !” 

Count Rudiger looked astonished in his 
turn. 

“Tam afraid we are a wicked lot, then,” 
he replied, looking at her furtively to see 
how would take it. “Why, there is 
searcely a woman in Jassy who has not been 
divorced. Custom and the laws of our 
Church anthorize every woman to be di- 
vorced three times 


she 


-four, if any of her mar- 


little pier. 
| cousins, third cousins, friends, neighbors, 


lold 


downward to a black gulf, blacker than any 
blackness of which she had ever dreamed, 
She was pale and heavy-eyed when, on 
the next day, after passing a short time 
at the ramshackle but important port ot 
Brailow, they landed two hours afterward 


lat Galatz, where the waters of “the beauti 


| ful blue Danube” 


were a dark coftee-color. 
Here a crowd of cousins, friends, and fol 


| 40 . 
| lowers stood waiting to receive them on the 


There were first cousins, second 
school-fellows—all eager to welcome 
them, all talking volubly in Roumanian o1 
in French, all anxious to embrace the bride, 
all—nen and women—embracing Rudiger. 
Countess Emily, who had never kissed a 
man except her husband, father, and a gray 
old unele in her life, found her lips tasted 
by half-a dozen men, thongh she observed 


| nobody shook hands with her, that being a 


privilege reserved for especial intimacy. 
The dust of Galatz was beyond concep- 
tion. It was a town of wooden huts, and 
sickening smells, and stagnant pools, mos- 
qnitoes, and malaria. The friends and cous- 


riages were within the prohibited degrees | ins had brought provisions with them. Bas- 


of consanguinity. 


Why, ma mie, my leetel | kets of Champagne were opened, cold meats 





‘ 





l 


oldavia. 


ed, and in a dining-hall at one of the | 

it seemed to be furnished with lit- 

re than its own dirt, a gay repast was 
each party being attended by its own 
ts. Then the horses, which had all 
riven into the Danube to refresh 
iid to protect them from mosquitoes, 
ittiac hed by ropes to open carriages, 
orses were hired for the carriage that 
Rudiger and Countess Emily had 
vht from Paris. A gypsy courier, in a 
is splendid as that of a general offi- 
ounted the box, the postilions erack- 
r whips, the eight rough ponies start- 
cing their shaggy heads, dogs barked, 
iked children raised a shout, gypsies 
out of cavernous huts to gaze at them, 
stared out of their shop doors—they 
vay, five other carriages being theit 
icross the level treeless plain. Roads 
There 


Some- 


were none, but of dust galore. 
wheel tracks every where. 
s the five carriages were all racing 
ist. The Indian corn crop was in full 
riance too tall to be driven over, as 
¢ wheat or rye would probably have 
Whenever they came upon a draw- 
ind a cluster of peasants’ houses, they 
ilso great wicker structures mounted 
igh posts, in which to store the corn. 
Phat night the party rested at a country 
se owned by an old boyar, whose son 
s among them. In spite of the fatigues 
the journey, all were ready for dancing, 
were wild for frolie and for fun. Count- 


ss Emily, after her sleepless night, her 


impressions, the great fatigue of het 
ey, and the dull aching at her heart, 
s little in harmony with the semi-bar- 
us gayety which suited the rest of the 
pany. 
It was a time of great political excite- 
tin Moldavia. The Hospodar Gregorio 
ka, a good, weak, honest man, was tot- 
ngon his seat. The general opinion was 
t some altogether new man should sue- 


ed him 


some one who had not had an 
portunity to fall into the groove of po- 
cal rascalities and financial dishonesties 
h were the fashion, and a tendeney to 
ch seemed to be thrown up against ev- 
candidate for political preferment in 
Why should not Rudiger be- 


e a candidate? It wonld be pleasant 


) support some one who had not wriggled 


to prominence through dark, foul ways. 
ere were not more than twenty other 


retenders to the Hospodarat coronet, six- 
en of whom had the influence of foreign 


vernments. ‘“ May you not command, Ru- 
ver, an English intluence, having married 
most noble English mees?” said some of 


e enthusiasts. Count Rudiger shook his 


ead. Little as he knew of English society, 


had found out before this that Captain 


Vayne was not among great boyars in his 
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own country. said one of 
his friends; “but she, we hear, is wealthy. 
Wealth will do more than influence. Not 
Why, we thought so. Pity! pity! 
Then it would have been a great thing for 
you if you had had the ready money and 
the influence of Countess Feodora.” 


“(Cuil dommage !” 


wealthy? 


Unspeakably poor Emily’s head ached as 
She tried 


to be gay, polite, conversible, but she was 


the dancers whirled around her. 


physically incapable of acting the part that 
she knew her position assigned her. She 
was ubhappy, and the little charms and co- 
quetries of her first weeks of married life 
had run away and hidden themselves. When 
at last she found herself with her husband 
in the great state chamber assigued them, 
Dissatistied 
with herself, she thought he was displeased 
with her. 
reer of ambition suddenly thrown open be- 
fore him. He was admitting to himself that 
perhaps it was a pity he had hurt his chance 


both were unusually silent. 


He was thinking only of the ca- 


of becoming a sovereign prince by too pre 
mature a marriage. He also admitted that 
Countess Feodora, if she were what he re- 
membered her, would have made a far more 
popular aud effective wife for a Hospodar 
than his sweet English blue tlower. 

The journey was resumed the next day. 
The ponies were tresh. The picturesque 
looking ruftians who, riding upon one horse, 
velled and cracked their whips over the oth- 
That night 

They left 
the shining white streets of the town of 


ers, drove like sons of Nimshi. 
they reached their destination. 


Jassy gleaming on their left, while their 
carriage and its escort made its way across 
the dreary open plain to the banks of the 
Pruth. There on a beautifully wooded hill, 
with the swift shining river winding at its 
base, stood a handsome country house, beau- 
tifully furnished in French style, though its 
especial glory was its forest paths. ‘Trees, 
being generally the result of time, money, 
and cultivation, were much prized on the 
bare plains of Moldavia. 
manded an extensive view over the plains 


The castle com- 


of Bessarabia, including the Russian ont- 
posts on the other side of the Pruth;: for 
the Russians always kept up a considerable 
body of men on that frontier. But castle, 
woods, river, and Russians were of small in- 
terest to Countess Emily compared with her 
introduction to her tather and mother in 
law—the old boyar with stiff, long, grizzled 
beard, his wife with piercing eyes deep sunk 
under tierce eyebrows who stood waiting 
for their son and their son’s bride at the top 
of the steps that led up to the front-door of 
the chateau. 

The reception was courteous but reserved. 
Emily could see at once that an armed nenu- 
trality was the best she could expect from 
them. In vain she repeated to herself a 
saying she had once heard, that “ those who 


Pope reer 
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think ill of us without knowing us do us no | 


injury; it is not us of whom they think ill, 
but some phantom of their imagination.” 
She knew that 
position made 
There were 
in the castle. One, 
a sweet elderly lady, addressed as Mika An- 
nika, was the only person in the place who 


as Rudiger’s wife that 
unacceptable to every body. 
crowds of them 


guests 


in this instance it was her | 
her | 


either then or afterward attracted Emily’s | 


confidence or affection. 
ter to the boyar, and a nun in the convent- 
ual settlement of Agapia. Countess Emily, 
however, did not suspect her of any such 
vocation at their first meeting, for she was 
dressed in brown silk, with flowing drapery, 
and wore upon her head something half 


She was half-sis- | 


cap, half hood, with a bordering of pale yel- | 


low. 

The same supper, the same boisterous gay- 
ety, the same cousinly feeling, the same dan- 
cing, the same volubility, the same talk about 
politics, And now Emily gathered for the 
first time that there were chances that her 
husband might be—or rather might have 
been 
while in the midst of the talk and dancing 
the doors were thrown wide open and an- 
other guest was announced—the Countess 
Feodora Dombitska. 

Emily saw her husband advance and kiss 
the cheek of his old playfellow. She was a 
very beautiful woman. Years, indeed, had 
improved and ripened her since she had 
broken her first engagement with 
Rudiger. She was not the 
height, and was dressed in the perfection of 
French taste, with diamonds of great beauty 
in her ears and at her throat, and a wreath 
of scarlet tlowers crowning her brilliantly 
black hair. She was far the most distin- 
guished-looking lady present. It eame into 
the minds of probably all the guests that 
she and Rudiger would have made a splen- 
did Hospodaral couple. 

She was led up to the bride, and kissed 
her, made some remarks about the dust and 
travelling in Moldavia, then turned, and was 
conversing with Count Rudiger, when a gen- 
tleman came up behind her. He wasa well- 
dressed person about forty, witha very light 
red beard growing a little gray. He said a 
few words to her, to which she seemingly 
assented, and then turning to Emily, asked 


Count 
above 


| to this odious divorced man 


a candidate for the post of Hospodar; | 


middle | 
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great trust in the integrity and abi! 
her husband. 

How could she listen calmly while, 
talk went on, Rudiger was dancing wit 
brilliant Feodora? Alas! alas! the | 
dancing days of Emily were pass: 
could no longer ask her! As Count 
went on talking to her she was think 
that ball at the English Embassy where pp 
diger had danced each dance with her, \ 
he had carried her bouquet, hung o 
words, took her to look at flowers in the « 
servatory; and now she was his witi 
wanted more than ever to feel that li 
all her own; but that was over. 

She was too tired to be willing to d 
now. In place of her own parents’ gra 
and happy looks, his father and his ) 
er were eying her disapprovingly. Hy 
dancing with a woman of whom sli 
in fear and dread, while she was liste) 
a most tnecoy 
scionable time, she thought, for no one cay 
to interrupt them, while her husband thas 
ed through the mazes of the dance, to ¢] 
merry music of a gypsy band belonging to 
the estate, with that woman whom she telt 
by instinct every one present was thinking 
of as her rival. 

That night, overwearied and excited, ut 
terly miserable and unutterably lonely, shi 
refused all comfort. This, to do him jus 
tice, Count Rudiger, who was almost besid 
himself at her grief, endeavored to 
But if the first act in the drama of married 
happiness closes with a weeping bride and 


}a husband who has cause for self-reproach, 


the piece is nearly sure to end in traged 
It was hard, Count Rudiger thought, that 
when he had given up so much in wed 


iding his young wife, she should be so un- 


conformable and so unreasonable. It was 
cruel, thought Countess Emily, that his fa 
ther and mother should be averse to hei 


| from the beginning, and that that intoler- 
jable woman should already engross her hus- 


band. No man approves a weeping wite: 


jno man has kindly patience with his own 


wife’s tears unless he has been long accus 
tomed in home life to the society of won 


| Then, indeed, he soothes and comtorts tli 
isad heart, but he is not intolerably annoyed 
| by female grief, or moved out of himself by 


leave to introduce to her “ My late husband, | 


Count Andrei Folko.” Emily blushed up to 
the very roots of her hair. She could say 
nothing to Count Folko, who, unabashed. 
made persevering attempts in French and 
even English to make himself agreeable. 


an excess of sympathy. 


Poor Emily’s dis 
tress broke on Count Rudiger while he was 
flattered and excited by new hopes of great 
promotion; while he was even a little dis 
posed to whisper to himself, in echo to the 


| feelings of those around him, that his mar- 


He talked of London, which he had visited, | 


of Paris, with which he was familiar, and 
then of local polities, warning her that all 
Moldavians in public life were knaves, and 
adding that in the political changes con- 
templated every one was disposed to repose 


riage might perhaps cost him a great sacri- 
fice; above all, while the fascinations a 

brilliancies of the Countess Feodora can 
strongly into contrast with the conduct ot 


| the foreign wife who was making him wn- 





comfortable. He had no word in his own la 
guage to express the feeling, but it was keen 








nevertheless. Uncomfortable isa word 
vht to be in every language. It 
v, above all, that women should ever 
It is the unpardonable sin in wives. 
rv wise buildeth 
e proverb, “ but the foolish plucketh 
own her To 
neomfortable is to pry out the very cor 


s 


woman her house,” 


with hands.” inake a 

tone of domestic happiness. No woman 

d dare to do it unless she be cold-blood 

d caleulating enough to use it as a 

s to an end, as doctors give some dan 

s remedy, yet closely watch its work 

But Countess Emily was wholly inea 

ot 

and jealous, wounded and unhappy, 

nade her young husband uncomtort 

from what was in great part a phys- 
iss of self-control. 

Phe next day she was far from well, and 

y out of tune with boisterous gayety. 

ry one about her was amused and lively. 

dy attempted any kind of occupation, 

talkative bright. 

y brought some sewing from her cham- 

The other wondered it, 

plimented her upon her industry, seemed 

onsider it wholly foreign to their own 

toms to imitate it, and then she was left 

with her needle, and the attentions of 

t Folko, from whom she shrank with 

disgust and dread. In the afternoon 

ver took her for a walk through the 

st paths. She had him to herself for 

in hour; but it was not a lovers’ walk. 

y were reserved ; the cloud of yesterday’s 


this. She wept because she felt 


every one was and 


ladies over 


ppiness still hung over them. 
Why need we trace out step by step the 
rse of their estrangement? We 
un its beginning, and we all know 


have 


“that to be wroth with one 
Doth work like madness in the brain ;” 


love 


we 


suspicion and mistrust and 
y and multiply faster than the infernalia 
that a 


ill rift soon widens, till we say of married 


Increase 


vhich we were lately speaking ; 


piness that itis riven; that Rudiger was 
Jame and Emily to blame and cireum- 
ces to blame, and that both were to be 
ed. 
Her only comfort in Mika Annika, 
o shared her taste for needle-work, and 
o would by her and tell her about 
vent life in a valley of the Carpathians, 


was 


sit 


e 350 little cottages, clustered togethe1 
(the massive irregular convent and its 
ipel, were the abode of a community of 
s. There hospitality was extended to 
travellers; there every body was a wel- 
e guest. There comfort and abundance, 
inliness and taste, prevailed; there no 
except visitors and one old married 
riest, resided “ within the precincts.” Mika 
hika dwelt with delight upon the pleas- 
itness and peace of the sisters’ lives. Near- 
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and 
though many of them paid visits during the 


ly all had been educated in the convent, 


gay season to Jassy, and partook of the win- 


ter amusements of society, noue knew any 


other excitement in the convent than that 
caused by the admission of a new sister, the 
arrival of relatives or travellers, a dissension 
among themselves, or a metropolitan visita- 
tion. There was something fascinating in 
her peaceful picture of women managing 
their own affairs without male interference. 
Each cottage had two occupants, and was 


surrounded by its own gay garden. Some 
of the rich sisters were waited on by those 
who had brought no portion into the com- 
munity. All 
were free to wander about the Happy Val- 
ley. There were even little feminine vani- 


ties in the community, which only a 


There were no convent walls. 


stern 
visit from the metropolitan could tempora- 
But “such things would not 
said Mika Annika; already a rail- 
road was projected to run within twenty 
miles of Agapia, and ladies were to be dis 


rily repress. 
last long,” 


couraged from taking the veil till they 
were forty-five. 
‘My danehter,” she said to Emily one 


day, “if you are ever friendless or unhappy, 
come to us in Agapia. There you will tind 
a welcome and great peace.” 

“Oh, mother, there seem dark clouds gath- 
ering round my life!” 

‘I know it, daughter,” all the an- 
swer. And indeed every one knew it and 


was 


discussed it. 
Had Emily 


ment to mitime 


them 
icy, they 


given any encourage- 
would have discuss- 
ed the question of her own divorce with 
her: for in this strange state of society there 
were no reserves or modesties, and those 
about her would not have hesitated to point 
out to her that 


ready sure of the prize; 


Countess Feodora was al- 
Apropos to which 
each lady and gentleman would have been 
hei herself 


might even now make the best of the situ- 


ready to advise as to how she 
ation. 

Before the party broke up they were all 
to the 
situated 
valley about a mile from the gay little capi- 
tal. The Russian and 
English, though there were many varieties 
rf be English 
jockeys got up as if for Ascot, and Molda- 


to 
race 


together Jassy races. The 


ro 


course Was In a&@ pleturesque 


horses were chietly 
W ould 


there 


cross-breeds : 


vian and Russian jockeys in wild pictur- 
esque tlowing Cossack costumes. 
Some of the party 


some drove across the dusty steppe in open 


went on horseback ; 
carriages. Rudiger had asked Emily to go 
with of an equestrian party, 
and, pleased with the attention, she con- 
though stipulated that her 
horse should be of the most spiritless kind. 
When they started she was surprised to find 
herself so very It all 


him as one 


sented, she 


nervous. was she 
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companions capered around her. Every 
one but herself was splendidly mounted. It 
chafed their horses to restrain them to the 
speed of hers, and to have restive horses 
round her made her sick with terror. She 
was forced at last to beg them to ride on. 
A sign passed between Count Folko and her 
husband, then the gay crowd spurred for- 
ward. Count Folko reined up his horse, 
and she felt she was to have his most un- 
welcome company. 

It was late when they entered Jassy. As 


they did so an old peasant carrying a lad- | 


der suddenly came ont of the gate of a court- 
yard, and the end of the ladder struck Count 
Folko’s horse in the chest. 
plunged. For a moment Countess Emily 
feared he would lose his seat. Then Folko, 


who was a graceful rider, recovered the | 


command of his English horse, and whip in 
hand rode the old peasant down, striking 
and cutting at him as he lay under the 
horse’s feet with his face gashed and bleed- 
ing. Emily shrieked wildly. She tried to 
spring from her horse, she tried to catch her 
angry companion’s cruel arm. In her ex- 
citement she called for “help” in English, 
and, to her inexpressible astonishment, a 


voice replied: “ Hold hard, my lady; VIL be | 


with you!” and a man appeared. 

A Greenwich pensioner with a wooden 
leg! What an unspeakably surprising sight 
in the middle of Moldavia! 

By this time Count Folko had satisfied 
his wrath, and had flung the broken frag- 
ments of his whip into the face of his victim. 
It only remained for the Greenwich pen- 
sioner to drag the old man, whom he called 
by name, frem under the feet of the horses; 
as he did so he looked up in Countess Emi- 
ly’s pale, pitying face, and said, “ God send 
you, lady, a safe deliverance from such a 
country!” 

“Ts he much hurt?” eried poor Emily. 

“No bones broken, I hope,” said the pen- 
sioner; “but to see an old man struck down 
so! And yet you may see such things pret- 
ty near every day in this country.” 

Count Folko wanted her to ride on, but 
with a firmness he had never seen in her be- 
fore, she turned from him, and still address- 
ed the pensioner. 

“Ts there any thing money can do for 
him ?” she said, drawing out her purse. 

“Let us ride on, countess,” cried Count 
Folko, flinging down some money. 

“Sir,” said Emily to the pensioner, “I 
know I can trust you, for I recognize your 
uniform. My father, Captain Wayne, is in 
the Royal Navy. You will oblige a sailor's 
daughter by seeing every thing done for 
him that money in this purse will do—will 
not you?” 

“Yes, yes, my lady. I would see after 
him anyway,” said the pensioner. “ Now 
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could do not to scream as the horses of her 


It reared and | 










|your ladyship had better ride on. ‘4 
lord there may get angry again.” 
But by the time Emily reached thy 
| Tiages upon the race-course she was so 
}and faint that she had to be lifted froy, ; 
| horse and allowed to lie back in her mo 
| in-law’s britzska. 


races, 


t 
4 


( 


She saw nothing of ; 
That old man with his gray head ay 
gray mustache, his cheek cut open, and thy 
horse’s iron hoof upon his breast, conti: 

| ly haunted her. 

For days she could not get over the im. 
pression; for days she remained shut yy 
in herown chamber. The guests were cone 

}and nobody appeared to concern themsely 
| about her. 


Her maid was an uninteresting 
gypsy girl, with great glass bracelets round 
| her wrists, who could only speak the Jan- 
guage of the country. She needed motherly 
care, kind attendance, soothing, and wate) 
ing, and she was all alone, pining herself to 
| death in a strange land. Rudiger was now 
|always away from her. His political pros 
| pects could not be sacrificed to sit with a 
|sick wife. Such was the excuse she tried 
| to make for him. Occasionally letters from 
|} home reached her. When they came she 
| carried them into the woods and wept over 
| them for hours. There was but one comfort 
in her life, and that was that since the day 
| they had ridden to the races she had seen 
| nothing of Count Folko. 
| One afternoon, late in the antumn, she 
| was walking to a favorite seat in the woods 
| at some distance from the castle. She was 
| looking down upon. the river shimmering at 
her feet, and at the clear blue sky over he: 
head, and nature in its beauty and its peace 
was beginning to speak some comfort to het 
heart —for, like Antieus, every time we touch 
our mother earth we rise up braver and 
stronger—when she heard a slight rustle in 
ithe brush-wood, and a moment after her 
friend the Greenwich pensioner stood be- 
side her. He took off his cap with its gold 
band, and waited till she spoke to him. 

“Tam so glad to see you,” she said, eager- 
ly. “Is that poor man better? Were you 
able to relieve him ?” 

“ He’s well again, my lady. How are you 
yourself, if I may make so bold to ask you ?” 

“Not very wellin health. I think I have 
been affected by the malaria as we came 
| down the Danube.” 

“ Excuse me—do not mind my bluntness: 
but I have so little time, my lady. Do you 
read now, or amuse yourself ?” 
| “JT edo not read much, I have so few books 
| here. Why do you ask me?” 
| The old pensioner shifted all his weight 
on to his oak leg, and lifted one hand to lis 
| ear. 
| “Forgive me,” cried Countess Emily. “1 
| forgot you were lame. Sit down upon this 
| seat beside me.” 
| “No, that’s not it, my lady. 





Only how to 








th you. 


i are of sound mind 
v,as they say 
‘I presume 


ul 


you, I don’t know. I told my danughter- 
iw, Nora M‘Neil, from Ireland, I would 
and find ont something before I spoke 
Maybe the better way is just to 
your ladyship yourself. Do you think 
fit to draw up a will, 
do you, my lady ?” 
so,” 


“ But 


said Emily, becoming 
med. should I 


why make my 
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2 STOOD BESIDE WER.” 


“You conld do it, you know, if 
vourself 


you felt 
to be of ‘sound disposing mind. I 
believe the law takes a maw’s own word foi 
that,” said the pensioner. 

Emily began to think her new friend had 
by no means a“ and 


After a pause 


sound disposing mind,” 
grew decidedly afraid of him. 
he said: 

“T think you are all right, and this is what 


I came to tell you, my lady. My name, s 
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please you, is Jack Frisby; and my son, 
Tom Frisby, Nora M‘Neil’s husband, is head 
here to Prince Ghika. Tom takes 
eare of his stud, and is a great man with 
him. He got me to ask leave at the Admi- 
ralty, and to come out and see them. 
this summer I came. 


or 
groom 


So 
If he asks my advice, 
he will get out of this country. However, 
as Tsaid, he isa great man here. The prince 
says he'll make him a little boyar, and then, 
being a nobleman, he won’t have to pay no 
taxes; and he has handsome wages, and no- 
body ill-treats him. Now, my lady, as I was 
round in the stables about noon to-day 1 
heard a party of them lords all talking about 
you. They was talking in broken English, 
so the stable helpers could not understand, 
and they could not see me, for I was in one 
of the loose boxes. Bless us! they'd talk 
out any thing in this place. They don’t 
know what it is to tell you, ‘I don’t know,’ 
or ‘that’s none of my business,’ in this coun- 
try. And says one-—that lord with a red 
beard, who was with you at the races—‘ It’s 
settled that her husband marries her who 
was my wife’—don’t be angry, but it needs 
be you must know it all, and you know how 
things goes here about marrying and un- 
marrying, my lady. So says he, ‘My old 
wife has settled to marry Count Rudiger, as 
she always laid off to do when she got rid 
of me; and now they want me to take the 
English lady, and Countess Feodora will 
pay me handsome damages, he says, if I get 
her free consent to marry me. I don’t be- 
lieve she wants to marry me,’ says he, ‘ but 
Tam going to-morrow to do a great stroke. 
She walks a great deal in the woods,’ says 
he, ‘and there is a party of Waldo’s brigand 
fellows to carry her off for me. And when 
I get her we shall see her give her full and 
free consent before I part with her’ An- 
other one spoke up, and he says, ‘I hear she 
is going a little ont of her mind,’ says he. 
‘All the better, says Count Folko; 
suit me best if she hasn’t got no mind at all.’ 
Then they went away, and I told Nora, my 
daughter-in-law. I says to her I wasn’t go- 
ing to stand by and see a naval officer's 
danghter in a foreign country treated that 
way. She said I'd better make quite sure 
that you was all right in your head first, 
for L might frighten you out of your wits if 
you was any way out of your mind, says 
she. But IT ean see your ladyship is all 
right, and you will able to think of 
what will be best yourself, now I have told 
you. 


be 


For a few moments Emily sat silent; but 
for the dilatation of her eyes she might have 
been turned to stone. She felt, indeed, the 
Let her show any 
excitement, and she might yet be pronounced 
mad, 


necessity of calmness. 


“Haven't you no friends, my lady? 1| 


could go and warn them,” said the old pen- 


“she'll | 
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|sioner. ‘ No one asis bound to have 
| of you?” 
| “TJ could go to the convent at Agapi 
| Mika Annika,” whispered Emily. 
| “IT know the convent—over the n 
}ains there away. Tom took me there 
| I first came, to have a look at the nun Ja 
| It’s not more than a good hight’s rick 
| Jassy,” said the pensioner. “ But how 
you get there 2?” 

“Tf. T had a horse,” began Emily, © and 
somebody to guide me—” 
| “That Pil do; but you must not lose a) 
|} hour in getting away from here. And | 
| do better than that for you. If your | 
iship will trust yourself to me, I'll see 
| safe into the convent with the ladies. but 
|you must be back in this place in 1 
| hours and a half—say, by half past « 
| o'clock —and take no more luggage tha 
| bandbox with you, my lady.” 
Emily paused a moment. Then she laid 
ier white fingers in the horny palm of thy 
}old sailor. “I trust you for your cloths 
sake,” she said, earnestly. “Jack Frisby, 
if you are deceiving me, may God turn yi 
designs against you!” 

“By the God who looks down on us, my 
lady—” began Frisby. 

“T trust you,” she said. 
money ?” 

“No, my lady. Tom has plenty of horses.’ 


i 





“Do you want 





Two hours later, with a little bundle in 
her hand, Emily stood on the same spot 
taking her last look at the Pruth and the 
wide plains of Bessarabia. The moon was 
slowly rising, and already silvered the wa 
| ters. She heard a noise of wheels and horses 
| They came toa halt, and a moment after old 
Frisby stood beside her. 

“LTve brought Nora M‘Neil with me,” he 
jsaid. “I thought it would be more com 
| fortable for your ladyship.” 

“Shure I’m here,” said a kindly voice he- 
jhind him. “We'll take good eare of you, 
| my lady. Trust to me and to old fathei 

| you poor, lost, precious lamb!” For Emi! 
had thrown herself upon her breast, and was 
| sobbing violently. 

They put her into one of the earriages ot 
the country—a rough trough filled with hay, 
drawn by four horses of unusual size fo 
such a service, with two gypsy postilions 
The roughness of the ride across the step) 
was unspeakable, yet Emily found comfort 
}in ¢linging to the kind-hearted Irishwom 
an’s ample waist as they were tossed up and 
down like peas in a frying-pan, and in heal 
|ing homely words of encouragement and 
| nursery pet phrases in her native tongue 
| There was a relay of horses waiting for 
| them about ten miles north of Jassy, and 
| Tom himself was there with a supply of En 
glish railroad rngs for their night journes 
| He gave them good-speed in a hearty voice, 




















1k hands with his wife and father 
wain galloped away. 
in sight of the 


The panorama was en 


dawn they 
it Agapla. 

The Happy Valley lay tramed 
The early sunlight 
ind shimmered on the waters ot 


irk pie woods. 


| 
tle river Which ran through the val 
he nunnery. Not a creature seemed 


in this abode 





of peace. The tiny 

ves, With their gardens, balconies, and 
palings, stood nestling among trees 

osing their leaves, but which in all 
summer greenness must have been 


beautiful. The carriage swept under 
de arch of the great gate of the con 
ts coming having been announced al 
by the cracking of the postilion’s 
of the bells of the 

Several the older nuns were 

to the travellers the 
sand in a few momeuts Countess Emily 


safely in Mika Annika’s arms. 


s and the jingling 
ot 


recelve on 


ree months later the rear-admiral in 
indof the Mediterranean squadron was 
e with the British ambassador at Con 
nople. After dinner, when alone with 
iubassador and his secretary of lega 
he said: 

| had a queer visit some weeks 
in old Greenwich 
on board of me. 


ago 
pensioner, who is 
He had been cruising 


it to find me, and missing me at 


vari- 

s ports, for it seems the old fellow had a 
to trust no one who does not wear 

| Neptune’s blue and white uniform. He 


sme a long story of a daughter of Cap 
1 Wayne, of our navy—a very good fel 
. by-the-bye, was Wayne; we served to- 
er in 1812 in the flag-ship of Sir Robert 
der. He says she married in Roumania, 
her husband wanted to 


hey 


divorcee her, 
made out she was mad, that she 
s to have been carried off by brigands 
story is very confused), and that at 
st the old fellow himself got her away into 
nunnery. Can there be a word of truth 
vhat he says? Do you know any thing 
wont the affair?” 
‘I know there was a daughter of a Cap- 

Wayne who married a 
umania.” 

And,” said the “her father 
danaunt were at our office this very day 
ing for a firman to Jassy, and very anx- 
is about her. Countess Emily Koskoi, I 
nk, they called the lady.” 

My lord, if you will permit me, I should 
e to see poor Wayne at once,” said the 
iniral, 


nobleman in 


secretary, 


Oblige me by ringing the bell, Offly,” 
(d the ambassador. 
“Had I not better go to him myself, my 
rd ?” “The old gen- 


tleman’s hotel is but a few steps off.” 


said the secretary. 
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‘Yes; bring him back with you,” said the 
ambassador, 

It need hardly be said that before many 
hours had passed Aunt Martha and Captain 
Wayne, attended by Jack Frisby, were on 
board a steamer bound for the mouths of the 
Danube. They were provided with all kinds 
of official papers ; Moldavia and 
Wallachia then acknowledged rather more 
than the mere suzerainty of the Sultan, they 


and as 


felt themselves sure of succeeding in finding 
Emily. 

It was midwinter. The dust of the great 
plains of Moldavia had to mud 


nearly as white as mortar. The vast steppes 


changed 


might have been considered impassable to 
any one not upborne by enthusiasm in a 


good cause. What Aunt Martha suffered 
on that journey may never be expressed, 
but the brave heart within her bore 


up 
her portly frame, and she was sustained by 
the hope of being a comfort and support to 
Emily. 

At last they reached the gates of Agapia, 
Where not a soul could speak any language 
but Roumanian. The Mother Superior, how 
ever, understood what 
made to tollow 
cautious in their tread. 


they wanted, and 
her, but to be very 
They were led into 
Mother Aunika’s own pleasant little cottage, 
and there upon a white bed, with whitest 
pillows trimmed with daintiest lace, lay pale 
Emily herself, with a 


sigus 


little seven-months 
babe beside her. The joy was not too great 
a shock, for now she was prepared tor any 
thing. She had to the dark 
gates that separate our lives from dim eter- 
nity, and thence she had received the prize 
of a new life; she had waded back through 
the dark river of death, bearing aloft the 
babe whomshe had almost died towin. Kind 
Irish Nora had been there, and brought her 
English baby clothes to dress the baby. 
From patterns suited to stout infants of the 
Frisby race were fashioned garments, dainty 
with skilled needle-work, fine linen, and cost- 
ly lace, for the little Annika Feodora. 
has been baptized; the dear mothers would 
have it so,” said Emily. “She was baptized 
before I could give any directions as to her 


been down 


“She 


name—Anna Feodora.” 

“Yes; myname,” said Mika Annika, point- 
ing to herself, as she caught the final words 

“little Anna Feodora.” 

“We'll drop the Feodora when we get to 
England, I think,” said Emily. “It is too 


Roumanian.” 

The rest of that winter was spent in a 
warm climate, at Malta and at Nice, and in 
spring they travelled homeward. But be- 
fore they left Moldavia one piece of justice 
was done. Captain Wayne ascertained that 
Count Rudiger had obtained a divorce from 
his wife on the ground of insanity—a_ pro- 
ceeding made easy for him by her condition 
for weeks after she passed into the good 
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mother’s care, It is quite possible that 
Mika Annika, believing that she acted in the 
interests of all parties, favored the necessary 
proceedings. When Captain Wayne, howev- 
er, heard that his late son-in-law’s wedding 
with Countess Feodora was to take place in 
Jassy, and to be celebrated with great pomp 
and display, he went to it himself, and had 
the satisfaction of knoeking down the bride- 
groom at the church door on his way to the 
altar. This little affair was never heard of 
by the Countess Emily, but if made a pro- 
digious stir and scandal in Moldavian socie- 
ty. Diplomacy interfered in the matter at 
last. In the Danubian Principalities diplo- 
macy has its part even in private affairs. 
The influence of the English Embassy at 
Constantinople was exerted to defeat the 
hopes of Count Rudiger, and he lost that 
Hospodaral coronet which otherwise he 
would very probably have won. 

Emily was looked upon in England as a 
widow. She did not consider herself di- 
vorced, but retained her husband’s name, 
chiefly upon her child’s account, being 


known as Countess Emily Koskoi. 
Martha adopted her and little Annika 
the £5000 settled on her on her may 
had been prudently secured, 

In 1854, when Annika was past baby] 
her mother oftered herself as one ot 
Nightingale’s nurses in the hospitals at s 
tari, because she could speak Rouma 
There one day a boat-load of sick and w« 
ed Roumanian ofticers was brought 
temporary quarters. Among them | 
recognized Count Rudiger. He knew 
too. For amoment she hesitated; th: 
tended to him as she would have don 
any other patient. But later in the « 
she made her rounds to see that’ the 
comers were all comfortable, he caught ly 


hand and drew her down to him and kisse 


her forehead. She kissed him back ag 
it was a kiss of full forgiveness, given | 
her part to her daughter's father; but 
asked nothing about little Annika Feod 
Either he had never known of the ¢) 


birth, or had forgotten her existence alto 


gether. 
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A SPRING JAUNT IN STATEN 


LIMPSE of the country while the fo- | away at sea. These luminous blue hills eury- 


A iia 


spring, and the earth was still fra- 
vith the moist ineipiency of early 
before the hot maturity of summer 
iid its last bud open, and the fullness 
voods could remind us of its waning 
dautumn: the desire for this impelled 
e party of artists and the writer down 


ge was in the sappy verdurousness 


exhaustibly attractive harbor of New | 


one night, some months ago, in the 


ferry-boat from Whitehall to Staten | 


Why Staten Island? asks the 
Staten Island is one of the unloveliest, un- 
thiest, and least romantic of haunts, one 

ir coterie had complained. It is a res- 

r of Teutonic beer, a scattering of un- 
sitable villas, a humid nursery of mos- 
and its exhalations are blue with 
lential chills. “I confess that the North 
Shore is naturally pretty,” the grumbler con- 
tinned; “but it has been disfigured by a 
| diversity of modern dwellings more 

|, meretricious, and preposterously com- 


A SPRING JAUNT IN STATEN 


reader. 


te in style than the average suburban | 


ow of has two colossal Sphinxes before 
ts porch, which take up almost as much 
space as the house, and the galvanized iron 
f which they are made has been painted in 
fatnous imitation of a green bronze. Miser- 
No; let us select some other 
We might as well make the tour of a 
yard as Staten Island.” 
But he was overruled upon the testimony 
f another member of the party who was 
familiar with the many charms of the isl- 
ind, though not unaware of its disadvan- 
iges; and on the May night aforesaid we 
sat “ forward” on the upper deck of the Mid- 
fown as she trembled and plunged against 
incoming tide toward the luminous blue 
8 projecting in the haze far down the bay. 
It was one of those poetic nights that often 
shed a glamour on the commonplaces of the 
sordid city. 


' 
je sham! 
ice. 


] 
iCK 


e, and the path of moonbeams on the quiv- 


One little gingerbread cottage I} 


The haze was genuinely opal- 


ering water, which seemed like some lus- | 


us quilted fabric, was golden to within 
shade of orange. Now and then a lazy, 


eaving sloop or schooner stood out for a| 


ment in the reflected track of the moon, 
d vanished; a panting tug-boat dashed 
white spray in a diamond shower over 
er low deck, and left a milky trail behind 
r; and a phantom-like yacht swept past 
Robbin’s Reef Light was burning stead- 
stly over our starboard bow, and far away 
rough the narrow outlet to the ocean the 
rpassing brilliance of the beacon on. the 
chlands piercing the thin veil of mist sent 
s kindly beams to the mariner many miles 
Vor. LVIL.—No. 340.—35 
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ing southwestward were the island itself. 
with all its superadded deformities trans 
formed by the witchery of the night. Hi: 
who had wished to seek other fields was ap 
peased, and sat in mute enjoyment of the 
with little tray of water-colors 
burning in his pocket, and his mind busy in 
memorizing the “ effects.” 
The shore came nearer, and was dotted 
with lights; it was very quiet, and the beat 


scene, his 
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QUARANTINE—THUE DOCTOR'S GIG. 


of the paddles was echoed back to us as in 
resentment of the disturbance they made. 
We landed at old Quarantine, with a few 


other passengers, and the boat, which was 
the last one from the city, proceeded on 
her way, leaving us securely insular for 
the night. The tavern was closed and 
dark, and there was some prospect that we 
might continue our enjoyment out-of-doors 
until morning; but in response to a vigor- 
ous pulling of the bell and the loud sum- 
mons of one of the artists, the landlord, in a 
red flannel gown, admitted us. The artist 
had been illustrating Shakspeare, and vast- 
ly surprised mine host by quaintly calling, 
“What, ho! within there !” 

Our bedroom windows looked out upon 
the bay and the Narrows, and a fleet of ves- 
sels lay at anchor almost immediately be- 
low them. The weather was so warm that 
we left them open. We could hear voices 
on board the ships, and the striking of the 
bells in nautical time almost made us believe 
that we were afloat in the sultry quietude 
of a tropical ocean. It seemed impossible 
that we could be within ten miles of the 
populous city, and on the island that had 
been so severely animadverted upon by one 
of our own party. Here were solitude, se- 
renity, relaxation, and picturesqueness. We 
went to sleep, soothed by the lapping of the 
water, and when we awoke we saw from 
our pillows a scene full of spirited motion 
and varied color—the harbor with its ver- 
dant shore was dazzling with sunshine, and 





checkered by the frothy wake of sail 

steam boats vanishing beyond the Narrows, 
and beating up to the city, which was pu 
ple in the distance. The red sandstone ot 
old Fort Lafayette glowed with a warmth 
inappropriate to its vacant port-holes and 
deserted interior, and the waves sparkled 
and whitened around the reef on which it 


Stands. The granite batteries of Fort Wads 


worth gleamed opposite, with the grassy 
embankments, hiding portentous shot a 
shell in their covered recesses, rising to a 
wooded height. Lying within a stone's 
throw of us was a massive iron steamet 
bound for Havre, with thick clouds of black 
smoke issuing from her funnel; by-and-ly 
her propeller began to churn the water 
astern, and she glided seaward; but despit« 
her bulk and power, a large bark, unattend 
ed by a tow-boat, with all sail set, overtook 
and passed her, and gallantly sped ahead 
The activity was too exhilarating for con 
templation from a pillow. The coming and 
going of ships stir the emotions and draw 
out one’s heart-strings, for they are trans! 
tions which seem to give the Fates visible 
shape, and enlarge the sad uncertainties of 
life. 

Our landlord appreciated the beauty ot 
the harbor when he built his house, and li 
set us down to breakfast in a delightful lit 
tle room with three windows that ranged 
up and down and across the bay. The por- 
ter-house steak and the crisp Saratoga }0- 
tatoes were delicious; but the constant 
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res of the scene outside, the discovery 

suspected “ bits” along the shore or in 

onstruction or management of the ves- 

the effects of color, light, and shade, 

the repose of the meal by drawing the 

e artist away from the table to sketch 

ementary outlines some of the many 

ts that attracted him. When break- 

vas finished a page of his book was 

with topsy-turvy, hurried, yet strong- 

wvestive, pencillings. Here was an old 

imbedded in the sand and mud on the 

1; two innocent urchins who were gath- 

x mussels at the water’s edge re-appear- 

the centre of the page; a water-logged 

» laboring against the tide was very 

y balanced on the head of one of the 

a floating mass of drift-wood and a 

net hung out to dry were stretched 

oss the paper, which was covered to the 

orners; and should the reader visit next 

year’s exhibition at the National Academy, 

ips he would see some of these speci- 

ns of the artist’s short-hand expanded 
to charming pictures. 

After breakfast we went southward along 

shore toward the Quarantine station, 

to the 

variety of shops, eating-houses, and 

which unfortunately 

| that would otherwise be 


tting raggedness and 


our eyes 
lid 
saloons line a 
a lovely drive 
promenade, and fixing our attention 
1 the water. 
ie Quarantine station was formerly at 
lirst landing, where we passed the night ; 
a few years ago it was removed to a 
ut nearer the Narrows, and though the 
a reminder of disease, the institu- 
is innocuous as far as Staten Island is 
erned, only vessels from healthy ports 
ng examined inside the Narrows, except 
m November until May, when all are per- 
tted to enter the harbor. From May un- 
November vessels from the West Indies, 
exico, Bermuda, the east coast of South 
of Africa 
detained in the lower bay and examined by 
the medical officer from a hospital hulk sta- 
tioned near Sandy Hook. If there are any 
ises of yellow fever on board, they are 


erica, and the west coast are 


usferred to the spacious buildings on Dix 
Island, and the well persons among the crew 
d passengers are removed to Hotfman’s 
Island, which is provided with quarters and 
woking appliances for a large number. The 
irgo is then disinfected. The hatches are 
fted and the hold is exposed to fresh air 
Llight fora few days. The vessel is next 
ved inside the harbor and unloaded by 
eans of lighters, which are ungraceful, 


sad-beamed sloops with short thick bow- 


her ex- 
cept coopers, cleaners, and the men attached 
to the lighters, and they are* required to 
take their meals and sleep on board a boat 
anchored at Upper Quarantine. When the 


No one is allowed to visit 


sprits. 
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unloading is done, the holds are fumigated, 
and the ship is towed to the city. The peo 
ple on Hoffman’s Island are released in a 
few days if the disease does not break out 
among them, and the sick on Dix Island are 
The 


a deso 


sent to the city as soon as they recover. 
dead are buried at Seguin’s Point 
late spot some distance from the south-east- 
ern corner of Staten Island. The land was 
chosen for its loneliness. It is malarious, 
and without any beautifying features. No 
flag-staff or landing marks it out, and the 
The dead 


manned 


surf beats in on a shelving beach. 
are brought here in 
by a few silent men. 
read, and no friends o1 


ah open boat 


No burial service 


Is 


relatives are neal 


The body, in a common wooden coftin, is 
placed in the loamy soil, a numbered stake 
is driven at the head of the grave, and the 
boatmen leave it to the sec recy and gloom 
There are many other such graves on every 
Here and there the number has been 
supplemented with a name and the brief 
record of birth death. In a few in- 
stances a stone tablet has been prov ided by 


When the cold weather of winter 


side. 


and 


friends. 
reclaimed and re 
but until then 


whoever dies of an infectious disease meets 


comes, the bodies may be 


interred in othe ground: 


with the common lot, whether or not it is a 
sailor, an immigrant, or a magnate, 

Both Dix and Hoftman’s islands are arti- 
ficial 
tablishment the hospitals were located upon 
Staten Island, inhabitants suffered 
severely from the recurrent epidemics of the 
horrible Yellow Jack. Finding their peti 
the of the buildings un 
availing, a mob assembled on the nights of 
September 1 and 2, 1858, and destroyed the 
four pest-houses by fire 
sulted in 
and to be 


constructions. Previous to their es- 


whose 


tions for removal ¢ 


an act which re 
a proclamation declaring the isl- 
in a state of revolt, and its occu 
Some 


pation by several regiments of militia. 


wealthy and intelligent citizens were con 
cerned in the aftair, and two were arrested 
charge of arson; but they 
quitted, the county paying $120,000 to the 
The hospital 
near the 
of the present grave-yard at Seguin’s Point; 
but they were again burned down, and the 


on a were ac- 
State by way of restitution. 


buildings were reconstructed site 


prejudices of the people were calmed only 
by the erection of the two artificial islands 
in the lower bay. 

All that remains of Quarantine within the 
Narrows is the pretty houses of the health 
officers, which are surrounded by trees, and 
fronted by a greensward that slopes to the 
water’s edge. The vessels from transatlan- 
tic ports are examined here between sun- 
rise and sunset, and the writer has seen as 
many as seven large ocean steamers, with 

varicolored funnels denoting the lines to 
which they belong, gather together in the 
|morning, besides a smaller fleet of sailing 
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AUSTEN HOUSE. 


craft. The examination is a matter of form 
The captain takes oath that no contagious 
disease has appeared on board his ship dur- 
ing the voyage, and a permit admitting him 
to the city is granted. 

A short distance north of the Quarantine 
station stands a very old house, which was a 
home when Washington had searcely reach- 
ed the dignity of manhood, which has out- 
lasted revolution and the storms of nearly 
two centuries, sheltering the British redcoats 
and the patriots against whom the redcoats 
fought, looking out through its quaint dor- 
mer-windows on the thousand changes that 
have been wrought during its existence, and 
remaining to this very day a secure and 
hospitable dwelling. Its preservation is a 
matter of wonder, because no crisis or event 
in history is associated with it. 
George’s man fell in love with a maiden who 
lived in it, and being rejected, desperately 
hanged himself from a beam in the ceiling, 
while she, like Charlotte in Thackeray’s bal- 
lad, ‘went on cutting bread and butter.” 
The disembodied spirit of this soft-hearted 
and soft-headed warrior still visits the cham- 
ber of his folly, and shamefully disturbs its 
occupants by the midnight clinking of his 
spurs and the tread of his double-soled boots. 
The ample tire-place that gapes in the cellar 
was surrounded in the evenings of many 
years by the supine slaves, who were locked 
up for the night, and who in their entire 
simplicity never thought of avenging them- 
selves upon their bond-masters by a brand 
from that convenient burning. A crowd of 
wondrous and anxious faces filled the mull- 
ioned windows of the parlor when the little 
Sirius and Savannah opened steam communi- 
cation with Great Britain, and astonished 
the civilized world by their fifteen and twen- 
ty-tive day passages; and from the same 
windows one can now see the iron levia- 


A King | 


thans of modern navigation arriving after 
eight-day runs. A few shots that misse 
the compliment they were no doubt inte: 
jed to pay during the Revolution have be 
unearthed from the grounds; but the build 
ing isin sound condition, and is now know 

| after the family that has lived in it for some 
| forty years, as the Austen house. 
| It is close upon the water, and the luxn- 
riant lawn in front needs a strong sea-wall 
| to protect it from the tidal encroachments, 
The lilacs were in bloom when we called, 
and the long grass rippled in the wind, and 
| shook the golden chalices of the buttereups 
that opened in the sunshine. Patriarchal 
| shade trees flickered over the shingled root 
—that symbol of unfaltering protection, the 
shield against how many storms, the seal of 
how many secrets! A hardy vine inter- 
wove its twisted branches up the supports 
of the wide porch, under which the gentle 
mistress sometimes sits with her embroidery 
or book. Only the ground-floor is distinctly 
visible. The floor above merely suggests 
itself by three dormer-windows in the gra) 
roof, which is bent with the weight of its 
years. It is a place for dreams and musings 
this old house by the bay—a sanctity not 1 
be profaned by the vulgar strifes of passio 
|ate men. The rustle of the leaves, the si! 
lant murmur of the long grass, the plashing 
of the waters against the low sea-wall, an 
the noiseless traffic of the vessels give Men 
ory wings, and inspire her to flights throu 
the pale twilight of the past. 

The outer door is diamond-paned glass 
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ipts itself to the ease of its occupants, It 


le, and is surrounded by ancient tiles! the forge, twelve miles distant. and puttin 
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inside of this there is another one | treatment grotesque. Among a crowd of 
f oak not a bit less than three inches | other objects upon the mantel-piece are twe 


vith an old-fashioned latch still at- 
to it, by which we pass into a cheer- 
There is a bell to summon the in- 

by the way of concession to modern 
ence: but who that has affection for 

e things in him would be able to re- 
ipping a sharp tat-tat-tat on the big 
er. whose hammer is wrought into a 
s head? This knocker was brought 
old chateau near Rouen. Though 

se is not itself historical, it contains 
erless odds and ends that are reminis 
momentous events in the country’ 
ess. Cheerful is an adjective that ap- 
to every part as well as the hall. The 
ne streams in copiously, and the bees 
passage from front to rear; but the 
walls are three feet thick, forming 
ng window-seats; the low ceilings 
heamed with ponderous oak, and the 


rs are of solid deal taken from the cabins 


ptured ships. Furnished after no arbi- 
formula, the little parlor gratifies the 
sense, and, what is more essential, 


irm in color, brilliant in effeet, and cozy 
rangement; it stimulates repose, and 


INTERIOR OF TI 


s to meditation. The grand old fire-| such was his ardor that he and Pickerins 


small candlesticks that belonged tothe Van 
Tassel family; and who will venture to say 
that they are not the very ones that reveal- 
ed Katrina’s pretty face to the school-mas- 
ter of Sleepy Hollow? A centre-piece is 
formed of a small knocker taken from the 
house in Chester which was occupied by 
Washington, and visited by Rochambean, 
Lafayette, and other celebrities; and below 
this is a link of the chain that was stretched 
across the Hudson at West Point. It was 
Mrs. Austen’s grandfather, Peter Townsend, 
who forged the me tal, and to her we are lhe 
debted for an extract from an unpublished 
Inanuscript concerning it. 

In the early winter of 1778, Congress, upon 
the recommendation of General Washington, 
determined to improve the fortifications at 
West Point, and ordered the construction 
of a chain double the strength of that used 
at Fort Montgomery, which was unsuccess- 
ful. The supervision of the work was as- 
sumed by Timothy Pickering, the Secretary 
of War, and about March 1, 177, he visited 
Townsend, who lived at Chester, Orange 
County, and owned the Stirling Iron-Works. 
Townsend was pleased with the project, and 
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e, with logs ready for lighting stretched | left Chester in a violent sn w-storm on Sat- 


er the brass andirons, is about ten feet 


urday night, riding over the mountains to 


o 


ught from Amsterdam two hundred years | all the available men to work on their ar- 


the subjects being Biblical, and thi 


rival in the morning. The operations were 
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continued day and night until the chain 
was completed; it was conveyed to New 
Windsor by mule teams, and from New 
Windsor to West Point by yawls, being de- 
livered at the latter place within six months 
of the date of the order. Its weight was 120 
tons, and it was extended across the river | 
until 1783, when it was removed. 

As we lett the Austen house another point | 
was scored against the grumbler, who car- 
ried a rich sketch of the interior in his port- | 
folio, and who confessed that the island of | 


| quietly spread to the water, which was 1 


SOUTH BEAOU, FROM RICHMOND AVE) 


his objurgations had already revealed 
than he had ever dreamed of, 

We drove over the hill by the fort 
distant Highlands were adding warn 
their purple from the declining sun, 

the east was turning gray. The ocea: 
still, its surface glossed with a copper) 
and tlecked with the white reflections of 4 fe) 


almost motionless vessels. Then we turne: 


into Richmond Avenue, which is canopied 
| by foliage and bordered by handsome y ij] 


| 


is 


set amid croppy lawns and luxuriant woods 
At the end of this road we reached the broy 


|of a hill, and gazed upon a long, low, trans 


cendently green plain of pasture land 


crisp and cold. The view inland conv: 
an indefinite feeling of isolation, and 


2 ASKED FOR BREAD.” 
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nd woods had a chill and drenched | piece will do,” said Brush. The farmer look 
lhe shades of green were multiplied | ed at him with greater amazement, and eall 
nusual variety of trees. Here was|ed to his wife, who was invisible within, 
ssafras, the wild cherry, the elm, the |“ Bring us a chunk of bread;” then going 
ind the willow. The distant hills | inside, he added, sympathetically, in a whis 
streaked by areas of cedars, which | per just audible to Brush, “ And put plenty 
» the lighter foliage seemed like vast, | of butter on it.” So Brush came back to 
tous shadows. A 
of lilies scented the 
ra moment as we 
d, and a ripening ap- 
ee showered some of 
ow upon us. There 
few houses, and those 
ve saw were very old, 
curb-roofs, and no 
s or windows to speak 
\n ineline in the road 
1 curve showed us the 
t Perine homestead 
sturdy structure of 
which has been era- 
whitewashed instead 
ne left to the mellow 
unapproachable color- 
v of time. It is very pic- 
esque nevertheless; the 
s softly gray, and the 
ive completely shelters 
The landseape artist 
ired that he had seen 
hing in New England 
ompare with it. 
Our progress was slow, 
1 succession of objects 
sisted, by their quaint- 
ss, their repose, their : is 4 =} the vehicle with the error 
ty, or their beauty, on i : still in his sketeh, and his 
eproduction in the sketeh- ee = : faith in the kindliness of 
ks, and oceasionally ang : ‘ humanity fortified. 


incident happen- : R= 3 3 Many strange guesses 


ising 
is one of the artists left Lye Se i 5 = were made as to our busi 
road to seize with his Eg ie ; ness as we rode along, or 
cil some of the many : aS = = = paused to give Brush and 
resistible * bits.” P al ; his fellows a chance to 
Brush, an illustrious AUSTEN HOUSE. sketeh. “I say it’s cirkiss,” 
uber of the coterie, said one parched and sun- 
o is known, from his extreme obesity, | burned old man among some rustics who 
the skeleton,” re-appeared through a| were making us the object of various su 
reak in a fenee, and demanded to know if | mises. ‘ Not cirkiss at all,” said another, 
e had not heard him calling. Being sat-| who was evidently a born disputant; 
fied that nothing was farther from us than | “they’s attached onto that survey which 
e intention to slight him, he told us, with | is making of the new drain.” A third, with 
e quivering risibility that belongs to cor- | the prevailing spirit of investigation strong 
lence, of what befell him while he was | within him, ventured to peep over Michael 
iking his sketch. Sitting upon a fence Angelo’s shoulder, and unable to appre late 
d drawing a barn, he was carefully wateh- | the luminous grays and blacks with which 
| by the farmer, who stood under the porch, | that very clever artist had washed in his 
ud was apparently mystified by his actions. | pencillings, he went back to the others dis 
Brnush’s sketches are notable for their per- | appointedly, and nodding at us, said, con 
ct finish, and having made some mistake, | temptuously, “They’s only artises, and don’t 
ie sought in his pockets for rnbber to erase | amount to much, either.” 
he error. Failing to find it, he went to the Our day ended at New Dorp, in a great 
ouse and asked for a piece of dry bread. | white tavern, with wide porticoes before its 
The farmer gazed at him stupidly for a min- | first and second stories, wide corridors and 
te, and repeated, “Dry bread?” “A small | stairways, and low ceilings. It has a good 
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deal of individuality about it, and the build- 
er, whoever he was, had as generous an idea 
of the proper apportionment of space as a 


sheep-farmer in New Mexico. None of your 


THE OLD MORAVIAN CHURCH 


embellishments for Mulberry Sellers, how- | 


ever. The glaring white walls have not so 
much as a faint shade of pink or yellow 
upon them, and the space is sepulchrally 
void of furniture, excepting, of course, a 
few debilitated chairs and a vacant table. 
How the establishment supports itself is a 
mystery as deep as that of the Pyramids, 
unless the little bar-room, which has an un- 
provoked way of making any one who en- 


ters it feel ashamed of himself, yields reve- | 


nue for all the rest; and that is doubtful, 
because the only customers we saw were 
the vendors of bottled beer, who, after leav- 


ing a dozen or so on the counter, imbibed | 


affably with the landlord and drove away. | 


Lest we convey an unfair idea, let us say 
of the landlord 
clean, and his supper as good as could be 
expected in the bower of a country tavern. 
The lack of adornment within was made up 
for by the view outside from the windows: 
a motionless stretch of pasture and wood- 
land ending by the sea; and over the sea, 
that was elusively changing color, we could 


that his house was very 


discern again the four pale lights on the | 


black headlands of the Navesink and the 
low promontory of Sandy Hook. The lights 
were visible before the stars had dawned, 


and as the twilight deepened they became | 


more and more brilliant, like the brave souls 
whose heroism burns the clearest in the 
darkness of martyrdom. 





AND PARSONAGE, NEW DORP. 


windows we could see another light-ho 
rising above sombre masses of colors 1 
the site of an old British signal station, fro 
which a watch was kept on approach 
vessels. 


However much General Howe was rey 


| by the patriotic Revolutionists, his presenc 


has bequeathed historic dignity to many lo 
salities, and the inhabitants of the islan 
point with unmistakable satisfaction to t 

buildings occupied by him. For some tiny 
his head-quarters were in an old tavern that 


| stood near the New Dorp Hotel—the Ros 


and Crown, which was recently demolished ; 
and during the same period his staff found 
accommodations in the Black Horse, which 
remains at the corner of the Amboy and 
Richmond roads—not as a public-house, but 
as the home of a fisherman. The accommo 
dations must have been very limited indeed, 
even for that epoch. The principal thing 
about the Black Horse is the gable roof, 
which is so large that the walls unde 

give one the idea of a baby with its papa’s 
stove-pipe on. Age and weather have give! 


| the shingles a silver-gray color, and a bric! 


chimney affords the contrast of its tempe! 
ate red. It is evident that the habitués o 

the old tavern were not addicted to excess 
es, or many a head must have been broke 

in tipsy efforts to mount the steep flight ot 
steps that lead from the green in front to 
the tap-room, which is next to the roof it 
matter of space. A broad veranda fronts it, 
and a wicket door opens into it. Ther 
could have been no bickering for situatious 


From the rear! before the fire among the guests on the cold 
















hen the northeasters from over the 
ere rocking the little hostelry and 
» the jugs of flip on the hearth-stone 
for the legs blazed from one side of 
ito the other, and made candles un- 
rhe tire-place nearly monopo- 

| of the west wall, and wonder 
sportive shadows it sent in fantastic 


we 


sion over the great uncovered beams 
ceiling. 
slanders were Tories, and met the 
welcomely. General Howe landed 

n July, 1776, with about 9000 men. 
ther soon re-enforced him with 20,000, 
inton, having been repulsed at Charles- 
ume North and added 3000 te 

s command, the combined on 
sland being nearly 33,000. The plans 
formed in the Rose and Crown, and 
ening conversations of the young staff 

rs at the Black Horse were exciting, no 
as they weighed the possibilities of 
ssue. Did they clank their spurs, stretch 
their brawny legs, kiss the landlord's 
tty daughter, and drink deep cups to the 
’ Did they ever for a moment doubt 
success of their cause, and were they not 
irogant, as loud, and as unscrupulous as 
ocal historians say? Perhaps one night 

i the sentries were posted, and the white 
ts below were spectral in the still night, 
y told among themselves of the chase aft- 
d Peter Mesereau, an American loyalist 

» refused to be conciliated by General 
ve, and took an active part against him. 
ie was endeavoring to escape from the 
d, he was pursued and was almost cap- 
ed, when he disappeared on the edge of 
swamp, in which he himself. 
ys were put on his trail, but they were 
sled by a miserable little rabbit, and the 
ot found his way into the American 
es, While the soldiers returned to camp 
swore vengeance against him over a 
howl, for these British were as thirsty as 
yhano, and never missed an opportunity 
kiss the book.” On August 22, Howe 
sed the Narrows from the island to a 
t between New Utrecht and Gravesend 
expedition that resulted disastrously 

r the Americans, and gave the enemy pos- 

ssion of New York. 

The west wall and the foundations of the 
the rest of the strue- 
One uncommon feature of it 
the second floor, which consists of one 
irtment, formerly called the ball-room. 
sleeping-rooms were back of the tap. 

e house ceased to be an inn about twenty 
irs ago, and until then a famous 
ng from a post at a corner of the inter- 
cting roads, alluring wayfarers with the 
rgeousness of its blue, black, and yellow. 
e asked the fisherman's wife what had be- 
me of it, and she directed us to a little 
ed in the back garden, where we found it 


more 


forces 


concealed 


f 


ick Horse are stone; 
re 1s wood. 


sign 
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with weeds and wild tlowers growing around 
its cracked and nearly obliterated surface ; 
the iron rods from which it had swang in 
many a furious storm were bent and rusty, 
and the counterfeit of the steed in the centre 
Was a were shadow ° 

On the second day of our jaunt we trav- 
elled between the showers, rain and shine 
playing at hide-and-seek while the light 
lasted. 

How are the unities ignored in rural com- 
munities! Here 


was and on 


a race-course, 





the brow of a hill overlooking it a cemetery 


a very old cemetery, with frayed and 
mouldy tombstones among the later ones 


of white marble—that ghastly material, 
which symbolizes so well the awful cold 
ness and pallor of death. Four of the ear- 
liest are half smothered under rank grass, 
with cedars that look like black-robed sen- 
sheltering them. The inscription 
upon one reads: 


tinels 


Here lyes ye body of 
COLL. NICKLAS BRITTEN, 
Aged 61 years, 
Deceased January | 774: 





His epitaph commemorates his benevolence 
as follows: 


Here lyes a mar 

I the e in every parte. 

He never sent the poore away, 
Which well is nowne unto this day 


His wife, who died in 1748, is buried next to 
him, and in the same row are the graves of 
Ruth, daughter of Thomas and Rachel Dou- 
1749, Rachel 


gan, who was buried in and 


Dougan. who was buried in 1748. The 
granite tomb of the Vanderbilts is in the 
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HARPER’S NEW M 


OLD WELL ON THE RICHMOND ROAD. 
vicinity, and a faded wreath of evergreens 
lay at the portal of the vault, where it had 
been left by some mourner of the dead mill- 
ionalre, The bluebirds and yellow-birds, 
the orioles and the robins, were busy and 
noisy in the trees and shrubs with spring- 
time blitheness, and over the green mead- 
ows the sea was turning up its flushing 
edges of gold. 

The chureh and the ground are Mora- 
vian. The former is a modern structure, 
and previous to its erection the parsonage 
was used for services, the corner-stone hay- 
ing been laid one hundred and fifteen years 
ago. 


Turning by the Black Horse we drove to- 


OUARAOTERS AT 


ward Richmond. It was noticeable that | 
Michael Angelo looked back with candid in- | 
terest at the girls in big sun-bonnets who 


were working in the gardens or watching us | 
from the doors of the cottages. Michael An- 
gelo is young, tender, and unreasonably im- 
pressionable ; he adores the prose of Aldrich, | 
and is some day going to make a picture of | 
Margery Daw seesawing in her hammock. | 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


“Don’t you remember this?” he said 
beautiful innocence, bringing the Qu: 
Sheba out of his coat pocket and rea 
passage, telling how, as Lynde rode 
the lanes, a country girl would now 
then steal slyly to the red gate in the 
en-covered wall when he had passe: 
follow him with her palm-shaded eyes « 
the lonely road; “‘ and it as frequent) 
pened,” Michael Angelo continued, ©‘ 
he would glance back over his should 
the nut-brown maid, whose closely « 
ing, scant drapery gave her a seulptur 
grace, to which her unconsciousness 
was a charm the more. These flusli 
subtile recognition between 
youth—these sudden mute 
farewells’”—Michael Angelo paused 
sighed plaintively. “Ah, they don’t « 
here!” and, indeed, whether there is a 
plus in the male population, or the isla 
too near the big cities for maidens to « 
tain a sentimental interest in passing va 
bonds, the girls in the gardens weni 
picking weeds, and Michael Angelo } 
vainly for a reciprocal glance. 


youth 


greetings 


The weather did not continue the same 
for more than twenty minutes at a tin 
Now there were great mountains of black 
and purple clouds in the air that threat 
ed lasting rain and wind, and drew thei 
folds over every part of the sky; we drew 
up for shelter under a desolate barn, an 
patiently watched the rain shooting its fins 
silver wire in oblique strokes through thi 
murky atmosphere; then great chasms \ 
opened in the vaporous mountains, whic! 


PRINCE'S BAY. 


dissolved or went scurrying away with thy 
wind, and the sunshine discovered diamo 

mines in the damp, intensely green fields 
and stalactites under the branches of tli 
cedars and the pines. From the top 0! 
Richmond Hill a wide reach of undulating 
country was revealed to us, with the wate! 
of Mill Creek meandering through. Upo 
this eminence the British built their eart) 














which are still visible, although the 
s sprouting out of the reddish soil. 

e were returning to our carriage, alt- 
ng made the ascent, Michael Angelo 
behind. and we were some distance 
when we discovered him running with 
rdinary speed for the nearest fence, 
vhich he leaped with a sudden devel 
Nor 
he a moment too soon in gaining the 
for an Alderney had at 


s, and stood gazing at him with disap- 


ent 


t of agility that surprised us. 


bull been his 


ed anger. 
\ railway extends through the island 
the ferry at Vanderbilt’s Landing to 


ille, opposite Perth Amboy, and we 
d onrselves of it to Prince’s Bay 


From the station a pretty lane, with 


Sta 


OLAMS AT I 


vthorn hedges at each side, leads to the 

ug settlement, which is celebrated for its 
ster beds. The hawthorn was in bloom, 
d 


' id filled the air with its incomparable fra- 
It seemed to us that the rose itself 


vas not sweeter than this hardy English 





nce, 
























shrub, which is a love sony in botany, and 


awakens affectionate memories by its deli- 


cate white flowers that are so exquisitely 
placid, and its tender, succulent leaves. At 
the settlement, off which a fleet of schoon- 


and sloops was at anchor, salty-look 


and 


ers 


ing men, with red freckled faces, were 
coming to and from the boats with baskets 
A Prinece’s Bay 


clam, when the shell is still wet with brine, 


of freshly gathered clams 


is a delicacy not to be hastily spoken of; it 
is more than delicious, and we kept the cap- 
tain of an old tavern by the water-side busy 
for some time. The captain was a tall, thin, 
loosely jointed 


valve 


man, Who opened each bi- 
with a coustant smile, and oceasional 
of the head. * There character in 


that old fellow’s face,” said Michael Angelo; 


nods *s 





5 BAY. 


RINOF 


and he actually insisted that Brush and the 
rest of us should keep him oceupied in open- 
ing clams as a gratuitous model until his 
odd face was sketched. Our satisfied appe- 
tites were mercilessly ignored to suit this 


cool demand. 
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THE WAY TO THE BILLOPP HOUSE, 


Fo 


— 


Then we drove to Tottenville, the south- | these unprovoked prevarications. At last 
western extremity of the island, and a very | and in despair, we asked for directions tro 
pretty little town it is; but the inhabitants | a venerable-looking old boy in a garde: 
that we met were given to a rashness of | “Ah, yes, the Billopp house!” he said, an 
statement that caused us no little trouble. | added, as though it was a particularly good 
We were told that the old Billopp house, | joke, worthy of great emphasis, “ You ca 
which we were searching for, was at the | it the Billopp house, some calls it the Bently 
bottom of a certain street; at the bottom | house, and J eall it the old stone house 
of that street we were told that it was at | He repeated this with much unction, : 
the top; at the top we were told to follow a | shook his head with an imbecile sort of sat 
certain hill: and an hour was lost through | isfaction. This thing could not last foreve1 

however, and we had conspired to mak« 
hostage of some one, who should not be re- 
leased until he delivered us at the Billopp 
house, when the patriarch’s intelligence ex 
perienced a lucid interval, and he put us on 
the right path. 

The Billopp house is one of the oldest 
buildings on the island. It is built of stone, 
on a bowery slope that overlooks the con- 
fluence of the Raritan and the Staten Is 
and Sound. The walls are two or three fect 
thick, and the gable roof is preposterous!) 
high and steep. Its first owner was Cliris 
topher Billopp, and its history is exceeding 
interesting. When the Duke of York had 
conveyed New Jersey to Berkley Carteret 
a question was raised as to whether Stat: 
Island was included in the grant, and to 
settle the matter it was decided that 
islands in the bay or harbor should beloug 
to New York if they could be cireumnavig 
ted in twenty-four hours. Christopher b 
lopp, who owned a small ship called the Ben 
ly, sailed around Staten Island in that time, 
}and the duke gave him the tract of land, 0 
part of which the house is built, in reward 

GRAVE OF THOMAS BILLOP?. for his services. Another story states that 
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Billopp was rewarded by the land for gallant 
e in a naval action. 

It was in this old homestead that Frank- 
1, Adams, and Edward Rutledge, of South 


Carolina, assembled to negotiate peace with 
Lord Howe after the battle of Long Island. 
Che meeting lasted four hours, and the Amer- 


ns, who had been appointed by Congress, 
ild not consent to any treaty that was 
based on the acknowledged independ- 
e of the colonies. Here, too, Billopp 
tertained various distinguished guests. 
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including Sir Henry Clinton, General Rob- 
ertson, General Knyphausen, Major André, 
and others. He had a pretty wife, and was 
celebrated for his hospitality, but he subse- 
quently fared roughly at the hands of the 
patriots, and his property was ¢ ontiseated. 
From Tottenville we returned to the city, 
each of the artists avowing his intention to 
come back again at a future day in search 
of more of the abundant picturesque ma- 
terials, of which they carried numerous 


graphic evidences in their books. 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. | He had handed the packet to his n 
}and the old lady had adjusted her ey 
A PBCLAS URE. les, and was turning over the various jl) 
ND now he was all eagerness to brave graphs. 
L the first dragon in his way—the cer-| “She is very good-looking,” said 


tain opposition of this proud old lady at | Macleod. “Oh yes, she is very goo 
Castle Dare. No doubt she would stand |ing. And that is her sister?” 


aghast at the mere mention of such a thing; | ‘Vee. 
perhaps in her sudden indignation she might | Janet was looking over them too, 
utter sharp words that would rankle after-| “But where did you get all the photo 


ward in the memory. In any case he knew | graphs of her, Keith?” she said. 
the struggle would be long, and bitter, and | are from all sorts of places—Scarbor 
harassing; and he had not the skill of speech | Neweastle, Brighton- 


to persuasively bend a woman’s will. There} “I got them from herself,” said he 

was another way—impossible, alas!—he had|  “ Oh, do you know her so well ?” ( 
thought of. If only he could have taken Ger- | “I know her very well. She was 

trude White by the hand—if only he could | most intimate friend of the people whos: 


have led her up the hall, and presented her | acquaintance I first made in Londo: 
to his mother, and said, “* Mother, this is your | said, simply. Aud then he turned to his 
daughter: is she not fit to be the daughter | mother: “I wish photographs could speak 
of so proud a mother ?”—the fight would have | mother, for then you might make her a 
been over. How could any one withstand the | quaintance, and as she is coming to t 
appeal of those fearless and tendercleareyes? | Highlands next year 
Impatiently he waited for the end of din- “We have no theatre in Mull, Keith 
ner on the evening of his arrival; impatient- | Lady Macleod said, with a smile. 
ly he heard Donald, the piper lad, play the | “But by that time she will not be a 
brave Salute—the wild shrill yell overcom- | actress at all: did I not tell you that bi 
ing the low thunder of the Atlantic outside; | fore?” he said, eagerly. “Did I not tel 
and he paid but little attention to the old and | you that? She is going to leave the stag 
familiar “* Cumhadh na Cloinne.” Then Ha- perhaps sooner or later, but certainly 
mish put the whiskey and the claret on the | that time; and when she comes to the Hig] 
table, and withdrew. They were left alone. | lands next year with her father, she will bi 
“ And now, Keith,” said his cousin Janet, | travelling just like any one else. And I hope, 
with the wise gray eyes grown cheerful and | mother, you won’t let them think that wi 
kind, “ you will tell us about all the people | Highlanders are less hospitable than thi 
you saw in London; and was there much | people of London.” 
gayety going on? and did you see the Queen He made the suggestion in an apparently 
at all? and did you give any fine dinners?” | careless fashion; but there was a painfully 
“ How can I answer you all at once, Jan- | anxious look in his eyes. Janet noticed 
et?” said he, laughing in a somewhat nerv- | that. 
ous way. “I did not see the Queen, for she | “It would be strange if they were to com 
was at Windsor; and I did not give any fine | to so unfrequented a place as the west of 
dinners, for it is not the time of year in Lon- | Mull,” said Lady Macleod, somewhat coldly, 
don to give fine dinners; and indeed I spent | as she put the photographs aside. 
enough money in that way when I was in “ But Lhave told them all about the place, 
London before. But I saw several of the | and what they will see; and they are eager- 
friends who were very kind to me when Ij ly looking forward to it; and you surely 
was in London inthe summer. And do you | would not have them put up at the inn at 
remember, Janet, my speaking to you about | Bunessan, mother ?” 


the beautiful young lady—the actress—I| ‘Really, Keith, I think you have been im- 
met at the house of Colonel Ross of Dun-| prudent. It was little matter our receiving 
torme ?” a bachelor friend like Norman Ogilvie; but 
“Oh yes, I remember very well.” | I don’t think we are quite in a condition to 
Jecause,” said he—and his fingers were | entertain strangers at Dare.” 
rather nervous as he took out a package| “Ne one objected to me asa stranger whe! 


from his breast pocket—‘“I have got some | I went to London,” said he, proudly. 
photographs of her for the mother and you “Tf they are any where in the neighbor 
to see. But it is little of any one that you | hood,” said Lady Macleod, “I should be 
can understand from photographs. You | pleased to show them all the attention 
would have to hear her talk, and see her| my power, as you say they were friendly 
manner, before you could understand why | with you in London; but really, Keith, I 
every one speaks so well of her, and why | don’t think you can ask me to invite two 
she is a friend with every one.” strangers to Dare.” 











MACLEOD 


hen it is to the inn at Bunessan they 
vo?” he asked. 
iw. auntie,” said Janet Macleod, with 
utle voice, “ you are not going to put 
Keith into a fix; I know you won't do 
I see the whole thing; it is all be- 
Keith was so thorough a Highlander. 
vere talking about Scotland; and no 
t he said there was nothing in the coun 
» be compared with our islands, and 
_and elifts. And then they spoke of 
and of course he threw open the 
of the house to them. He would uot 
been a Highlander if he had done any 
and I know you won't 
ie one to make him break off an invita- 
And if we can not give them grand 
entertainments at Dare, we can give them 
vhlaud welcome anyway.” 


y else, auntie; 


fhis appeal to the Highland pride of the | 


her was not to be withstood. 
Very well, Keith,” said she. 
vhat we can for your friends; 
f mach in this old place.” 

She will not look at it that way,” he 
“T know that. She will be 
proud to meet you, mother; and to shake 
hands with you; and to go about with you, 
and do just whatever you are doing 

Lady Macleod started. 

“How long do you propose this visit 
should last ?” she said. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said he, hastily. “ But 
you know, mother, you would not hurry your 
for Lam sure you would be as proud 
as any one to show them that we have things 
We should take her to the 
cathedral at Iona on some moonlight night ; 
and then some day we could go out to the 
Dubh Artach light-house—and you know 
how the men are delighted to see a new 


“We shall 
though it 


said, eagerly ; 


guests 5 


worth seeing. 


face 

“You would never think of that, Keith,” 

his cousin said. “Do you think a London 
ning lady would have the courage to be 
se steps outside ?” 

‘She has the courage for that or for any 
said he. ‘And then, you know, she 
vould be greatly interested in the clouds of 
puffins and the skarts behind Staffa; and we 

ld take her to the great caves in the cliffs 
it Gribun; and I have no doubt she would 

ke to go out to one of the uninhabited 


S inds,” 


ne.” 


Lady Macleod had preserved a stern si- 
When she had so far yielded as to 
omise to ask those two strangers to come 
to Castle Dare on their round of the western 
‘lands, she had taken it for granted that 
eir visit would necessarily be of the brief- 
est; but the projects of which Keith Macleod 
now spoke seemed to suggest something like 
summer passed at Dare. 
ilking in this strain, nervously delighted 
with the pictures that each promised ex- 


ice, 
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cursion called up, Miss White would be 
charmed with this and delighted with that. 
Janet would find her so pleasant a compan- 
ion; the mother would be inclined to pet 
her at first sight. 

“She ts already anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance, mother,” said he to the proud 
old dame who sat there ominously silent. 
“And she could think of no other message 
to send you than it 
mother.” 


this belonged to her 

He opened the little package 
or something of that kind 
his mother; 


of old lace, 
und handed it to 
and at the same time, his im 
petuosity carrying him on, he said that per- 
haps the mother would write now and pro- 
pose the visit in the summer. 

At this Lady Macleod’s surprise overcame 
her reserve. 

“You must be mad, Keith! To write in 
the middle of winter and send an invitation 
for the summer! And really the whole thing 
is so extraordinary—a present coming to me 
from an abselute stranger, and that stran- 
ger an actress who is quite unknown to any 
one I know—” 

“Mother! mother!” he cried, “don’t say 
any more. She has promised to be my wife.” 

Lady Macleod stared at him, as if to see 


| whether he had really gone mad; and rose 


: on to the rocks and to climb up all | 


and pushed back her chair. 

“ Keith,” she said, slowly, and with a cold 
dignity, “ when you choose a wife I hope I 
will be the first to welcome her; and I shall 
be proud to see you with a wife worthy of 
the name that you bear; but in the mean 
time I do not think that sueh a subject 
should be made the occasion foolish 
jest.” 

And with that she left the apartment ; 
and Keith Macleod turned in a bewildered 
sort of fashion to his cousin. Janet Mac- 
she was regarding him 
with anxious and troubled and tender eyes. 

“ Janet,” said he, “it is no jest at all.” 


of a 


leod had risen too; 


“T know that,” said she, in a low voice, 
|} and her face was somewhat pale. “TI have 
known that. I knew it before you went 


And he went on | 


away to England this last time.” 

And suddenly she went over to him, and 
bravely held out her hand; and there were 
quick tears in the beautiful gray eyes. 

“ Keith,” said she, “there is no one will 
be more proud to see you happy than 1; 
and I will do what I can for you now, if you 
will let me; 
set on it; and how ean I doubt that you 
have chosen a good wife ?” 

“Oh, Janet, if you could only see her and 
know her!” 


for | see your whole heart is 


She turned aside for a moment—only for 
amoment. Wheu he next saw her face she 
was quite gay. 

“You must know, Keith,” said she, with a 
| smile shining through the tears of the friend- 
| ly eyes, “that women-folk are very jealous ; 
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and all of a sudden you come to auntie and 
me, and tell us that a stranger has taken 
away your heart from us and from Dare; 
and you must expect us to be angry and 
resentful just a little bit at first.” 

“T never could expect that from you, Jan- 
et,’ said he. “I knew that was always im- 
possible trom you.” 

“As for auntie, then,” she said, warmly, 
‘is it not natural that she should be sur- 
prised and perhaps ottended 

‘But she says she does not believe it 
that I am making a joke of it.” 

* That is only her way of protesting, you 
know,” said the wise cousin. “And you] 
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must expect her to be angry and obdurate, 
because women have their prejudices, you 
know, Keith; and this young lady—well, it 
is a pity she is not known to some one 


auntie knows.” | 

“She is known to Norman Ogiivie, and to 
dozens of Norman Ogilvie’s friends, and Ma- 
jor Stuart has seen her,” said he, quickly ; 
and then he drew back. “But that is noth- | 
ing. I do not choose to have any one to | 
vouch for her.” 

“T know that; I understand that, Keith,” 
Janet Macleod said, gently. “It is enongh 
for me that you have chosen her to be your 
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| the young lady you have chosen as pert 





wife; I know you would choose a goo 
an to be your wife; and it will be « 
for your mother when she comes to 1 
sut you must be patient.” 

“Patient I would be, if it concern: 
self alone,” said he; “ but the reflectio) 
insult of the doubt 

“Now, now, Keith,” said she, “dor 
the hot blood of the Macleods get the 
of you. You must be patient and « 
erate. If you will sit down now « 
and tell me all about the young lady, | 
be your ambassador, if you like: and | 
I will be able to persuade auntie.” 

“T wonder if there ever was any \ 





3& 568.) 


as kind as you are, Janet?” said he, looki: 

at her with a sort of wondering admirat 
“You must not say that any more no 

she said, with a smile. “ You must consi 


tion in all things. And this is a small n 
ter. If auntie is diffienlt to persuade, : 
should protest, and so forth, what she s 
will not hurt me, whereas it might hurt | 
very sorely. And now you will tell mé 
about the young lady; for I must have 1 
hands full of arguments when I go to y« 
mother.” 

And so this Court of Inquiry was form: 














MACLEOD 
with one witness not altogether unprej- 
lin giving his evidence, and with a 
ready to become the accomplice of 

tness at any point. Somehow Mac- 

i avoided speaking of Gertrude White’s 
rance. Janet was rather a plain wom- | 
despite those tender Celtic eyes, He 

-e rather of her filial duty and her sis- 

y affeetion; he minutely described her 
ities as a house-mistress; and he was en- 
nsiastic about the heroism she had shown 
termining to throw aside the glittering 

phs of her calling to live a simpler and 
esomer life. That passage in the career 

of Miss Gertrude White somewhat puzzled 
Janet Macleod. If it were the case that the 
sitions and jealousies and simulated emo- 

ms of a life devoted to art had a demoral- 
zing and degrading effect on the character, 
why had not the young lady made the dis- | 
covery a little earlier? What was the rea- 
son of her very sudden conversion? It was | 
no doubt very noble on her part, if she real- 
convinced that this continual stir- 
ring up of sentiment without leading to 
practical issues had an unwholesome influ- 
ence on her woman’s nature, to voluntarily 
surrender all the intoxication of success, 
with its praises and flatteries. But why 
was the change in her opinions so sudden? 
According to Macleod’s own account, Miss 
Gertrude White, when he first went up to 
London, was wholly given over to the ambi- 
tion of succeeding in her profession. She was | 
then the “white slave.” She made no pro- 
test against the repeatedly announced theo- 
ries of her father to the effect that an artist 
ceased to live for himself or herself, and be- 
came merely a medium for the expression of 
the emotions of others. 


ly were 


cousin Janet would have had a clearer view 


of the whole case if she had known that Miss | 


Gertrude White’s awakening doubts as to 


+ 


the wholesomeness of simulated emotions on 


the human soul were strictly coincident in | 


Perhaps the gentle | 


point of time with her conviction that at | 


any moment she pleased she might call her- 
self Lady Macleod. 
With all the art he knew he described the 


of the little household at Rose Bank; and 
} 


le made it appear that this young lady, 
brought up amid the sweet observances of 


the South, was making an enormous sacri- 


eautiful small courtesies and tender ways | 


}ed a quick eye on Janet herself. “I 


fice in offering to brave, for his sake, the | 


transference to the harder and harsher ways 
of the North. 

“And, you know, Keith, she speaks a good 
leal for herself,’ Janet Macleod said, turn- 

¥ over the photographs, and looking at 
hem perhaps a little wistfully. “It is a 
pretty face. It must make many friends 
for her. If she were here herself now, I 
don’t think auntie would hold out for a mo- 
ment.” 

“That is what I know,” said he, eagerly. 
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“ That is why Iam anxious she should come 
here. And if it were only possible to bring 
her now, there would be no more trouble; 
and I think we could get her to leave the 
—at least Lwould try. But how could 
we ask her to Dare in the winter-time? The 
sea and the rain would frighten her, and she 
would never consent to live here. And per- 
haps she needs time to quite make up her 
mind; 


stage 


she said she would educate herself 
all the winter through, and that, when I saw 
her again, she would be a thorough Highland- 
woman. That shows you how willing she is 
to make any sacrilice, if she thinks it right. 
aid Janet, 
doubtfully, “that she ought to leave the 
You 


” 


“But if she is so convinced,” 


stage, why does she not do so at once? 


say her father has enough money to support 


the family ?” 
“Oh yes, he has,” said Macleod; and then 


| he added, with some hesitation: “ Well, Jan- 


et, I did not like to press that. 
ready granted so much. 
her.” 

At this moment Lady Macleod’s maid 
came into the hall and said that her mis- 
tress wished to see Miss Macleod. 

“Perhaps auntie thinks I am conspiring 
with you, Keith,” she said, laughing 


g, when 
the girl had gone. “Well, you will leave 


She has al- 


But I might ask 


| the whole thing in my hands; and I will do 


whatIcan. And be patient and reasonable, 
Keith, even if your mother won't hear of it 
for a day or two. We women are very prej- 
udiced against each other, you know; and 
we have quick tempers, and we want a lit- 
tle coaxing and persuasion—that is all.” 

“You have always been a good friend to 
me, Janet,” he said. 

“And I hope it will all turn out for your 
happiness, Keith,” she said, gently, as she left. 

But as for Lady Macleod, when Janet 


|reached her room, the haughty old dame 


was “neither to hold nor to bind.” There 
was nothing she would not have done for 
this favorite son of hers but this one thing. 
Give her consent to such a marriage? The 
ghosts of all the Macleods of Dare would call 
shame on her! 

“Oh, auntie,” said the patient Janet, “he 
has been a good son to you. And you must 
have known he would marry some day.” 

“Marry ?” said the old lady, and she turn- 
was 
And when he 
was choosing a wife, I think he might have 


anxious to see him married. 


| looked nearer home, Janet.” 


“What a wild night it is!” said Janet 
Macleod, quickly; and she went for a mo- 


ment to the window. “The Dunara will be 


| coming round the Mull of Cantire just about 


| the young lady sent you? 


now. And where is the present, auntie, that 
You must write 
and thank her for that, at all events; and 


shall I write the letter for you in the morn- 


ing ?” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


LADY MACLEOD remained obdurate ; Jan- 


et went about the house with a sad look on | 


her face; and Macleod, tired of the formal 
courtesy that governed the relations be- 
tween his mother and himself, spent most 
of his time in snipe and duck shooting about 
the islands, braving the wild winds and 
wilder seas in a great open lug-sailed boat, 
the Umpire having long ago been sent to her 
winter-quarters. But the harsh, rough life 
had its compensations. Letters came from 
the South—treasures to be pored over night 
after night with an increasing wonder and 
admiration. Miss Gertrude White was a 
charming letter-writer; and now there was 
no restraint at all over her frank confessions 
and playful humors. Her letters were a 
prolonged chat—bright, rambling, merry, 
thoughtful, just as the mood occurred. She 
told him of her small adventures and the 
incidents of her every-day life, so that he 
could delight himself with vivid pictures of 
herself and her surroundings. And again 
and again she hinted rather than said that 
she was continually thinking of the High- 
lands, and of the great change in store for 
her. 

“Yesterday morning,” she wrote, “I was 
going down the Edgeware Road, and whom 
should I see but two small boys, dressed as 
young Highlanders, staring into the win- 
dow of a toy-shop. Stalwart young fellows 
they were, with ruddy complexions and 
brown legs, and their Glengarries coquet- 
tishly placed on the side of their head; and 
I could see at once that their plain kilt was 
no holiday dress. How could I help speak- 
ing to them ?—I thought perhaps they had 
come from Mull. And soI went up to them 
and asked if they would let me buy a toy 
for each of them. ‘We dot money,’ says 
the younger, with a bold stare at my im- 
pertinence. ‘But you can’t refuse to ac- 
cept a present from a lady? I said. ‘Oh 
no, ma’am,’ said the elder boy, and he po- 
litely raised his cap; and the accent of his 


speech—well, it made my heart jump. But | 


I was very nearly disappointed when I got 
them into the shop, for I asked what their 
name was, and they answered ‘ Lavender.’ 
‘Why, surely that is not a Highland name,’ 
I said. ‘No, ma’am,’ said the elder lad; 
“but my mamma is from the Highlands, and 
we are from the Highlands, and we are go- 
ing back to spend the New-Year at home.’ 


me with his clear blue eyes, as if J aii 

very stupid person ; ‘the Macleods are troy, 
| Skye.’ ‘But surely one of them may live jy 
| Mull,’ suggested. ‘The Macleods are troy, 
Skye,’ he maintained ; ‘and my papa was at 
| Dunvegan last year.’ Then came the }) 
| ness of choosing the toys; and the sm 


| 
ler 
child would have a boat, though his elder 
brother laughed at him, and said somethiy« 
}about a former boat of his having been 
blown out into Loch Rogue, which seeme 
to me a strange name for even a Highlay 
loch. But the elder lad he must needs haye 
a sword; and when I asked him what he 
wanted that for, he said, quite proudly, ‘To 
kill the Frenchmen with. ‘To kill Freneh- 
men with! I said—for this young fire-eater 
seemed to mean what he said. ‘Yes, ma’am, 
said he, ‘for they shoot the sheep out on the 
Flannan Islands when no one sees them: 
but we will catch them some day.’ I was 
afraid to ask him where the Flannan Isl- 
ands were, for I could see he was already 
regarding me as a very ignorant person ; 80 
[had their toys tied up for them, and pack- 
ed them off home. ‘And when you get 
home,’ I said to them, ‘you will give my 
compliments to your mamma, and say that 
you got the ship and the sword from a lady 
who has a great liking for the Highland 
people” ‘Yes, ma’am,’ says he, touching his 
cap again with a proud politeness; and then 
they went their ways, and I saw them no 
more.” 

Then the Christmas-time came, with all 
its mystery, and friendly observances, and 
associations; and she described to him how 
Carry and she were engaged in decorating 
certain schools in which they were interest- 
ed; and how a young curate had paid her a 
great deal of attention, until some one went 
and told him, as a cruel joke, that Miss 
White was a celebrated dancer at a music 
hall. 

Then, on Christmas morning, behold! the 
very first snow of the year! She got up 
early; she went out alone; the holiday 
world of London was not yet awake. 

“T never in my life saw any thing more 
beautiful,” she wrote to him, “than Regent's 
Park this morning, in a pale fog, with just 
a sprinkling of snow on the green of the 
grass, and one great yellow mansion shin- 
ing through the mist—the sunlight on it 
| like some magnificent distant palace. And 
| [said to myself, if I were a poet or a paint- 
|" 
} 


} 
| 


d 
d 





r I would take the common things, and 
| show people the wonder and the beauty of 


‘And where is your home? I asked; but I| them; for I believe the sense of wonder is a 
have forgotten the name of the place—I | sort of light that shines in the soul of the 
understood it was somewhere away in the | artist; and the least bit of the ‘denying 
North. And then I asked them if they had | spirit’—the utterance of the word connu— 
ever been to Mull. ‘We have passed it in | snuffs it out at once. But then, dear Keith, 
the Clansman,’ said the elder boy. ‘And do|I caught myself asking what I had to do 
you know one Sir Keith Macleod there? I} with all these dreams, and these theories 
asked. ‘Oh no, ma’am,’ said he, staring at | that papa would like to have talked about. 
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had I to do with art?) And then I| not; but, at all events, he is a great paint- 


miserable—perhaps the loneliness of | er, who never exhibits to the vulgar crowd, 
uk, with only those robust, hurrying | but who is worshipped by a select circle of 
vers crossing, blowing their fingers, | devotees; and his house is a te mple dedica- 
lling their cravats closer, had afiect- | ted to high art, and only profound believers 
or perhaps it was that I suddenly | are allowed to cross the threshold. Oh dear 

id how helpless lam by myself. Iwant}me! Iam not a believer; but how can I 
ing hand, Keith; and that is now | helpthat? Mr. Lemuel is a friend of papa’s, 

wy from me. I can do any thing with | however—they have mysterious talks over 

of set purpose; but it doesn’t last.| milk jugs of colored stone, and small pic- 

u remind me that one ought generous- | tures with gilt skies and angels in red and 
overlook the faults of others, I gener- blue. Well, yesterday he called on papa, 
overlook the faults of others—for five | and requested his permission to ask me to 
tes. If you remind me that to harbor | sit—or rather stand—for the oine of his 
isy and envy is mean and contempti- | next great work, which is to be an allegorie- 
[make an effort and throw out all jeal- al one, taken from the ‘ Faerie Queene, or the 
s and envious thoughts—for five minutes. | ‘ Morte d@’Arthur, or some such book. I pro- 


o you see I got discontented with my-| tested; it was no use. ‘Good gracious, 
; and I hated two men who were calling | papa! I said, ‘do you know what he will 
| jokes at each other as they parted dif-| make of me? He will give me a dirty 
t ways; and I marched home through | brown face; and I shall wear a dirty green 
fog, feeling rather inclined to quarrel | dress; and no doubt I shall be standing be- 
somebody. By-the-way, did you ever | side a pool of dirty blue water—with a pur- 
tice that you often can detect the rela-| ple sky overhead, and a white moon in it. 
nship between people by their similar} The chances are he will dislocate my neck, 
de of walking, and that more easily than land give me gaunt cheeks like a corpse; 
any likeness of face? As I strolled | with a serpent under my foot, or a flaming 
home I could tell which of the couples of | dragon stretching his jaws behind my back,’ 
n walking before me were brothers, by | Papa was deeply shocked at my levity. Was 
similar bending of the knee and the | it for me, an artist (bless the mark!), to balk 
-oait, even when their features were | the high aims of art? Besides, it was vague- 
te unlike. There was one man whose | ly hinted that, to reward me, certain after- 
shion of walking was really very droll; | noon parties were to be got up; and then, 
his right knee gave a sort of preliminary | when I had got out of Merlin-land, and as- 
hake as if it was uncertain which way the | sured myself I was human by eating lunch, 
t wanted to go. For the life of me I| I was to meet a goodly company of distin- 
uld not help imitating him; and then I} guished folk—great poets, and one or two 
ndered what his face would be like if he | more mystic painters, a dilettante duke, and 
re suddenly to turn round and catch me.” | the nameless crowd of worshippers who 
That still dream of Regent’s Park in sun- | vould come to sit at the feet of all these, 
light and snow he carried about with him | and sigh adoringly, and shake their heads 
a vision—a picture—even amid these | over the Philistinism of English society. I 
istering westerly winds and the riven} don’t care for ugly mediwval maidens my- 
seas that sprung over the rocks, and swell- | self, nor for allegorical serpents, nor for 
ed and roared away into the caves of Gri- | bloodless men with hollow cheeks, supposed 
bun and Bourg. There was no snow as yet | to represent soldierly valor. If I were an 
up here at Dare; but wild tempests shak- | artist I would rather show people the beau- 
ing the house to its foundations; and brief | ty of a common brick wall when the red win- 
gleams of stormy sunlight lighting up the | ter sunset shines along it. But perhaps that 
gray spindrift as it was whirled shoreward | is only my ignorance, and I may leain bet- 
from the breaking seas; and then days of | ter before Mr. Lemuel has done with me.” 
slow and mournful rain, with Staffa, and} When Macleod first read this passage, a 
nga, and the Dutchman become mere dull | dark expression came over his face. He did 
patches of blurred purple—when they were | not like this new project. 
visible at all—on the leaden-hued and cold-| “And so, yesterday afternoon,” the letter 
ly rushing Atlantie. continued, “ papa and I went to Mr. Lemuel’s 
“T have passed throngh the gates of the | house, which is only a short way from here ; 
Palace of Art,” she wrote, two days later, | and we entered, and found ourselves in a 
from the calmer and sunnier Sonth, “and | large circular and domed hall, pretty nearly 
[ have entered its mysterious halls, and I| dark, and with a number of closed doors. It 
have breathed for a time the hushed atmos- | was all hushed and mysterious and dim; but 
phere of wonder-land. Do you remember there was a little more light when the man 
eeting a Mr. Lemuel at any time at Mrs.| opened one of these doors and showed us 
loss’s ?—a man with a strange, gray, tired | into a chamber—or, rather, one of a series of 
ine, and large, wan blue eyes, and an air} chambers—that seemed to me at first like a 
as if he were walking in a dream? Perhaps! big child’s toy house, all painted and gilded 
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with red and gold. It was bewilderingly 
full of objects that had no ostensible pur- 
pose—you could not tell whether any one of 
these rooms was dining-room, or drawing- 


room, or any thing else; it was all a muse- 


um of wonderful cabinets filled with dif- 
ferent sorts of ware, and trays of uncut 
precious stones, and Eastern jewelry, and 
what not; and then you discovered that in 
the panels of the cabinets were painted 
series of allegorical heads on a gold back- 
ground; and then perhaps you stumbled on 


|er’s neck and kissed her. “That is like q 
| good mother,” said he. “ Do you know jw 
| happy she will be when she receives this 
| message from you ?” 

Lady Macleod left him the letter to aq. 
dress. He read it over carefully; and thone), 
he saw that the handwriting was the hand. 
| writing of his mother, he knew that tly 
| spirit that had prompted these words was 
that of the gentle cousin Janet. 

This concession had almost been forced 


from the old lady by the patience and wild 


a painted glass window where no window | persistence of Janet Macleod; but if any 


should be, 
or, no doubt; one began to dream of Byzan- 
tine emperors, and Moorish conquerors, and 
Constantinople gilt domes. But then—mark 
the dramatic effect !—away in the blaze of 
the further chamber appears a solemn, slim, 
bowed figure, dressed all in black—the black 
velvet coat seemed even blacker than black 
—and the mournful-eyed man approached, 
and he gazed upon us a grave welcome from 
the pleading, atfected, tired eyes. He had 
a slight cough, too, which I rather fancied 
was assumed for the occasion. Then we all 


It was a splendid blaze of col- thing could have assured her that she lad 





acted properly in yielding, it was the answe; 
| which Miss Gertrude White sent in retur 
Miss White wrote that letter several times 
over before sending it off, and it was a cleye; 
piece of composition. The timid expressions 
| of gratitude; the hints of the writer's syi- 
| pathy with the romance of the Highlands 
| and the Highland character; the deferer 
| shown by youth to age; and here and the: 
just the smaliest glimpse of humor, to sho 
that Miss White, though very humble and 
| respectful and all that, was not a mere fool, 


sat down, and he talked to us in a low, sad, | Lady Macleod was pleased by this letter, 


monotonous voice; and there was a smell 
of frankincense about—no doubt a band of 
worshippers had lately been visiting at the 
shrine; and, at papa’s request, he showed 
mie some of his trays of jewels, with a wea- 
ried air. And some drawings of Botticelli 
that papa had been speaking about—would 
he look at them now? Oh, dear Keith, the 
wickedness of the human imagination! As 
he went about in this limp and languid fash- 
ion, in the hushed room, with the old-fash- 


ioned scent in the air, I wished I was a street | said she. 


boy. I wished I could get close behind him 
and give a sudden yell! Would he fly into 
bits? Would he be so startled into natural- 
ness as to swear? And all the time that 
papa and he talked, I dared scarcely lift my 
eyes; for I could not but think of the effect 
of that wild‘ Hi!’ And what if I had burst 
into a fit of laughter without any apparent 
cause ?” 

Apparently Miss White had not been much 
impressed by her visit to Mr. Lemuel’s Pal- 
ace of Art, and she made thereafter but slight 
mention of it, though she had been prevail- 
ed upon to let the artist borrow the expres- 
sion of her face for his forth-coming picture. 
She had other things to think about now, 
when she wrote to Castle Dare. 

For one day Lady Macleod went into her 
son’s room and said to him, “ Here is a let- 
ter, Keith, which I have written to Miss 
White. I wish you to read it.” 

He jumped to his feet, and hastily ran his 
eye over the letter. It was a trifle formal, 


it is true; but it was kind, and it expressed | 


the hope that Miss White and her father 
would next summer visit Castle Dare. The 
young man threw his arms round his moth- 


| gerly. 


| She showed it to her son one night at din- 
| ner, 
| critically. 


“Tt is a pretty hand,” she remarked 


Keith Macleod read it with a proud heart, 

“Can you not gather what kind of woman 

| she is from that letter alone?” he said, ea- 
“T can almost hear her talk in it. 
| Janet, will you read it too?” 

Janet Macleod took the small sheet of per- 
fumed paper and read it calmly, and handed 
it back to her aunt. “It is a nice letter,” 

“We must try to make Dare as 
| bright as may be when she comes to see us, 
| that she will not go back to England with 
a bad account of the Highland people.” 

That was all that was said at the time 
jabout the promised visit of Miss Gertrude 
| White to Castle Dare. It was only as a 
visitor that Lady Macleod had conseuted to 
receive her. There was no word mentioued 
on either side of any thing further than that. 
Mr. White and his daughter were to be in 
the Highlands next summer; they would be 
in the neighborhood of Castle Dare; Lady 
Macleod would be glad to entertain them 
for a time, and make the acquaintance of 
two of her son’s friends. At all events, tli 
proud old lady would be able to see what 
sort of woman this was whom Keith Mac- 
leod had chosen to be bis wite. 

And so the winter days and nights and 
weeks dragged slowly by; but always, from 
time to time, came those merry and tende! 
|and playful letters from the South, which 
| he listened to rather than read, It was her 
very voice that was speaking to him, aud in 
imagination he went about with her. He 
strolled with her over the crisp grass, whiten- 
ed with hoar-frost, of the Regent’s Park; he 
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ried home with her in the chill gray aft- | 


xons—the yellow gas lamps being lit— | 


¢, the little tea table. When she visited a 


ire-gallery, she sent him a full report of 

t eve n. 
‘Why is it.” she asked, “that one is so 
shted to look a long distance, even when 
»wis quite uninteresting? I wonder 
it is why I greatly prefer landscape to 
re subjects? The latter always seem to 
e to be painted from models just come from 
Hampstead Road. There was scarcely 
i-piece in the exhibition that was not 


d by figures, put in for the sake of | 


turesqueness, [suppose. Why, when you 


} 


hy the sea, you want to be alone, surely! 


Ah. if [could only have a look at those win- 


r seas you speak of!” 
He did not echo that wish at all. Even 


he read he could hear the thunderous | 


hooming of the breakers into the giant 
ives. Was it for a pale rose leaf to brave 


that fell wind that tore the waves into 


ndrift and howled through the lonely 


sms of Ben-an-Sloich ? 


lo one of these precious documents, writ- | 
ten in the small neat hand on pink-toned 
ind perfumed paper, a postscript was add- | 


} 


ed. “If you keep my letters,” she wrote, and 


he langhed when he saw that if, “ I wish you 
wuld go back to the one in which I told 


uu of papa and me ealling at Mr. Lemuel’s 





use, and I wish, dear Keith, you would | 
in it. Iam sure it was very cruel and | 
unjust. One often makes the mistake of 


uking people affected when there is no 
ectation of any sort about them. Andif 


n has injured his health and made an | 


nvalid of himself through his intense and 
nstant devotion to his work, surely that 
not any thing to be laughed at. What- 
er Mr. Lemuel may be, he is at all events 
esperately in earnest. The passion that 
has for his art, and his patience and con- 


' 


entration and self-sacrifice, seem to me to 

nothing less than noble. And so, dear 
ith, will you please to burn that imperti- 
ent letter ?” 


Macleod sought out the letter and eare- 





fully read it over. He came to the conelu- | 


sion that he could see no just reason for 
complying with her demand. Frequently 
first impressions were best. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
A GRAVE. 


IN the by-gone days this eager, active, 
stont-limbed young fellow had met the 
hardest winter with a glad heart. He re- 
joiced in its thousand varied pursnits; he 
set his teeth against the driving hail; he 
laughed at the drenching spray that sprung 
high over the bows of his boat; and what 


harm ever came to him if he took the short- 
cut across the upper reaches of Loch Scri- 
dain—wading waist-deep through a mile of 
sea-water on a bitter January day? And 
where was the loneliness of his life when al- 
Ways, Wherever he went by sea or shore, he 
had these old friends around him—the red- 


beaked sea-pyots whirring along the rocks; 


}and the startled eurlews, whistling their 


warning note across the sea; and the shy 
duck, swimming far out on the smooth 
lochs; to say nothing of the black game 
that would scarcely move from their perch 
on the larch-trees as he approached, and 
the deer that were more distinctly visible 
on the far heights of Ben-an-Sloich when a 
slight sprinkling of snow had fallen? 

But now all this was changed. The aw- 
fulness of the dark winter-time amid those 


Northern seas overshadowed him. “It is 
like going into a grave,” he had said to her. 
And with all his passionate longing to see 
her and have speech of her once more, how 


could he dare to ask her to approach these 
dismal solitudes? Sometimes he tried to 
picture her coming, and to read in imagina- 
tion the look on her face. See now!—how 
she clings terrified to the side of the big open 
packet-boat that crosses the Frith of Lorn; 
and she dares not look abroad on the howl- 
ing waste of waves. The mountains of Mull 
rise sad and cold and distant before her; 
there is no bright glint of sunshine to herald 


herapproach. This small dog-cart now: it 
is a frail thing with which to plunge into 
the wild valleys, for surely a gust of wind 


might whirl it into the chasm of roaring 
waters below? Glen-More: who that has 
ever seen Glen-More on a lowering January 
day will ever forget it—its silence, its lone- 
liness, its vast and lifeless gloom? Her face 
iS pale now: she sits speechless and awe- 
stricken; for the mountain-walls that over- 
hang this sombre ravine seem ready to fall 
on her, and there is an awful darkness 
spreading along their summits under the 
heavy swaths of cloud. And then those 
black lakes far down in the lone hollows, 
more death-like and terrible than any tour- 
ist-haunted Loch Coruisk: would she not 
turn to him and with trembling hands im- 
plore him to take her back and away to the 
more familiar and bearable Sonth? He be- 
|van to see all these things with her eves, 
He began to fear the awful things of the 
winter-time and the seas. The glad heart 
| had gone out of him. 

Even the beautiful aspects of the High- 
land winter had something about them—an 
isolation, a terrible silence—that he grew 
almost to dread. What was this strange 
thing, for example? Early in the morning 
he looked from the windows of his room; 
and he could have imagined he was not at 
Dare at all. All the familiar objects of sea 
and shore had disappeared; this was a new 
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world—a world of fantastic shapes, all mov- 
ing and unknown—a world of vague masses 
of gray, though here and there a gleam of 
lemon-color shining through the fog show- 
ed that the dawn was reflected on a glassy 
sea. Then he began to make out the things 
around him. That great range of purple 
mountains was Ulva—Ulva transfigured and 
become Alpine! Then those wan gleams of 
yellow light on the sea?—he went to the 
other window, and behold! the heavy bands 
of cloud that lay across the unseen peaks of 
3en-an-Sloich had parted, and there was a 
blaze of clear, metallic, green sky; and the 
clouds bordering on that gleam of light were 
touched with a smoky and stormy saffron 
hue that flashed and changed amid the 
seething and twisting shapes of the fog and 
the mist. He turned to the sea again: 
what phantom ship was this that appeared 
in mid-air, and apparently moving when 
there was no wind? He heard the sound 
of oars; the huge vessel turned out to be 
only the boat of the Gometra men going out 
to the lobster traps. The yellow light on 
the glassy plain waxes stronger; new ob- 
jects appear through the shifting fog, until 
at last a sudden opening shows him a won- 
derful thing far away—apparently at the 
very confines of the world—and awful in its 
solitary splendor. For that is the distant 
island of Stafta; and it has caught the col- 
ors of the dawn; and amid the cold grays 
of the sea it shines a pale transparent rose. 
He would like to have sent her, if he had 
got any skill of the brush, some brief memo- 
randum of that beautiful thing; but indeed, 
and in any case, that was not the sort of 
painting she seemed to care for just then. 
Mr. Lemuel, and his Palace of Art, and his 
medieval saints, and what not, which had 
all for a time disappeared from Miss White’s 
letters, began now to monopolize a good 
deal of space there; and there was no lon- 
ger any impertinent playfulness in her refer- 
ences, but on the contrary a respect and ad- 
miration that occasionally almost touched 
enthusiasm. From hints more than state- 
ments Macleod gathered that Miss White 
had been made much of by the people fre- 
quenting Mr. Lemuel’s house. She had there 
met one or two gentlemen who had written 
very fine things about her in the papers; and 
certain highly distinguished people had been 
good enough to send her cards of invitation ; 
and she had once or twice been persuaded to 
read some piece of dramatic poetry at Mr. 
Lemuel’s afternoon parties; and she even 
snggested that Mr. Lemuel had almost as 
much as said that he would like to paint 
her portrait. Mr. Lemuel had also offered 
her—but she had refused to aecept—a small 
but marvellous study by Pinturiechio, which 
most people considered the gem of his col- 
lection. 
Macleod, reading and re-reading these let- 


ters many a time in the solitudes of West, rm 
Mull, came to the opinion that there must jy 
a good deal of amusement going on in Loy 
don. And was it not natural that a youye 
girl should like to be petted, and flatter, d. 
and made much of?) Why should he en). 
plain when she wrote to say how she enjoy 

ed this, and was charmed by that? 

he ask her to exchange that gay and pleas- 
ant life for this hibernation in Mull?) Some. 
times for days together the inhabitants of 
Castle Dare literally lived in the clouds, 
Dense bands of white mist lay all alone the 
cliffs; and they lived in a semi-darkiess, 
with the mournful dripping of the rain on 
the wet garden, and the mournful wash of 
the sea all around the shores. He was elad, 
then, that Gertrude White was not at Cas. 
tle Dare. 

But sometimes, when he could not forbear 
opening his heart to her, and pressing her 
for some more definite assurance as to the 
future, the ordinary playful banter in which 
she generally evaded his urgency gave place 
to a tone of coldness that astonished and 
alarmed him. Why should she so cruelly 
resent this piteous longing of his? Was 
she no longer, then, so anxious to escape 
from the thralldom that had seemed so hate- 
ful to her? 

“Hamish,” said Macleod, abruptly, after 
reading one of these letters, “come now, we 
will go and overhaul the Umpire, for you 
know she is to be made very smart this sum- 
mer; for we have people coming all the way 
from London to Dare, and they must not 
think we do not know in Mull how to keep 
a yacht in ship-shape.” 

“ Ay, Sir,” said Hamish; “and if we do 
not know that in Mull, where will they be 
likely to know that?” 

“And you will get the cushions in the 
saloon covered again; and we will have a 
new mirror for the ladies’ cabin, and Miss 
Macleod, if you ask her, will put a piece of 
lace round the top of that, to make it look 
like a lady’s room. And then, you know, 
Hamish, you can show the little boy John- 
ny Wickes how to polish the brass; and he 
will polish the brass in the ladies’ cabin un- 
til it is as white as silver. Because, you 
know, Hamish, they have very fine yaclits 
in the South. They are like hotels on the 
water. We must try to be as smart as we 
can.” 

“T do not know about the hotels,” said 
Hamish, scornfally. “And perhaps it is a 
fine thing to hef a hotel; and Mr. M‘Arthur 
they say he is a ferry rich man, and he has 
ferry fine pictures too; but I wass thinking 
that if I will be off the Barra Head on a bad 
night—between the Sgriobh bhan and the 
Barra Head on a bad night—it is not any 
hotel I will be wishing that I wass in, but a 
good boat. And the Umpire she is a good 





boat; and I hef no fear of going any where 
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the world with her—to London or to In- | And to-morrow—do you know what she is 
rary. ay, or the Queen’s own castle on the | going to do to-morrow? To-morrow she is 


s. ind—and she will go there safe, and she | going away in this very yacht to a loch ia 
1 come back safe; and if she is not a ho-| the distant island of Lewis; and she is go- 
t ell, perhaps she will not be a hotel, | ing to bring back with her some friends of 
but she is a fine good boat, and she has |} hers who live there; and there will be high 
ving lamps whatever.” | holiday at Castle Dare. An actress? Her 
But even the presence of the swinging | cheeks are too sun-browned for the cheeks 
is. Which Hamish regarded as the high- | of an actress. 
est conceivable point of luxury, did little to| “Well, Sir?” Hamish said at length, and 
lessen the dolorousness of the appearance of | Macleod started. 
poor old Umpire. As Macleod, seated in} “Very well, then,” he said, impatiently, 
‘stern of the gig, approached her, she} “why don’t you go on deck, and find out 
woked like some dingy old hulk relegated | where the leakage of the sky-light is ?” 
the duty of keeping stores. Her topmast | Hamish was not used to being addressed 
nd bowsprit removed ; not a stitch of cord in this fashion, and he walked away with 
on her; only the black iron shrouds remain- | a proud and hurt air. As he ascended the 
« of allherrigging; hersky-lights andcom- | companionway, he was muttering to him- 
panion hatch covered with water-proof—it | self in his native tongue: 


was a sorry spectacle. And then when they “Yes, I am going on deck to find out 
went below, even the swinging lamps were | where the leakage is, but perhaps it would 
blue-moulded and stiff. There was an odor| be easier to find out below where the leak- 
of damp straw throughout. All the cush- age is. If there is something the matter 
ions and carpets had been removed; there | with the keel, is it the cross-trees you will 


was nothing but the bare wood of the floor} go to to look for it? But I do not know 
and the couches and the table; with a| what has come to the young master of late.” 


atch-box saturated with wet; an empty| When Keith Macleod was alone, he sat 
ne bottle; a newspaper five months old; | down on the wooden bench, and took out a 
a rusty corkscrew ; a patch of dirty water letter, and tried to find there some assurance 
the leakage from the sky-light overhead. | that this beautiful vision of his would some 
That was what Hamish saw. | day be realized. He read it and re-read it, 
What Macleod saw, as he stood there ab-| but his anxious scrutiny only left him the 
seutly staring at the bare wood, was very | more disheartened. He went up on deck. 


different. It was a beautiful, comfortable | He talked to Hamish, in a perfunctory man- 
saloon that he saw, all brightly furnished | ner, about the smartening up of the Umpire. 
and gilded, and there was a dish of tlowers | He appeared to have lost interest in that al- 
heather and rowan berries intermixed— | ready. 
on the soft red cover of the table. Andwho| And then again he would seek relief in 
is this that is sitting there, clad in sailor- | hard work, and try to forget altogether this 
like blue and white, and laughing as she | hated time of enforced absence. One night 
talks in her soft English speech? He is| word was brought by some one that the 
telling her that, if she means to be a sail-| typhoid fever had broken out in the ill- 
ov’s bride, she must give up the wearing of | drained cottages of Iona; and he said at 
gloves on board ship, although, to be sure, | once that next morning he would go round 
those gloved small hands look pretty enough | to Bunessan and ask the sanitary inspector 
as they rest on the table and play with a bit | there to be so kind as to inquire into this 
of bell-heather. How bright her smile is!| matter, and see whether something could 
she is in a mood for teasing people: the | not be done to improve these hovels. 
laughing face, but for the gentleness of the “T am sure the duke does not know of it, 
eyes, would be audacious. They say that} Keith,” his cousin Janet said, “or he would 
the width between those long-lashed eyes | have a great alteration made.” 
is a common peculiarity of the artist’s face ; “Tt is easy to make alterations,” said he, 
bunt she is no longer an artist; she is only | “but it is not easy to make the poor people 
the brave young yachtswoman who lives at | take advantage of them. They have such 
Castle Dare. The shepherds know her, and good health from the sea air that they will 
answer her in the Gaelic when she speaks | not pay attention to ordinary cleanliness. 
to them in passing; the sailors know her, | But now that two or three of the young girls 
and would adventure their lives to gratify | and children are ill, perhaps it is a good time 
her slightest wish; and the bearded fellows | to have something done.” 
who live their solitary life far out at Dubh| Next morning, when he rose before it was 
Artach light-house, when she goes out to | full daybreak, there was every promise of a 
them with a new parcel of books and maga- | fine day. The full moon was setting behind 
zines, do not know how to show their glad-| the Western seas, lighting up the clouds 
ness at the very sight of her bonnie face.| there with a dusky yellow; in the east 
There was once an actress of the same | there was a wilder glare of steely blue high 
name; but this is quite a different woman. | up over the intense blackness on the back 
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of Ben-an-Sloich; and the morning was still, 
for he heard, suddenly piercing the silence, 


the candles, and made the necessary prepara- 
tions for his journey; for he had some mes- | 
sage to leave at Kinloch, at the head of Loch | 
Seridain, and he was going to ride round 

that way. By-and-by the morning light | 
had increased so much that he blew out the | 
candles. | 

No sooner had he done this than his eye | 
caught sight of something outside that | 
startled him. It seemed as though great 
clouds of golden white, all ablaze in sun- 
shine, rested on the dark bosom of the deep. 
Instantly he went to the window; and then 
he saw that these clouds were not clouds at 
all, but the islands aronnd glittering in the 
“white wonder of the snow,” and catching 
here and there the shafts of the early sun- 
light that now streamed through the val- 
leys of Mull. The sudden marvel of it! 
There was Ulva, shining beautiful as in a 
sparkling bridal veil; and Gometra a paler 
blue-white in shadow; and Colonsay and 
Erisgeir also a cold white; and Staffa a pale 
gray—and then the sea that the gleaming 
islands rested on was a mirror of pale green 
and rose-purple hues reflected from the 
morning sky. It was all dream-like, so still, 
and beautiful, and silent. But he now saw 
that the fine morning would not last. Be- 
hind the house, clouds of a suffused yellow 
began to blot out the sparkling peaks of 
Ben-an-Sloich. The colors of the plain of 
the sea were troubled with gusts of wind 
until they disappeared altogether. The sky 
in the north grew an ominous black, until 
the further shores of Loch Tua were daz- 
zling white against that bank of angry 
cloud. Bat to Bunessan he would go. 

Janet Macleod was not much afraid of the 
weather at any time, but she said to him at 
breakfast, in a laughing way, 

“And if you are lost in a snow-drift in 
Glen Finichen, Keith, what are we to do for 
you?” 

“What are you to do for me?—why, 
Donald will make a fine Lament; and what 
more than that ?” 

“Can not you send one of the Camerons 
with a message, Keith?” his mother said. 

“Well, mother,” said he, “I think I will 
go on to Fhion-fort and cross over to Iona 
myself, if Mr. Mackinnon will go with me. 
For it is very bad the cottages are there, I 
know; and if I must write to the duke, it is 
better that I should have made the inquiries 
myself.” 

And indeed when Macleod set out on his 
stout young pony Jack, paying but little 
heed to the cold driftings of sleet that the 
sharp east wind was sending across, it seem- 


| 


the whistle of a curlew, and that became | 





ed as though he were destined to perform 


several charitable deeds all on the one 


cT- 
rand. For, firstly, about a mile from - 
house he met Duncan the policeman, w) 
more and more remote as the unseen bird | Was making his weekly rounds in the inter. 
winged its flight far over the sea. He lit|ests of morality and law and order: 


10 


who had to have his book signed by the 
heritor of Castle Dare as sure witness thy: 
his peregrinations had extended so far. Ay 
Duncan was not at all sorry to be saved that 
trudge of a mile in the face of those bit; 
blasts of sleet; and he was greatly oblig« 
to Sir Keith Macleod for stopping his pony, 
and getting out his pencil with his benum)- 
ed fingers, and putting his initials to the 
sheet. And then, again, when he had got 
into Glen Finithen, he was talking to 1 
pony and saying, 

“Well, Jack, I don’t wonder you want to 
stop, for the way this sleet gets down one's 
throat is rather choking. Or are you atraid 
of the sheep loosening the rocks away uw) 
there, and sending two or three hundred- 
weight on our head ?” 

Then he happened to look up the steep 
sides of the great ravine, and there, quite 
brown against the snow, he saw a sheep that 
had toppled over some rock, and was now 
lying with her legs in the air. He jumped 
off his pony, and left Jack standing in the 
middle of the road. It was a stiff climb up 
that steep precipice, with the loose stones 
slippery with the sleet and snow; but at 
last he got a good grip of the sheep by the 
back of her neck, and hauled her out of the 
hole into which she had fallen, and put her, 
somewhat dazed but apparently unhurt, on 
her legs again. Then he half slid and half 
ran down the slope again, and got into the 
saddle. 

But what was this now? The sky in the 
east had grown quite black; and suddenly 
this blackness began to fall as if torn down 
by invisible hands. It came nearer and 
nearer, until it resembled the dishevelled 
hair of a woman. And then there was a 
rattle and roar of wind and snow and hail 
combined; so that the pony was nearly 
thrown from its feet, and Macleod was so 
blinded that at first he knew not what to 
de. Then he saw some rocks ahead; and 
he urged the bewildered and staggering 
beast forward through the darkness of the 
storm. Night seemed to have returned. 
There was a flash of lightning overhead; 
and a crackle of thunder rolled down the 
valley, heard louder than all the howling 
of the hurricane across the mountain-sides. 
And then, when they had reached this place 
of shelter, Macleod dismounted, and crept 
as close as he could into the lee of the rocks. 

He was startled by a voice—it was only 
that of old John MacIntyre, the postman, 
who was glad enough to get into this place 
of refuge too. 

“Tt’s a bad day for you to be out this day, 
Sir Keith,” said he, in the Gaelic, “aud you 












MACLEOD OF DARE. 


ve no cause 
+ vo back to Castle Dare ?” 


“Have you any letter for me, John ?” said 


eagerly. 

oh 
in was astonished to see how quickly Sir 
th Macleod took that letter, and how 

<iously he read it, as though the awful- 
- of the storm had no concern for him at 

And what was it all about—this wet 

t that he had to hold tight between his 


|spring might 
ves, there was a letter; and the old 


to be out; and why will you Then he turned to other matters; for, as 


the slow weeks went by, 
posed to look for the Sl 


one eagerly dis- 
is of the coming 
detect a new 
freshness in the morning air, or even find 
a little bit of the whitlow-grass in flower 
And Major 
Stuart had come over to Dare once or twice, 
and had privately given Lady Macleod and 


7 
oceaslonally 


among the moss of an old wall. 


| her niece such enthusiastic accounts of Miss 


ls, or the gust that swept round the | 


would have whirled it up and away 
yyer the giant ramparts of the Bourg? It 

is avery pretty letter; and rather merry ; 
for it was all about a fancy-dress ball which 

as to take place at Mr. Lemuel’s house ; 

d all the people were to wear a Spanish 
costume of the time of Philip 1V.; and there 
were to be very grand doings indeed, And 
as Keith Macleod had nothing to do in the 
dull winter-time but devote himself to books, 
would he be so kind as to read up about that 


rock 


t 
character she ought to assume ? 


| became friendly and matter-of-course. 


lover, Keith, to spend all the 


Gertrude White that the references to her 
forth-coming visit ceased to be formal, and 
It 
Macleod 
fe did not to 


Perhaps her letters 


was rarely, however, that 
mentioned her name. 
wish for any confidant. 
were enough. 
But on one occasion Janet 
to him, with a shy smile, 
“T think you must 


Keith 


seen 


Macleod said 


he a very patient 


winter here, 


Another young man would have wished to 


eriod and advise her as to which historical | 
}suddenly, and then he stopped. 


Macleod burst out laughing, in a strange | 


sort of way, and put the wet letter in his 


} ( 


“Sir Keith! Sir Keith!” cried the old man. 


ket, and led Jack out into the road again. | 


“You will not go on now 3” and as he spoke 


other blast of snow tore across the glen, 
and there was a rumble of thunder among 
13) 


the hills. 


“Why, John,” Macleod called back again 
from the gray gloom of the whirling snow 
d sleet, “would you have me go home 


Do you know what 


and read books too? 
i faney-dress ball is, John? And do you 
w what they think of us in the South, 
John—that we have nothing to do here in 
the winter-time—nothing to do here but 
d books ?” 
rhe old man heard him laughing to him- 
If, in that odd way, as he rode off and dis- 


ALO 


SE 


ippeared into the driving snow; and his | 
heart was heavy within him, and his mind | 


filled with strange forebodings. It was a 


dark and an awful glen—this great ravine 


that led down to the solitary shores of Loch 


Scridain. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OVER THE SEAS. 


But no harm at all came of that reckless 
ride through the storm; and in a day or 


two’s time Macleod had almost argued him- | 


self into the belief that it was bat natural 
for a young girl to be fascinated by these 
new friends. And how could he protest 
against a faney-dress ball, when he himself 


had gone to one on his brief visit to Lon- | 


don? And it was a proof of her confidence 
in him that she wished to take his advice 


about her costume. 


vo to London.” 

“ And I would go to London too,” he said, 
He was 
Vell, I will tell 


I do not wish to see her any 


somewhat embarrassed. 
you, Janet. 
more as an actress; and she says it is bet- 
ter that I do not go to London; and—and, 
you know, she will soon cease to be 
actress.” 

“But why not now,” said Janet Macleod, 
with some wonder, “if she has such a great 
dislike for it ?” 

“That I do not know,” said he, somewhat 


an 


| gloomily. 


| respect, it is true, but still with 


But 


presse 


he White, and 
the point once more, with 


wrote to Gertrude 
l great 
an earnest- 
ness of pleading that showed how near the 


matter lay to his heart. It w a letter 


as 


| that would have touched most women ; and 


even Miss Gertrude White was pleased to 
see how anxiously interested he was in her. 

“But you know, my dear Keith,” she 
wrote back, “when people are going to take 
a great plunge into the sea, they are warn- 
ed to wet their head first. And don’t you 
think I should accustom myself to the 
change you have in store for me by de- 
grees? In any case, my leaving the stage 
at the present moment could make no dif- 
ference to us—you in the Highlands, I in 
|London. And do you know, Sir, that your 
request is particularly ill-timed? for, as it 
happens, I am about to enter into a new 
| dramatic project of which I should proba- 
bly never have heard but for you. Does 
that astonish you? Well, here is the story. 
It appears that you told the Duchess of 
Wexford that I would give her a perform- 
ance for the new training-ship she is get- 
ting up; and, being challenged, could I 
break a promise made by you? And only 
| fancy what these clever people have ar- 
| ranged—to flatter their own vanity in tho 
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name of charity. They have taken St. 
George’s Hall; and the distinguished ama- 
teurs have chosen the play; and the play— 
don’t laugh, dear Keith—is Romeo and Juliet! 
And I am to play Juliet to the Romeo of 
the Honorable Captain Brierley, who is a 
very good-looking man, but who is so sol- 
emn and stiff a Romeo that I know I shall 
burst out laughing on the dreaded night. 
He is as nervous now at a morning rehears- 
al as if it were his début at Drury Lane; and 
he never even takes my hand without an 
air of apology, as if he were saying, ‘ Really, 
Miss White, you must pardon me; I am 
compelled by my part to take your hand; 
otherwise I would die rather than be guilty 
of such a liberty.” And when he addresses 
me in the balcony scene he will not look at 
me; he makes his protestations of love to 
the flies; and when I make my fine speech- 
es to him he blushes if his eyes should by 
chance meet mine, just as if he had been 
guilty of some awful indiscretion. I know, 
dear Keith, you don’t like to see me act; 
but you might come up for this occasion 
only. Friar Lawrence is the funniest thing 
I have seen for ages. The nurse, however 
—Lady Bletherin—is not at all bad. Ihear 
there is to be a grand supper afterward 
somewhere, and I have no doubt I shall be 
presented to a number of ladies who will 
speak for the first time to an actress, and be 
possessed with a wild fear; only, if they 
have daughters, I suppose they will keep 
the tluttering-hearted young things out of 
the way, lest I should suddenly break out 
into blue flame, and then disappear through 
the floor. I am quite convinced that Cap- 
tain Brierley considers me a bold person be- 
cause I look at him when I have to say, 
“*Q gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully!” 

Macleod crushed this letter together and 
thrust it into his pocket. He strode out of 
the room, and called for Hamish. 

“Send Donald down to the quay,” said 
he, “and tell them to get the boat ready. 
And he will take down my gun too.” 

Old Hamish, noticing the expression of 
his master’s eyes, went off quickly enough, 
and soon got hold of Donald the piper lad.” 

“Donald,” said he, in the Gaelic, “you 
will run down to the quay as fast as your 
legs can carry you, and you will tell them 
to get the boat ready, and not to lose any 
time in getting the boat ready, and to have 
the seats dry, and let there be no talking 
when Sir Keith gets on board. And here is 
the gun, teo, and the bag; and you will tell 
them to have no talking among themselves 
this day.” 

When Macleod got down to the small 
stone pier, the two men were in the boat. 
Johnny Wickes was standing at the door of 
the store-house. 

“ Would you like to go fora sail, Johnny ?” 





ee 


: aD 
Macleod said, abruptly—but there wag po 
longer that dangerous light in his eyes, 

“Oh yes, Sir,” said the boy, eagerly ; for 
he had long ago lost his dread of the sea, 

“Get in, then, and get up to the bow.” 

So Johnny Wickes went cautiously down 
the few slippery stone steps, half tumbled 
into the bottom of the great open boat, and 
then scrambled up to the bow. 

“Where will you be for going, Sir?” saiq 
one of the men, when Macleod had jumped 
into the stern and taken the tiller. 

“Any where—right out!” he answered, 
carelessly. 

But it was all very well to say “right 
out!” when there was a stiff breeze blow ing 
right in. Scarcely had the boat put he: 
nose out beyond the pier—and while as yet 
there was but little way on her—when a big 
sea caught her, springing high over her bows 
and coming rattling down on her with a 
noise as of pistol-shots. The chief victin 
of this deluge was the luckless Johnny 
Wickes, who tumbled down into the bottom 
of the boat, vehemently blowing the salt- 
water out of his mouth, and rubbing his 
knuckles into his eyes. Macleod burst out 
laughing. 

“What’s the good of you as a look-out?” 
he cried. “ Didn’t you see the water cow- 
ing ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Johnny, ruefully laughing 
too. But he would not be beaten. He 
scrambled up again to his post, and clung 
there, despite the fierce wind and the clouds 
of spray. 

“Keep her close up, Sir,” said the man 
who had the sheet of the huge lug-sail in 
both his hands, as he cast a glance out at 
the darkening sea. 

But this great boat, rnde and rough and 
dirty as she appeared, was a splendid speci- 
men of her class; and they know how to 
build such boats up about that part of the 
world. No matter with how staggering a 
plunge she went down into the yawning 
green gulf—the white foam hissing away 
from her sides—before the next wave, high, 
awful, threatening, had come down on her 
with a crash as of mountains falling, she 
had glided buoyantly upward, and _ the 
heavy blow only made her bows spring thie 
higher, as though she would shake herself 
free, like a bird, from the wet. But it was 
a wild day to be out. So heavy and black 
was the sky in the west that the surface of 
the sea, out to the horizon, seemed to be a 
moving mass of white foam, with only 
streaks of green and purple in it. The va- 
rious islands changed every minute as the 
wild clouds whirled past. Already the great 
cliffs about Dare had grown distant and 
faint as seen through the spray; and here 
were the rocks of Colonsay black as jet as 
they re-appeared through the successive 
deluges of white foam; and far over there 
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MACLEOD 
cloomier mass against the gloomy 
ld where the huge Atlantic breakers 
rolling in their awful thunder into 
Statia caves. 
[ would keep her away a bit,” said the 
s r next Macleod. He did not like the 
of the heavy breakers that were crash- 
to the Colonsay rocks. 


Macleod, with his teeth set hard against 


nd, was not thinking of the Colonsay 


3 more than was necessary to give them | 


vectful berth. 
“Were you ever in a theatre, Duncan i” 


} 


iid—or rather bawled—to the brown- 
ved and black-haired young fellow who 
d now got the sheet of the lug-sail under 
foot as well as in the firm grip of his 
“Oh yes, Sir Keith,” said he, as he shook 
the salt-water away from his short beard. 
“It was at Greenock. 
tre. and more than three times or two times.” 
“How would yon like to have a parcel of 
actors and actresses with us now ?” he said, 
th a laugh. 
“Deed, 1 would not like it at all,” said 


Dunean, seriously ; and he twisted the sheet | 


of the sail twice round his right wrist, so 
that his relieved left hand could convey a 
bit of wet tobacco to his mouth. “The 


I will be at the thea- | 
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er lurch than usual, and the succeeding 
wave struck her badly. In the great rush 
of water that then ran by her side Mac- 
leod’s startled eye seemed to catch a glimpse 
of something red—something blazing and 
| burning red in the waste of green—and al- 
most the same glance showed him there was 
}no boy at the bow! Instantly, with just 
one cry to arrest the attention of the men, 
| he had slipped over the side of the boat, just 
as an otter slips off a rock. The two men 
|} were bewildered but for a second. One 
sprang to the halyards, and down eame the 
| great Ing-sail; the other got out one of the 
great oars, and the mighty blade of it fell 
| into the bulk of the next wave as if he 
would with one sweep tear her head round. 
| Like two madmen the men pulled; and the 
| wind was with them, and the tide also ; but, 
| nevertheless, when they caught sight—just 
for a moment—of some object behind them, 
that was aterrible way away. Yet there was 
no time, they thought, or seemed to think, 
to hoist the sail again; and the small din- 
gey attached to the boat would have been 
swamped in a second; and so there was 
nothing for it but the deadly struggle with 
those immense blades against the heavy re- 
sisting mass of the boat. John Cameron 
looked round again; then, with an oath, he 


women they would chump about, and then] pulled his oar across the boat. 


you do not know what will happen at all.” 
“A little bit away yet, Sir!” cried out the 
ier sailor, who was looking out to wind- 
ward, with his head between the gunwale 
and the sail. “There is a bad rock off the 
point.” 

“Why, itis halfa mile north of our course 
as we are going now,” Macleod said. 

“Oh yes, half a mile!” the man said to 
himself; “but I do not like half miles, and 


t} 
ra) 


half miles, and half miles, on a day like | 


this 

And so they went plunging and stagger- 
ing and bounding onward, with the roar of 
the water all around them, and the foam at 
her bows, as it sprung high into the air, show- 
ing quite white against the black sky ahead. 
The younger lad Dunean was clearly of opin- 
ion that his master was running too near 
the shores of Colonsay; but he would say 
no more, for he knew that Macleod had a 
better knowledge of the currents and rocks 
of this wild coast than any man on the main- 
landof Mull. John Cameron, forward, kept 
his head down to the gunwale, his eyes look- 
ing far over that howling waste of sea; 
Duncan, his younger brother, had his gaze 
fixed mostly on the brown breadth of the 
sail, hammered at by the gusts of wind; 
while as for the boy at the bow, that enter- 
prising youth had got a rope’s end, and was 
endeavoring to strike at the crest of each 
huge wave as it came ploughing along in 
its resistless strength. 


But at one moment the boat gave a heavi- 


“Up with the sail, lad!” he shouted; and 
again he sprang to the halyards. 

The seconds, few as they were, that were 
necessary to this operation, seemed ages; 
but no sooner had the wind got a purchase 
on the breadth of the sail than the boat 
flew through the water, for she was now 
running free. 

“He has got him! I ean see the two!” 
shouted the elder Cameron. 

And as for the younger? At this mad 
speed the boat would be close to Macleod in 
another second or two; but in that brief 
|space of time the younger Cameron had 
| flung his clothes off, and stood there stark- 
| naked in the eutting March wind. 
“That is foolishness!” his brother eried, 
in the Gaelic. “You will have to take an 
oar!” 

“T will not take an oar!” the other cried, 
| with both hands ready to let go the hal- 
|yards. “And if it is foolishness, this is the 
| foolishness of it: I will not let you or any 
|}man say that Sir Keith Macleod was in the 
| water, and Duncan Cameron went home with 
|a dry skin!” 

And Duncan Cameron was as good as his 
word; for as the boat went plunging forward 
| to the neighborhood in which they oecasion- 
ally saw the head of Macleod appear on the 
side of a wave, and then disappear again as 
soon as the wave broke—and as soon as the 
| lug-sail had been rattled down—he sprung 
clear from the side of the boat. For a sec- 
ond or two John Cameron, left by himself 
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in the boat, could not see any one of the 
three: but at last he saw the black head of | 
his brother, and then, some few yards be- 
yond, just as a wave happened to roll by, he 
saw his master and the boy. The boat had 
almost enough way on her to carry her the | 
length; he had but to pull at the huge oar 
to bring her head round a bit. And he pull- 
ed, madly and blindly, until he was startled 
by a cry close by. He sprang to the side of 
the boat. There was his brother drifting 
by, holding the boy with one arm. Joln 
Cameron rushed to the stern to fling a rope ; 
but Duncan Cameron had been drifting by 
with a purpose; for as soon as he got clear 
of the bigger boat, he struck for the rope of 
the dingey, and got hold of that, and was 
safe. And here was the master too, eling- 
ing to the side of the dingey, so as to re- 
cover his breath, but not attempting to 
board the cockle-shell in these plunging 
waters. There were tears running down 
John Cameron’s rugged face as he drew the 
three up and over the side of the big boat. 

“And if you wass drowned, Sir Keith, it 
wass not me would have carried the story 
to Castle Dare. I would just as soon have 
been drowned too.” 

“ Have you any whiskey, John ?” Macleod 
said, pushing his hair out of his eyes, and 
trying to get his mustache out of his mouth. 

In ordinary circumstances John Cameron 
would have told a lie; but on this occasion 
he hurriedly bade the still undressed Dun- 
can to take the tiller, and he went forward 
to a locker at the bows which was usually 
kept for bait, and from thence he got a black 
bottle, which was half full. 

“Now, Johnny Wickes,” Macleod said to 
the boy, who was quite blinded and bewil- 
dered, but otherwise apparently not much 
the worse, “swallow a mouthful of this, you 
young raseal; and if I catch you imitating 
a dolphin again, it is a rope’s end you'll 
have, and not good Highland whiskey.” 

Johnny Wickes did not understand ; but 
he swallowed the whiskey, and then he be- 
gan to look about him a bit. 

“Will I put my clothes round him, Sir 
Keith?” Danean Cameron said. 

“And go home that way to Dare ?” Mac- 
leod said, with a loud laugh. “Get on your 
clothes, Duncan lad; and get up the sail 
again; and we will see if there is a dram 
left for us in the bottle. John Cameron, 
confound you, where are you putting her 
head to?” 

John Cameron, who had again taken the 
tiller, seemed as one demented. He was 
talking to himself rapidly in Gaelic ; and his 
brows were frowning; and he did not seem 
to notice that he was putting the head of 
the boat—which had now some little way 
on her, by reason of the wind and tide, 
though she had no sail up—a good deal too 








near the southernmost point of Colonsay. 





Roused from this angry reverie, he shifted 
her course a bit; and then, when his broth. 
er had got his clothes on, he helped to hoist 
the sail; and again they tlew onward and 
shoreward, along with the waves that see. 
ed to be racing them; but all the same } , 
kept grumbling and growling to hitmsel{ 
the Gaelic. Meanwhile Macleod had got a 
huge tarpaulin overcoat and wrapped Jo} 
ny Wickes in it, and put him in the bottom 
of the boat. 

“You will soon be warm enough in that, 
Master Wickes,” said he; “the chances aye 
you will come out boiled red, like a lobster. 
And I would strongly advise you, if we cay 
slip into the house and get dry clothes op, 
not to say a word of your escapade to Ha- 
mish.” 

“Ay, Sir Keith,” said John Cameron, ea- 
gerly, in his native tongue, “ that is what I 
will be saying to myself. If the story js 
told, and Hamish will hear that you will 
nearly drown yourself, what is it he will 
not do to that boy? It is for killing him 
he will be.” 

“Not as bad as that, John,” Macleod said, 
good-naturedly. “ Come, there is a glass for 
each of us; and you may give me the tiller 
now.” 

“T will take no whiskey, Sir Keith, with 
thanks to you,” said John Cameron; “I was 
not in the water.” 

“There is plenty for all, man.” 

“T was not in the water.” 

“T tell you there is plenty for all of us.” 

“There is the more for you, Sir Keith,” 
said he, stubbornly. 

And then, as great good luck would have 
it, it was found, when they got ashore, that 
Hamish had gone away as far as Salem on 
business of some sort or other; and the story 
told by the two Camerons was that Johnny 
Wickes, whose clothes were sent into the 
kitchen to be dried,and who was himself 
put to bed, had fallen into the water down 
by the quay; and nothing at all was said 
about Keith Macleod having had to leap 
into the sea off the coast of Colonsay. Mac- 
leod got into Castle Dare by a back way, 
and changed his clothes in his own room. 
Then he went away up stairs to the small 
chamber in which Johnny Wickes lay in bed. 

“You have had the soup, then? You look 
pretty comfortable.” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the boy, whose face was 
now flushed red with the reaction after the 
cold. “I beg your pardon, Sir.” 

“For tumbling into the water?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Well, look here, Master Wickes. Yon 
chose a good time. If I had had trousers 
on,and water-proof leggings over them, do 
you know where you would be at the pres- 
ent moment? You would be having an in- 
teresting conversation with a number of 
lobsters at the bottom of the sea, off the 
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nsay shores. And so you thought, be- 
I had my kilt on, that I could tish you 

t of the water ?” 

No, Sir,” said Johnny Wickes. “Ty beg 
pardon, Sir.” 

Well, you will remember that it was 
¢ to the Highland kilt that you were 
d out of the water, and that it 
and whiskey put life into your blood 

You will remember that well; and 
strange lady should come here from 
nd and you how you the 
ids, you will not forget. 


was 


ask like 


No, Sir.” 

And you can have Oscar up here in th 
with you, if you like, until they let you 
f bed again; or you can have Donald 
» play the pipes to you until dinner-time.” 
Master Wickes chose the less heroic reme- 


e 


- but, indeed, the companionship of Oscar | 
who 


is not needed, for Janet Macleod 
cht just as well have tried to keep het 
it from beating as to keep herself away 

) any one who was ill or supposed to be 

he 
attentive to Master Wickes, not 
\ was suffering very much from 
effects of his ducking, but because he 


was 


very 
ise LC 
to her Johnny Wickes told the whole story, 
te the warnings he had received that 


Macleod had been placed by the incaution 
of the English lad, the latter would have a 
d time of it at Castle Dare. Then Janet 


istened away again ; and finding her cous- 


ssness, hung up his wet clothes in his 
She had them at once conveyed 
away to the lower regions; and she went 
with earnest remonstrances to her cousin, 
and would have him drink some hot whis- 
key and water; and when Hamish arrived, 
went straight to him too, and told him the 
story in such a way that he said, 

‘Ay, ay, if wass the poor little lad! 
he will mek a good sailor yet. And 
much dancher for him when Sir Keith 


vardrobe, 


it Wass 


ho 


wass in the boat; for there is no one in the } 


whole of the islands will sweem in the wa- 
ter 
the water that he is.” 
That was about the only incident of note 
and little was made of it—that disturbed 
the monotony of life at Castle Dare at this 
time, 


and as eager eyes looked abroad, signs show- 


rself came up to this little room, and | 


a child, and alone, anda stranger. And | 


bedroom empty, entered, and there dis- | 
covered that he had, with customary reck- | 


And | 


as he can sweem; and it is like a fish in | 


stars of the saxifrage ap 


jall breaking joyfully along the rocks, wa 


| that could be got in the guests’ rooms. 
| steward of the Pioneer had undertaken 


lage in Loch-na-Keal; the men wore t 


to her Highland home. 
lof her lover cried: “O ainds and sea 


| But when it is crushed there, and wit 


But by-and-by, as the days passed, | 


ed that the beautiful summer-time was draw- | 


ig near. The deep blue came into the skies 
and the seas again; 
broke earlier; far into the evening they 


could still make out the Dutchman’s Cap, | 


and Lunga, and the low-lying Coll and Ti- 


the yellow mornings | 


» woods; 


peared in the 


the white daisies were in the grass: 


as you 


| walked along the lower slopes of Ben-an- 


Sloich the grouse that rose were in pairs. 
What a fresh green this was that shimmer- 
ed the He sent her 
a basket of the first trout he caught in the 
loch. 


over young larches! 


The wonderful glad time came nearer and 
nearer. And every clear and beautiful day 
that shone over the white sands of Iona and 
the green shores of Ulva, with the blue sea 


S 


| bat a day thrown away that should have 


been reserved for her. And whether she 
came by the Dunara from Greenock, or by 
the Pioneer from Oban, would they hang the 
vessel in white roses in her honor? and have 
velvet carpetings on the gangways for the 
dainty small feet to tread on? 
the bountiful heavens grant but one shin- 
ing blue day for her first glimpse of the far 
and lonely Castle Dare? Janet the kind- 
hearted was busy from morning till night 
—she herself would place the scant flowers 
The 
to 
bring any number of things from Oban; 
Donald the piper lad had a brand-new suit 


and would 


of tartan, and was determined that, short 
| of the very cracking of his lungs, the Eng- 
if Hamish came to learn of the peril in which | 


lish lady would have a good Salute played 
for her that day. The Umpire, all smarten- 
ed up now, had been put in a safe anchor- 
hei 
white, 
with a band of gold, was brought along to 
Dare, so that it might, if the weather were 
favorable, go out to bring the Fair Stranger 


And then the heart 


new jerseys; the long gig, painted 


if 
only for one day—be gentle now! so that her 
first thoughts of us shall be all of peace aud 
l and the de- 


loveliness, and of a glad welcome, 


light of clear summer days! 
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is only a flower that I give you, 
A hundred-leaved, damask-dyed 


Shut it in there between the dar! 


lark 


It 
pages 

When that book of enchantment you close. 
h re 1, 
And you—still a rose in your bloom, 

Lift it up 


Take it out of its magical tomb. 


with your careless white finger 


It will spread with its fragrance around you 
The spell of a breeze-shaken tune, 


} An hour in a garden of roses, 


} 


ree amid the glow at the horizon after the | 


blood-red sunset had gone down. The white 


| 


I 


A morning of sunshine and June; 


A face that implored with pale ‘passion, 
Empty arms that entreated you, sweet, 

And a heart that had perished to please you, 
Trodden under your pitiless feet! 
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CAL CULVER AND THE DEVIL. 
“Tis true, tis pity: 
And pity ’tis, ’tis true.” 

as We said Calvary Culver—some- 

times called Cal, and not infre- 
quently Cal Cul, by such as believed in the 
old adage that brevity is the soul of wit— 
‘well, my mind’s nigh about made up. 
Mother’s kinder feeble: it’s time there was 
more folks to our house. I guess I'll git 
married.” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” burst from the audi- 
ence—a group of waiters and loungers in 
the country store, where Cal stood with his 
back against the counter, whittling and spit- 
ting. 

“?Tain’t no larfin matter, boys,” he went 
on. “You may think it’s suthin smart to 
git married, but mebbe you'll find ’tain’t all 
honey-sugar pie. Look at Deacon Flint, 
now! I tell ye his wife’s as afeard o’ him 
as Parson Robbins is of the devil; and you 
can’t say no more’n that, now can ye ?” 

“Oh, say!” began another lounger; “you 
hain’t heerd, hev ye, about the parson’s last 
tussle with the Adversary ?” 

Nobody had; he was unanimously urged 
to go on. 

“Well, you know it hain’t ben real fust- 
rate sugarin’ weather; it ha’n’t thew days, 
though it’s friz consider’ble night-times ; 
but it’s kinder late for tappin’, anyway, 
cordi’ to the year; so parson he reckoned 
he’d be amazin’ forehanded this year, and 
git his holes bored, and spouts drove in, 
and buckets set, so’s to be on hand, ye see. 
Now them trees never dripped a drop 
a Thursday, nor a Friday, nor a Saturday; 
three days the buckets hung right there, 
and was empty; but Sabba’-day it come 
round real warm, the sun shone powerful, 
and when he went to the bush Monday 
mornin’ the sap troughs and buckets was 
brimmin’ over full, as sure as you're born! 
What does parson do but take and tip ’em 
all up; and Jim Beebe—he was behind him, 
7eause his bush is over the fence, and he 
knowed sap had run by that time—Jim 
heerd him say, ‘I know thy works, Satan— 
tempting me with Lord’s Day sap. Get thee 
behind me! And he up and tipped over 
every drop onter the ground, and went off.” 

“ Jeerus’lem!” “ Don’t he beat!” “Gosh!” 
“Darnation!” and one rustic expletive aft- 
er another chorussed this tale. 

Cal Culver kept silence, shifting from one 
foot to the other; then he spoke, medita- 
tively, as if he had considered the subject 
before. “Parson Robbins does take con- 
sider’ble comfort out 0’ the devil, don’t he ?” 

“Comfort!” echoed the crowd. 

“Well, mebbe you wouldn’t call it that 
exackly; but the idee is, he gits somethin’ 
to spend his grit on that way that’s orthy- 
dox. You see, natur’s awful strong in Par- 











son Robbins, and by natur’ he’d orter }yq 
ben a fightin’ man; he’s got it in him. p 
seen him when I knowed he nigh about 
ached to pitch in and knock a feller dow) 
He'd ha’ fit Injuns like all possessed ef 
they’d ben around sence he growed yp, 
Now what’s in a man, ’cordin’ to my belief. 
’s got to come out o’ him some way or nuth- 
er. Ef he’s a good man, I s’pose it’s kind. 
er made over, sanctified like, ef it’s grit, op 
lyin’, or brag, or any sech thing.” 

“Kinder difficult to sanctify lyin’,’ dry. 
ly remarked Mr. Battle, the village store. 
keeper. 

“Well, ’tis, that’s a fact ; but I s’pose ef 
it was b’iled over into ’cuteness, and sar- 
cumventions of the Evil One, and sech, 
*twouldn’t do no great o’ harm? = Might 
come in useful in waterin’ rum and sandi)’ 
sugar.” 

Mr. Battle heard a noise at the back-door 
just then, and Cal winked deliberately at 
the crowd, who wanted to grin, but dare 
not, for most of them were chalked up on 
that dreadful slate behind the door with 
many marks, and all of them liked rum, 
with or without water. 

“Parson doos pay quite a sight of tention 
to the devil,” sighed and squeaked a beut 
old man—bent and worn with rheumatism, 
that rack and thumb-screw of the New Eng- 
land climate. “’Pears to me sometimes as 
though he talked a sight more ’bout him 
than ’bout the Lord above.” 

“T expect he has to,” answered Cal Cul- 
ver. “He’s round here in Bassett a good 
deal the most o’ the two.” 

“You look out,” called the speaker who 
had told about the sap troughs; “ you'll git 
ketched up yet, as Mat Lines did t’other day, 
He said the south eend o’ Bassett was as bad 
as hell, and ’'m blamed if they didn’t take 
him up for’t and fine him!” 

“’Twon’t do to tell the truth allers,” re- 
plied Culver. “ But, boys, to go back to fust 
principles, I be ser’ously a mind to git mar- 
ried.” 

“Who ye goin’ to marry, Cal?” inquired 
Mr. Battle. 

“Well, I dono as I know myself: some 
smart likely gal.” 

Here was a general shout, for Cal Culver 
was the village do-nothing. The owner of 
a small red house and “ home-lot,” which his 
father had left him, the sole proceeds of a 
long life spent at a cobbler’s bench, Cal act- 
ed as if work were as needless to his life as 
it was unpleasant—that is, hard work. He 
managed to raise enough potatoes and Indi- 
an corn on the two acres to keep his mother 
and himself in meal and the great vegetable 
staple. If he felt like it in the time of it, 
he raised bush-beans along by the fence, 
and in among the corn it was easy to drop 
a few pumpkin seeds. The apple-trees in 
the door-yard produced their crops without 
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ible, and “ garden-sass” was left to his|theties and affinities, and have spiritual 
her’s care: if she wanted it, she could | ups and downs like the cradle-holes in a 
it. Poor old woman! she had enough | winter-drifted road, because they have so lit- 

» with loom, spinning-wheel, and needle, | tle work they have time to waste in study- 
sides the simple housewifery of her time | ing themselves and their feelings—would 
means; so that the garden only bloomed | have made Parson Robbins stare. Three 

i such flowers as were hardy and peren- | sermons a Sunday, and a lecture Thursday 
deep red roses and glowing white | evening; prayer-meetings in the ends of 
-hollyhocks in stately spires, stiff sweet- | the town alternately twice a week; visiting 
ms and ragged beds of moss-pink, lit- | such of his flock as needed it, and all of them 
Burgundy roses no bigger than a copper | occasionally, and writing sermons every 


and trim as an old maid, and long | week with conscientious diligence; splitting 


reaths of cinnamon roses, sweet as the lux- 
it blooms of far-away Cashmere, but | his few acres by way of amusement and re- 
stinted in leaf and growth and blossom, as | laxation; his only reading the county week- 
they pined and half died in bitter North- | ly paper, and the few solid volumes of the- 
ern airs and grudgin, sunshine. There was | ology on his bedroom shelves. What a life 
sage, too, and summer-savory, for there was | is this in comparison with that of to-day? 
.pig always. The labor of feeding it bore | Five hundred dollars a year were well earn- 
h wd on Cal; but who could live without led, and hard earned too: no wonder that 
pork ?—pork that meant pies, doughnuts, | the Gospel was a daily reality to this proph- 
—_ ine: ss aces j r vei: atten | ade , ilderness. a » devil a real 
suet pudding; sausages in winter; cheeks | et in the wilderness, aud the devil a rea 
smoked under a barrel and hung in the shed ; | and roaring personage to be baftled, fought, 
slabs of fat, salt and unctuous, adding savor | defied, and exorcised; and no wonder that 
nd strength to a Wiled dinner, or a “fry” | learning to endure hardness as a good sol- 
ofany sort. No, indeed: a pig was the great | dier of Christ Jesus, and to put on the whole 
necessity of life, and must be fed if they two} armor of God, this militant parson longed to 
went hungry. | test that hardness and use those weapons in 
But Cal was a mighty hunter, so that | lawful warfare with the Enemy: and he did. 
food was seldom wanting; he could snare | He did not forget God, but he could trust 
vartridges, kill woodeock and quail with Him; the devil was persistent and at hand, 
is old shot-gun, bring home squirrels by |and he preached about, prayed at, and 
the dozen, and set rabbit traps with unfail- | wrestled with him to an extent incredible 
ing success; trout leaped to his hook, and | to us who talk about an impersonal prinei- 
as to perch and sunfish, they were to be had ple of evil, and consider that awful solitude 
for the asking at his hands, and the ponds|in the wilderness and its agonies only a 
n winter were full of pickerel; more than | dramatization. d 
he and Granny Culver could use found their To Parson Robbins, as to Luther, the Ene- 
way to the store or the squire’s, and result-|my was a real and active being, and the 
ed in rum, tea, or maple sugar—luxuries of | flock whom he gathered into the old red 
life. Yet Cal was a shiftless, thriftless fel- | meeting-house accepted his belief with equal 
low: shrewd, witty, keen-sighted, and— | earnestness, except a few born skeptics who 
lazy. He loved to roam over the land with | could not believe in any thing, and a few 
rod or gun, to lie on the fragrant sand of a | sturdy sinners who would not. 
ine wood, and sleep away sultry noons, to} Even Cal Culver believed in the devil, but 
ang about the big stove in the store in| he was too lazy to repent of his sins and 
cold weather, and take a hot “nip” of rum | lead a new life—far too lazy to begin a war- 
toddy, while he told and heard stories and | fare that must last as long as he did, and 
cracked jokes; but how he hated to plough, | keep mind and body on the alert. To-day 
to hoe, to chop, to break stone, to mow, to he was not so much troubled about Satan 
tend mill! Parson Robbins and he were al- | as he had been sometimes. His mind was 
ways at odds, and no wonder. The parson | given to another subject—whom he should 
was a fiery, positive, set, energetic little | narry; for marriage was getting to be the 
man, with enough executive power in him | only way out of his difficulties. His mother 
to have been president of six railroads at a| grew feebler and feebler, and he contem- 
time; a man who could not be idle a mo- | plated with terror the idea that he must do 
ment; who rose early and read late; who|the work himself and take care of her too, 
was by nature a belligerent, autocratic, ea- | unless somebody stepped in to take the bur- 
ger, earnest man, and was set downin alit- | den off his shoulders. He had announced 
tle country parish. Cal was right; to fight | his intention in the store partly to fix it in 
something was the necessity of the parson’s | his own mind beyond recall, partly in the 
nature; his very face was aggressive. Mod- hope of some gratuitous advice being offer- 
ern clergymen, who preach one sermon a | ed, but nobody there had any to give. It 
| 
| 


wood, hoeing corn, and, in short, farming 


| 
| 


] 
] 


} 
I 
} 


week, are victims to dyspepsia, and use | did not occur to any of them that Cal was 
long words by the thousand to express |i 


in earnest, or, if he was, that any girl in Bas- 
what they don’t mean—who dabble in ws-| sett would look at him in a matrimonial 
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light. But this was not Cal’s opinion. He 
knew he was handsome. The straight reg- 
ular features, big blue eyes, and golden hair 
and beard he had seen mirrored in many a 


when a hearty laugh parted the full red lips 
and showed his regular white teeth, and his 
eyes flashed with fun or glittered with hu- 
mor or craft, the too perfect face wore an add- 
ed charm of bright expression. He was tall 
too, straight, and strong, and being the only 
man in all the village, old or young, whose 
beard had been allowed its natural growth, 
simply because he was too lazy to shave, he 
was a marked figure wherever he went, and 
in constant request at raisings, apple bees, 
and huskings, both as help in the work, 
which, being only occasional, and followed 
by a feast, was not objectionable to him, 
and also as “fust-rate company”—a guest 
who could play all sorts of games, and dance 
all night, where any householder dared ad- 
mit of dancing. But though the girls all 


liked his society, none of them wanted to | 


marry him; and to-day, after he had waited 
fur some expression of assent or opinion 
from the knot of his comrades in the store, 
and waited in vain, he sauntered off to find 
his special crony, Jim Beebe, and get him to 
goftishing. An hour or two after, they were 
both embarked in a dug-out on Long Lake, 
diligently waiting for something to bite, and 
Cal began discourse in a low tone, out of 
consideration for the fishes. 

“Say, Jim, ’m a-goin’ to git married.” 

“Be ye?” Jim answered, meditatively, 
giving a gentle motion to his rod to see if 
the line was free. 

“Yes, I be; but, darn it all! I dono who 
I'll marry yet, and I’ve got to hurry up. 
Mother’s dreadful miser’ble along back.” 

“ Kinder sure somebody ’ll hev ye, ’pears 
to me,” sarcastically remarked Jim. 

“Well, what ef I be? Gals is most gen- 
erly ready to say snip when a good-lookin’ 
young feller says snap. Ill bet ye a cooky 
the fust gal I ask says yes right off.” 

Jim was disgusted with this conceit; he 
entertained no doubt that any girl in Bas- 
sett would marry him, but Cal Culver was 
another sort of person. Men have not radi- 
cally changed within the last hundred years, 
and both Calvary and Jim might find com- 
rades to-day. However, Jim held his tongue, 
and Cal went on: 

“Trouble is to find jest the right one. 
There’s lots o’ folks in the world, but come 
to marryin’, you want jest the right critter. 
It’s a life bizness, you see, and what on airth 
kin a man do ef he gets haltered up tight 
to the wrong un ?” 

Cal was not “of the fashion of these 
times,” for as yet divorce facilities were 
unknown to decent Connecticut, and “ till 
death” did not mean the “dying daily” it 
seems to now. 


| specifyin’ ?” dryly remarked Jim, as he gaye 
a little twitch to his rod and landed a; 

| fat little “ punkin-seed” in the bottom oj 
silent forest pool told him a true story; and | 








“What sort o’ head-marks be you sot , 


yy 


the boat. 
“Well, I want a smart un—that or not). 
in’? 

“Tknowed that afore ye told me; there’ 


here's 


| got to be smartness some’eres,” curtly yy} 
yi] 


in Jim, pushing an unhappy worm on to 
the end of his hook. 

“Git out!” laughed Cal. “You shouldn'y 
twit on fac’s, Jim. I’m smart enough whe; 
I’m a mind ter, but I'd jest as lieves other 
folks would take a stiddy job on’t. IT want 
a strong healthy gal too. Mother she can’t 
do a heap more ; she’s failin’, that’s the trut}) 
on’t; somebody’s got to step round lively to 
our house while she lasts. I want somebody 
that’s got faculty too: fact is,a woman that 
hain’t got faculty ain’t good for nothin’,” 

“Mebbe ye might try for Pollythi Bangs,” 
put in Jim, who was getting interested in 
the matter at last. 

“Well, I declare for’'t! I hadn’t had a 
thought o’ Pollythi Bangs. She isa master- 
piece for smartness, now ain’t she ?” 

“Steel-traps ain’t nothin’ to her,” assented 
Jim; “she’s too smart a’most. But she’s 
got amazin’ faculty, every body says. [ 
dono, though, as I should reelly hanker to 
marry her, Cal. Them Bangses is a dreadful 
queer lot.” 

“Well, I don’t calkerlate to marry tlie 
hull on ’em, Jim. I guess I could hold my 
own with Polly, ef she is reel masterful. 
Come to that, I’ve the biggest bones, any- 
way. Ican shake herup. Good!” 

Jim shook his head. He did not feel sure 
that physical force could put down Pollythi 
sangs, and proceeded as delicately as he 
knew how to urge this question. 

“Well, I guess ye could ef it come to 
that. But, Lord! how be ye goin’ to stop 
her tongue? She'll talk ye lame and blind 
ef ye stroke her the wrong way. And she'll 
hetchel the old woman mortally, I be afraid.” 

“ Queer, ain’t it?” Cal said, dropping his 
hook slowly into the water, having mated 
Jim’s pumpkin-seed while he talked —* queer 
how women-folks do ketch fire, come to git 
’em together. The best on ’em can’t live in 
the same house two days ’thout some darned 
thing or ’nother sprouts up to set ’em by 
the ears. It doos beat all.” 

“T expect Parson Robbins would say the 
devil comes in thirdsman, Cal, them times.” 

“T guess there ain’t no special call for an 
extry devil; ’riginal sin’s actyve enongh in 
‘em most times. But they’re reel handy to 
hev around, for all that. I shall begin 
square and fair. Ef she wants to hetchel 
me, she kin try it on, but she’d better let 
the old woman alone. *Iwon’t be for long; 
anyway.” 

“Don’t you reckon on that,” put in the 
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xperienced Jim. “Old women last for ever | If Polly Bangs was cross over the lustration 
ever. They don’t know how to die when | of a house with one carpet, two cracked 
eit started. Lordy! look at granny! | looking - glasses, no sofa, blue and white 
» ben prayed for more times in meetin’!| crockery, and pewter platters—a house 
he's ben dangerous forty times since I kin| where soap and water could be slopped 
we ember; but she hops up every time like | about with absolute freedom, and the white- 
ae vtridge trap; and she’s ninety come July, wash brush smeared liberally every where 
as sure as you're born.” -what would she have been, turned loose 
“Well, what do ye keep hevin’ her prayed | among Seévres, Dresden, Crown Derby, 
fo1 coolly suggested Cal—an idea that) French porcelain, Japanese enamel, Bolie- 
tickled Jim till he dropped his rod over the | mian glass, Venetian crystal; carpets of 
cide. worn out with suppressed laughter Persia, India, France, and England; furni- 
suppressed for fear of startling the perch | ture carved and upholstered as if for pal- 
and p impkin-seeds, which were pow tempt- | aces; priceless pictures; paper of Eastlake 
ne their fate with commendable alacrity. | and Morris; and the ten thousand costly 
“Cal Culver, you do beat all!” he found | dusty baubles of a modern mansion? Let 
breath to gasp at length. “Why, ef I| lunatic asylums answer! If we have gain- 
lidn’t hand in no paper, Parson Robbins|ed much in these latter days, how much 
ray for her whether or no; so I might | have we not lost ? 
st as well be kinder decent. But ef you| Polly was cross naturally; her mother 
do vo in for Pollythi Bangs, why, you ain’t | was cross; her father fairly growled. The 
noways blinded. I expect you know her,} Bangs temper was proverbial in Bassett, 
root and branch.” and now it was in active exercise, for house- 
“ Jee-rusalem! I gness I do! Ain’t her} cleaning would test an angel’s amiability, 
folks gin the name to Squabble Hill? Their | and tries that of common mortals to the ex- 
house is jest like a flock o’ blackbirds, for | tremest limit, even unto utter failure; why 
everlastin’ a-cacklin’ an’ jawin’ an’ takin’ | should a bad temper fail to find it exasper- 
to do; you can hear ’em nigh on to quarter} ating? But how much more furious would 
of a mile when you're a-goin’ along the| Pollythi have been had she known of that 
turnpike. But mother’s everlastin’ hard o’ discussion as to her future which was being 
hearin’—that’s a comfort, seein’ things is as | held on the fair breast of Long Lake, while 
they is.” | the budding trees shed soft shadows into 
“T didn’t know as they was, yit!” sug-| the water, white clouds gently sailed along 
gested Jim. |its depths, the fragrant reluctant breath of 
“ Well, I guess there ain’t no great doubt | a New England spring sighed tenderly over 
but what ef I make up my mind, she’ll make | wave and shore, and Cal and Jim slaughter- 
up her’n pretty much arter the same pat- | ed little fishes with relentless hook and line, 
tern. Polly hain’t had no great luck with | as they discussed a deeper angling with a 
company-keepin’, and she ain’t no chicken, | livelier bait! Would she ever have risen 
nuther. Dll fetch round there next Sabba’-| to their hook? Never! But no officions 
day night, I guess, and kinder let fall a} telephone betrayed them; time and space 
hint. I didn’t want to rile her by bein’ too | kept the secret with their ancient honesty. 
suddin’.” They are demoralized now, and that which 
“Twouldn’t,” said Jim. “But look a-here, | is spoken in the bed-chamber is declared on 
Cal; there’s suthin else to’t. I forgot for to | the house-top, even on the house-top miles 
tell ye, for I only heerd it yesterday: she’s| away. Who shall ever know safety of 
hed a aunt or suthin die over to Har’ford, | speech again ? 
that’s left her a couple o’ housen there,| Pollythi Bangs was all that Jim Beebe 
wuth quite a sum—two or three thousan’,1I | had painted her, and perhaps more: strong 
expect.” of body and will both; imperious, quick- 
“Do tell! Now, Jim, that kinder clinch-| tempered, and absolutely unrestrained in 
esme. I’m bound for Pollythi, sure, now.| speech. She inherited all these traits from 
Means is a help, that’s a fact. I’d made up} a father and mother so alike in character 
my mind pretty well afore, now I’m sartin.” | that they never were at peace with each 
All this time Pollythi Bangs was flying | other or their child. Peace, indeed, was a 
about the house at home, doing her annual | state unknown in the Bangs family, and so 
spring cleaning. Dreadful stage of human | notorious were their quarrels, so continuous 
experience! Civilization has never soften- their wars and fightings, that the hill half 
ed its horrors, but rather added thereto: it | way up which their old farm-house stood 
is the crucial test before which all the amen- | was known all through Bassington town- 
ities of life, its conveniences, its comforts, its | ship as Squabble Hill-—a name borne by it 
elegancies, go down helplessly into the val-| to-day. But if Polly Bangs was a scold, 
ley of humiliation. Furniture, bric-d-brac,| she was also smart, a great worker, and a 
carpets, paintings, china, only exasperate | woman who could turn her hand to any 
this insatiable epidemic, and give it more | thing. She could weave any sort of fabric 
and more victims, till their number is legion. | known to domestic looms in those days; 
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she could outspin any other woman in the 
town, having once, in a contest of wheels, 
spun seven run of yarn between sunrise 
and sunset—an achievement that would 
have half killed any other woman, two run 
being counted a legitimate day’s work, but 
which seemed to have no effect on Polly- 
thi’s strength of nerve and muscle. Her 
bread was town-talk, her quilts elaborate 
beyond every thing—the seven-stars pat- 
tern and the sun-rising-over-the-Alleghany- 
Mountains pattern having originated in her 
own accomplished brain. As for knitting, 
and yeast, fine darning, election cake, train- 
ing-day gingerbread, and pot-pie, she was 
simply wonderful. Her root-beer always 
foamed, her nut cakes fried just right, and 
her pork and beans were inimitable. These 
things never are the forte of amiable, gen- 
tle,“ pretty-behaved” women; energy, force, 
Sturm und Drang, make the world go round, 
not soft strokes; they have their own pow- 
er, but it is not the power of leverage. Yet 
Polly had a certain rough kindliness about 
her when every thing went right. 
“ Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would hardly stew a child.” 
She did not like children or animals, but 
she would fish a screaming infant out of the 
brook, if need were, and had been known 
not to kick a lame dog that lay down on 
the door-step. It was wonderful to her 
mother that Polly had no lovers. People 
who live together get used sometimes to 
each other’s faults: a husband will ignore 
a great deal in a wife, because he does not 
notice her short-comings as others do who 
do not come under their disturbance daily ; 
and a mother will love and admire the spoil- 
ed child who is a nuisance to every body 
else about her. Polly was handsome, after 
a fashion; she had hard black eyes, strong 
curling dark hair, red cheeks, strong white 
teeth, and a good tall figure, angular and 
awkward, to be sure, but roundness, grace, 
dimples, are not the rule in New England; 
and Polly was better-looking than most of 
her compeers, yet she had attained the re- 
spectable age of thirty-five without an offer, 
even from a widower, when Cal Culver took 
heart of grace and asked her to marry him, 
after a three weeks’ courtship, following di- 
rectly on his consultation with Jim Beebe. 

Pollythi neither said yes nor no on that 
interesting occasion, nor did she go through 
the ordinary formulas of speech or action; 
she blushed not, neither sighed, nor droop- 
ed her head on Cal’s shoulder. She was 
too far off for such tender demonstration if 
she had intended it; so she sat bolt-upright 
in her chair, and answered, audibly: “Ill 
think on’t.” 

“Well, I wisht you would,” manfully re- 
sponded Cal. 

He knew and she knew, and she knew he 
knew she knew (bless the English language!) 
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that there was no particular love in the mat. 
ter. Cal wanted a capable wife, and Polly. 
thi, being a woman, fully understood that ; 
is more creditable to an individual of the 
weaker sex to be any body’s wife thay yo. 
body’s. She knew very well that Calyar, 
Culver was a shiftless, lazy, penniless fe}. 
low, who wanted her to help him; hay. 
some, to be sure; but if Polly’s heart w; ‘; 
ed the least to his goodly presence, her hea) 
was cool enough to chill such absurd tlanes 
immediately. Yet even that very “Jeye) 
head gave a casting vote in favor of (a), 
If she married him, she would have her owy 
house and her own way, for she justly reck. 
oned Mrs. Culver as a cipher in the family. 
At home her mother and her father bot) 
“drank delight of battle” with her, and not 
infrequently got the victory, when they were 
astute enough to join forces against her; 
but with Cal she could hold her own, a 
take on her the state and privileges of g 
matron, while now she was fast sinking into 
that purgatory of women—old maidenhood, 
So she “thought on’t” as she promised, and 
thought favorably; and in due time brisk 
little Parson Robbins published the banns 
of marriage between “Calvary Culver, of 
this place, and Pollythi Bangs, of Squabble 
Hill,” greatly to the edification, if not the 
amusement, of his congregation. Some 
smiled and some shook their heads, but the 
parson looked like a small thunder-cloud, 
and, before the day was over, effectually 
turned the thoughts of his tlock from Cal and 
Polly, in this wise: 

It seems Jim Beebe had laid a bet with 
Squire Battle that Parson Robbins couldn't 
preach a sermon without mentioning the 
devil—literally his béte noire—at least a doz- 
en times, and agreed with him that they both 
should keep count the next Sunday, and so 
settle this peculiar wager. Jim according- 
ly went to meeting armed with a paper of 
big pins, and at each mention of the devil 
made by the parson stuck one of them up- 
right in the front edge of the gallery where 
he sat. A fine row they made before that 
day was over—thirteen for the morning 
sermon, fifteen for the afternoon’s discourse, 
and positively twenty by evening. 

Jim won his bet, and triumphed. Brief 
exultation! The parson’s keen eye had no- 
ticed his fixed attention, and a peering ray 
of sunshine had twinkled on the new pins. 
Parson Robbins was pleased. He was a 
man, after all, of mortal flesh and blood, 
and to have arrested the attention of such 
an incorrigible idler and “chuckle-head” as 
he had more than once stigmatized Jim 
Beebe did the natural man a deal of good, 
and imparted power and fervency to his ad- 
dress. He could not quite explain the pins, 
but tried hard to believe Jim was so absorb- 
ed in the discourse he did not know what 
he was about. Even so have I known a 
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Jim Beebe, who sat, as usual, in the gallery, 


his from the pulpit had upon a certain | 


Lull 
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dern minister speak with pathetic grat- | to-day, and have not mentioned the name of 
eation of the effect “a few simple words” | } 


your father once.” 
Confusion twice confounded fell upoa 


le young lady accidentally present, | Jim and Squire Battle, and a light rustle of 


m he fondly supposed to be sobbing | choked and stifled laughter ran through the 
‘th emotion, and who, alas! as I had the | church, while the parson in a sonorous voice 
t reason to know, was merely struggling, | gave out the hymn beginning, 


th hidden face and abased head, to con- | 
era fit of mighty laughter brought about 
the machinations of a wicked companion. 


“Why do the wicked boast abroad 2” 


Under cover of this remarkable incident the 


t Parson Robbins was more unlucky than | publishment of Cal and Polly went into ob- 
blessed man who gave me credit for my | scurity, and in due time they were married, 


bles 
false-faced emotion, for, going home, a little 
re upright and confident than ever, he 
eard a loud ecackle of laughter from the 
ctens of Brother Battle’s side door, which 
3 screened from the street by some shrub- | 
lilacs, and Jim Beebe’s voice uplifted | 
v ith: | 
“T stuck one in every time, squire, and | 
uu see your tally and mine is as like as peas 
napod. Forty-eight ‘devils’ in them ’ere | 
hree discourses; ‘bout as bad as the herd | 
y swine. Haw! haw! haw! He does beat | 
1] for givin’ it to th’ Enemy, now don’t he ? | 
But I got my bet.” 
‘That’s so,” owned Squire Battle, re- | 
choing Jim’s irresistible chuckle. } 
Parson Robbins walked on in a state of 
mind quite changed from the high content | 
he had enjoyed before. He was, in fact, fu- | 
riously angry; and, thinking he did well to | 
be so, devoted himself to preparing in this | 
week three new sermons entirely free from 
any allusions to the foul fiend or his work 
ind ways. It was a hard piece of writing to | 
lo this—hard as to stand with level guns be- | 
fore the face of a hostile army and not pull | 
i trigger; but yet it taught the parson one 
lesson unconsciously. He learned more of 
the goodness of God in the course of those | 
three sermons than in many a long year be- | 
fore, though the knowledge did not immedi- | 
itely bear fruit, for it fell among the thorns | 
of kindled temper and wounded vanity. But | 
they were good sermons, and fell on the ears | 
of his people like dew on the mown grass | 
ind showers that water the field. Sweet | 
pale Margaret Robbins lifted up her face— 
delicate as the cup of a wood-anemone—to- | 
ward the high pulpit, and wondered what | 
fresh coal from the altar had touched her | 
father’s lips ; and Deacon Flint, harder than | 
his apt name, stirred uneasily in his square | 
pew, and thought many of such sermons | 
might meddle with his domestic discipline, | 
and put new and revolutionary ideas into | 
his wife’s head. But at the end of the even- | 
ng sermon the parson destroyed the lovely 
edifice he had so carefully laid up through 
the day, and restored matters to their usual 
level by facing about squarely at unlucky 








in the face and eyes of the congregation, 
and remarking, in a loud voice: “There, 
young man! I have preached three sermons | 


and Pollythi was installed in the little red 
house. She came in as with a besom of de- 
struction, fetching store of linen and blank- 
ets, fresh splint- bottomed chairs, a new 
clock, a set of blue-edged crockery, and sun- 
dry other plenishings. Granny Culver’s 
rackety belongings were hustled into the 
second story, and she herself bundled out 
of her warm bedroom opening out of the 
kitchen, into one of the two up stairs, which 
were under the roof, and in this July weath- 
er sweltering hot; but Polly announced at 
once that she “ wa’n’t a-goin’ trapesin’ up and 


| down them stairs for evermore,” and gran- 


ny, being in a feeble minority, crept up the 
sharp ascent, and before long ceased to come 


| down, but lay there, lonely and drowsy, day 


after day. Polly did not really neglect her. 
She had proper food, and was kept painfully 
clean. A little tenderness would have rec- 
onciled the old lady to fewer scrubbings and 
less food, but Polly gave what she had to 
give. Can any of us do more? Cal was 
good to her in his lazy way, but Cal was 
never so put about in his own house before. 
No peace was left him in those easy-going 
precincts where he had been used to lie 
round at his leisure; for now the floor was 
white with abundant soaping and sanding 
in the kitchen, the sills polished with serub- 
bing, the hearth immaculate, the very jambs 
whitewashed, and a great corn-husk mat lay 
before every door, whereon he was obliged, 
at the point of the broom-handle, to rub his 
boots before he could enter; white curtains 
adorned every window, the walls glared with 
fresh whiteness, the most elaborate quilt 
forbade him to nap on the bed—to rest his 
head on those shining linen pillow-cases 
would have made it as uneasy as to wear a 
crown—and the chintz cushions in rocker 
and arm-chair were beautiful for sight and 
situation, but their poppies and roses were 
never meant to sit down on. 

It is true that Cal had never before been 
regaled with such food as Pollythi prepared. 
Her bread was whiter than milk, light as 
cork, delicate as cake; she wrought it after 
a secret process that Bassett maids and ma- 
trons pined to discover, but never attained ; 
and the game Cal brought in was convert- 
ed into savory stews and crisp broils that 
would have done credit to a French chef. 
But what atones for domestic peace? How 
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pathetic is the declaration of Solomon: “It 
is better to dwell in a corner of the house- 
top than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house !” 

There is but one parallel to this misery— 
a man with dyspepsia! And if Solomon left 
him out in this specification, it is because 
he was a man himself, and there is a way 
made and provided for men or women to de- 
fend themselves against their own sex, which 
does not hold good against the other. 

If Cal Culver had taken into his house a 
brother whose days were spent in snapping 
and snarling, in sulking silently, or scolding 
mercilessly, he would forthwith have ex- 
tended his good right arm and knocked dys- 
pepsia out of him summarily; but against a 
woman, and that woman his wife, he was 
comparatively powerless—almost as pow- 
erless as the dyspeptic’s wife or children 
would be against his aftlictive manners 
and customs. So Pollythi pursued her 
triumphant career, and Cal inhabited the 
barn and the woods chiefly through the 
summer, and became almost a fixture by 
the stove of Squire Battle’s store in winter. 
Polly grew more and more furious over his 
defection and short- comings, and rather 
than consume with speechless wrath she 
spent her time, between the occupations of 
housekeeping, in pouring that wrath into 
poor old granny’s ears as she lay on her 
feather-bed in the loft. Granny was help- 
less, for winter had now set in and bound 
her hand and foot with “rheumatiz;” she 
could not even creep up and sit in her rock- 
ing-chair, which Cal had insisted should be 
carried up there, but it was mighty conven- 
ient for Pollythi, who sat there by the hour, 
rocking and scolding and knitting, till gran- 
ny learned to think the hiss of rushing 
snows, the crackle of sharp sleet, or the 
tireless drip of chilly rains upon the roof so 
close to her head, a song of comfort in com- 
parison with Polly’s long diatribes; and 
when Cal came home at night, or occasion- 
ally to dinner, the tongue-tempest raged 
frantically, all the more that he seemed 
neither to hear nor fear this wordy assault, 
but bore himself like 

“ Feather-bed ‘twixt castle wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball,” 
eating his dinner as placidly and deliberate- 
ly as if Polly and he were Darby and Joan. 

He did feel one thing, though he Giplo- 
matically concealed it, and that was his 
mother’s discomfort; for the poor old wom- 
an feebly whimpered her woes to him when- 
ever they had a moment together, and he 
saw that her life was a burden to her be- 
cause of this daughter of Heth. But Cal 
could not help it, and his lazy, sunshiny na- 
ture shook off trouble as a duck flirts the 
rolling waters from her packed and glossy 
feathers; he said nothing to Polly, nor even 
let her know that he appreciated his moth- 


| crimson colunbines danced on the 





er’s sufferings: discretion was eminent! 
the better part of valor here. ; 
The year rolled on into summer agai, ; 
again found Cal and his crony fishing j, 
latter May on Long Lake; the orchards wel - 
heaped with rosy bloom, the woods fres}; 
and odorous with young leaves; gold and 


rocky 
shores, and nodded to their vivid Sonisken. 
parts in the still wave below, and the fi 
wood-robin blew his fairy clarion, resonant 
as a silver bell, sweet as a flute, yet shrill as 
a violin, in the very highest boughs of tly 

forest; but Cal and Jim, blind and deaf as 
two images of wood, neither saw nor heard 
the beauty and songs about them; they 
were absorbed in discussing the rules and 
regulations of a hunting club to which they 
both belonged, and which gave prizes fox 

certain achievements. The subject had 
been introduced by the sight of a heifer 
salf, apparently pure Devon, grazing peace- 
fully in a near pasture. It was Cal’s calf, 
the captive of his bow and spear, in one 
sense, for he had won it as last year’s prize. 

“ Pretty critter’, ain’t it ?” he said to Jim, 

“Well, yes; middlin’. I dono but what 
I should think ’twas all-fired harnsome ef 
I'd got it as easy as you did, Cal.” 

“Easy! I tell ye it took some huntin’ to git 
all them heads ;” and Cal’s blue eyes twink- 
led with fan as he made this statement. 

“Haw! haw! haw! You be the beateree, 
Cal Cul, of any critter I ever see; there 
ain’t another feller in Bassett would ha’ 
thought o’ fetchin’ in two hundred mouse 
heads to the last minnit, and claimin’ on ’em 
for game, so’st they couldn’t help but give 
ye the prize.” 

“Well, they was game—dreadful lively 
game too. I’arned the prize, ef ever a mau 
did.” 

“T say for’t, Cal: ef you had as much 
grit as you’ve got gumption, I bet you'd be 
put up for Guv’nor, or hog-herd, or suthin, 
afore ye die.” 

“Mebbe I should—mebbe I should; but 
’tain’t wuth the trouble, Jim. I’m ’flicted 
with a chronic overdid from my youth up- 
‘ard, as Parson Robbins might say. I don't 
see no payin’ property in workin’ yourself 
to death afore your time.” 

“Tt’s awful lucky you've got a real smart 
wife, now I tell ye.” 

“Well, there might be two ways 0’ look- 
in’ at that, now, Jim Beebe. There is secha 
thing as bein’ too everlastin’ smart and 
spranxious for a feller’s comfort.” 

“That’s so,” briefly assented Jim. 

“Now I don’t say but what Pollythi’s a 
smart woman—an orful smart woman; but 
she’s got a kind of a mighty way with her, 
so to speak—a kinder peppery nater, that 
makes things lively as a bumble-bee’s nest 
in hayin’-time.” 

“She’s dreadful neat, ain’t she ?” 


at 
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“Neat! She’s cleaner’n creation arter 
. flood. There dursn’t so much as one 
mall fly skip round where she is; and as 
r skeeters—iny land! she’d ketch ’em and 
oap their feet ef they durst to hum one 
Beet to our house. I b’lieve,’twixt you and 
me and the post, she’s ’most washed mother 
vay; there ain’t but mighty little left of 


“ Why, she used to be kinder fat when I 


e her. 

“Fat! well, she’s "bout as fat’s a hen’s 
forehead now, I tell ye. And her floor’s 

oshed over with a mop so frequent, I be- 

eve, honest, she’s got the rheumatiz past 
helpin’, or pokeberry rum.” 

“Do tell!” 

“She has, Sir. Priest Robbins he come | 
to see her a spell ago, and he praised up the | 

ks o’ things amazin’. Polly she nussed 
him up with a mug o’ flip and a lot 0” ’lec- 
tion cake till he was as pleasant as a young 
rooster. But thinks, sez I, ‘You’re nearer to 
the devil, a-settin’ right there, parson, than 
ever you was afore.’ By jinks! I don’t want 
no wuss devil round than a for-everlastin’ | 
jawin’ woman, Jim Beebe, now I tell ye.” 

“Thunder!” ejaculated Jim, not knowing 
what else to say to this astonishing burst 
of confidence on Cal’s part. 

“Yes, Sir! it’s thunder and lightnin’ too, | 
and I dono how to stand it, nor how to git 
red on’t.” 

Jim had no advice to give. In those days 
1 married pair were helpless, however in- | 
compatible they might be; they had to jog 
along the highways and by-ways of life like 
an ill-mated pair of oxen, however the yoke | 
galled them, or however much they wanted 
to gore each other. It was a relief to Cal 
to have freed his mind to Jim Beebe, whom 
he knew to be reticent of any real “| 
dence; but it was only a temporary relief: 
he was as unhappy, or rather as uncomfort- | 
able, as a person of his temperament could 
be; and Pollythi was more unhappy still. | 
Before two years of her married life had | 
gone by she had learned thoroughly to de-| 
spise her husband; she knew him to be] 
radieally lazy and self-indulgent—traits for | 
which she had no mercy or patience. It | 
did not occur to her that in her own way | 
she equally indulged herself! This is a nice | 
distinetion often drawn by persons who do | 
not seem able to see that self-indulgence 
can lie in yielding to evil temper and irri- 
tated nerves quite as surely, and far more | 
painfully to others, than in giving way to | 
an indolent and ease-loving nature. Pol- | 
lythi even claimed to be a religious woman, 
or to have such intentions; she had assented 
to the “half-way” covenant of those times, | 
which made her a sort of postulant for full | 
membership at some future period, and she 
had an honest desire to be a good woman; 
but she was quite unaware how bitter and 


| frantic jealousy at his neglect. 


| Culver died, peacefully and joyfully. 


stinging her speech was to Calvary, how 
differently it sounded in his ears and hers. 
It was the habit of her life to scold, but 
it was an unpleasant novelty to him, and 
for the sake of what little peace was left 
to his mother he forbore conflict, but chose 
flight instead. Now if Polly Culver ever 
had loved any body on earth, it was her 
handsome, worthless husband, and while 
she despised his character, she raged with 
Anomalous, 
perhaps; but women are all anomalies. She 
would have forgotten all his sins had he 
condescended to coaxing and caressing, but 
she would have gone on scolding just as 
usual, At the end of two years Granny 
She 
was glad to go somewhere else, if her faith 
was not very vivid or her hope clear. A 
sort of dim but helpful belief upheld her 
to the verge of the grave. Naturally dull 
of intellect, uneducated, wearing away her 
hard and simple life in the pursuit of daily 


| bread, yet the relics of early teaching lin- 
|gered with her, and she died with folded 


hands, saying “ Our Father ;” and the words 
at which she left off were, “Thy will be 
done.” 

Calvary went after Parson Robbins to 
attend the funeral. The parson himself an- 
swered that stout thump at the front-door. 

“Say, parson, can you ’tend up to moth- 
er’s funeral to-morrer ?” 

“Is your mother dead, Calvary ? 
why! why!” 

“Ef she wa’n’t, there wouldn’t be no need 
o’ a funeral,” muttered Calvary, under his 
breath, for the parson was a little deaf. 

“Well! well! What was the matter? 


Why! 


| What was her complaint? what did she die 


of, eh?” 

“Pollythi,” stoutly responded Cal. 

“Polypus? Dear! dear! Strange disor- 
der. Inever heard of a case in these parts.” 

“ Pollythi, I said!” shouted the indignant 
son. 

“Calvary Culver!” The parson’s indig- 
nation rendered him speechless. 

“Well, she did, anyhow; and it’s a wuss 
(lisease ’n t’other polly, a heap. I’m like to 
die on’t myself afore long, ef somebody don’t 
doctor her for’t.” 

“Your frame of mind is carnal indeed,” 
began Parson Robbins, “if you can talk 
such talk about your lawful wife.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t say nothin’ about her 
ef she wa’n’t my wife,” answered the incor- 
rigible Cal; “but ef a man dono what his 
wife is, who doos? I tell ye Pollythi’s the 
devil and all.” 

“Hold your profane tongue, Sir!” flamed 
the parson. 

“’Tain’t no sech; it don’t say nowheres 
in the Bible nothin’ about takin’ Satan’s 
name in vain, now I'll bet ye. Besides, I 
took it to good puppus, an’ I'll say it agin 
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for a copper. I’d a darn sight ruther the | 
Old Boy was arter me than Poll, anyway.” 

“Calvary Culver, I’ve a great mind to set 
the tithing man after you for using profane 
and loose talk; and I will surely if you of- 
fend again. This is not to be borne.” 

“Well, it ain’t to the p’int, that’s a fact, 
parson: let’s commence to the beginnin’ 
agin. Say, would you ruther hev the corpse 
fetched to the meetin’-house ? and will you 
hey funeral services to-morrow or a Thurs- 
day ?” 

“Thursday, in the Lord’s house. And I 
say unto you beware, Calvary Culver, lest 
you be taken at your word, and the Enemy 
do indeed come after you to enlist you in his 
service, which is death.” 

“Amen!” ejaculated Calvary, and strode 
off; but why did he, a few rods down the 
road, stop, slap his thigh as in congratula- 
tion, and stifle a laugh outwardly that nevy- 
ertheless shook him all over? 

On Thursday the funeral took place in 
church: Parson Robbins preached a sermon 
with seventeen heads, calculated to make 
the flesh creep on the bones of his audience, 
and with abundant mention of the Enemy 
therein, as one lying in wait for perishing 
sinners-—a point he directed straight at the 
chief mourner on this occasion, who received 
it decorously, though he afterward was 
heard to remark to Jim Beebe that he did 
think it was “everlastin’ mean to jaw at a 
feller like that when he can’t noway jaw 
back.” 

The choir also did their part at exalting 
the misery and despair of the occasion, by 
wailing out in the discordant manner of 
country choirs, “ Mear,” “China,” and “ Wind- 
ham” to appropriate words; the whole cer- 
emony, to an unbiassed observer, presenting 
rather the aspect of a heathen assemblage 
howling over the dead, than a Christian 
church celebrating the falling asleep of a 
sister in the hope of a joyful resurrection. 
But as this style of funeral service is still 
prevalent among us, we can not cast any 
stones at Bassett, but must turn away and 
follow Cal Culver—as far as we can. 

Home did not become any more home-like 
or Polly any lovelier to Calvary after his 
mother’s death, but rather more distasteful ; 
and before long, exasperated by his wife’s 
constant vituperation, and unrestrained by 
any fear of troubling the poor soul who lay 
safe asleep in the grave-yard, he turned 
upon the astonished Polly and gave her a 
good shaking. 

This finished the last bit of kindly feeling 
in her heart; the “ dynamic reasons of larger 
bones” did not appear logical to her; she 
raved and raged like a perfect fury, and re- 
taliated by throwing the piggin of soft soap 
at Calvary’s head—a missile he would have 
found sufficiently uncomfortable if Polly 





could have thrown it straight enough to hit 


him, but as it was it only broke the fq, 
wheel in its flight, and poured its content. 
of unsavory jelly over the basket of fres)). 
ironed clothes. Polly fell into hysterics 
and Cal picked her up, deposited her oy the 
bed, and strode off. 

“What's the matter o’ you ?” shouted Jiy 
Beebe, who was going by seated in an pny 
vart, Whistling and balancing his long whip 
as the heavy red beasts made deliberate 
progress along the road. 

“Plenty,” curtly responded Cal. 

“ Hain’t seen the Enemy, hev ye ?” queried 
Jim. 

“Wisht I had. Vd consider’ble ruther 
go to the devil than stay to hum ‘long o’ 
her”’—pointing over his shoulder with ex. 
pressive thumb toward the house. 

“Cal Culver! what ef Priest Robbins 
heerd ye?” 

“Well, what ef he did? He talk about 
the devil! He don’t know nothin’. Both 
his wives died pretty near right off, and that 
gal o’ his’n is ’most too good to live, folks 
tell. Folks ain’t qualified to preach about 
things onless they know ’em so to be.” 

“Well, there is suthin to that,” allowed 
Jim, urging on his slow team. “ Where you 
goin’ ?” 

“Over to the store,” gloomily answered 
Cal. “I’m a-goin’ to hire out a spell this 
year; take itinjobs. Ef I could git a mite 
o’ cash, ’'d go to York, sure as you're born, 
and git suthin to do there. Mebbe I'd gi 
onto a whaler.” 

“Why, hain’t you got cash enough? I 
thought she had rents out o’ the housen in 
Har’ford ?” 

“ Heavens-to-Betsy! You don’t think I 
ever see a copper 0’ her cash, do ye? It’s 
trusted out to a bank in Har’ford quick as 
lightnin’. It don’t never peek at Bassett ; 
and ef it did, I shouldn’t have none of it.” 

“But 1 b’lieve, accordin’ to law, it’s all 
your’n, to hev an’ to hold, ain’t it?” 

“?’Tain’t accordin’ to Pollythi, and that’s 
more to the p'int, a lot. I wouldn’t hev it 
nuther—not to git it by law. She'd make 
it burn my fingers and p’ison my pocket. 
No, Sir, I ain’t got no hankerin’ arter work, 
but Td ruther hill corn than squabble for 
her money.” 

“ Well, well, I don’t say but I agree with 
ye so fur. But it doos seem cur’us, kinder, 
how she works it with ye. Say! Deacon 
Flint he wants help. He’s a-plantin’ tle 
ten-acre medder this year, and he reckons 
to hire, his rheumatics is so dreadful bad.” 

“JT sha’n’t get puss- proud on his pay,” 
dryly remarked Cal; “ but mebbe I'd bet- 
ter take up with it, seein’ it’s three mile 
off.” 

“Haw! haw! haw!” roared Jim; and the 
oxen, roused by that familiar sound, turned 
placidly off to the left. And while Jim was 
trailing them back into position with, “Gee, 
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it 
_— ye?” and sundry cracks of the whip, 
Calvary stalked off the other way, and at 
ht announced to Pollythi that he had 

vot a job” at Deacon Flint’s. 

He worked here pretty steadily for a week 

two, ploughing the great field for winter 
rve. and renewing the fence, which was old 
and feeble, being very little at home, and | 
receiving Polly’s wordy flights with con- 
temptuous silence. He took his dinner al- | 
ways to the field—an abundant and whole- 
som provision, for Polly never stinted any 
one in their food—and matters appeared to 

ave settled down into an armed neutrality, 
when one noon-time a mighty knocking | 
startled Parson Robbins from his sermon- | 
writing, and he opened the door to bebold | 
Calvary Culver, his fair hair disturbed, as if 
it had been standing on end, his eyes big as 
saucers, and drops of sweat thick over all 
his face, which was disturbed by a wild look 
of terror and dismay. 

“Oh Lord! parson! I’ve been and gone | 
and done it now!” he exclaimed, as the par- 
son’s square dark visage glared sternly upon 
him over the lower half of the door. 

“Set a guard on your lips, Calvary Cul- 
ver,” indignantly exclaimed the parson. 

“Oh L— Oh! Well, th’ occasion kinder 
needs cussin’. Well, I won’t: so there. 
But I do want to tell ye suthin, parson. I’m 
under concern, so to speak; I want dealin’ 
with.” 

The parson’s face brightened. 

“Bless the Lord! Walk in, my friend; | 
walk in! This is indeed to be rejoiced in.” 

“T dono,” said Cal, ruefully; “I should 
say ‘twas to be t’other thinged, myself.” | 

“Sit down there,” said the parson, when | 
he had piloted him to the study, pointing to | 
a splint-bottomed chair, hard and straight | 
enough to have served as a stool of repent- | 
ance—“sit there, and let us reason to-| 
gether.” 

“Well, fust and foremost, I want to tell 
ye suthin; then you kin reason on’t ef you 
hanker to. Idon’t. I’m nigh about skeered 
to death, parson. Iswan to man I be.” 

“Can not you tell your story without un- 
seemly words, my friend?” objected the 
parson. 

“Well, I dono’s I can, and I dono as I 
can; fact is, I want suthin to h’ist me along, 
as it might be, seemin’ly, and I’m used to 
them words you tell about. Lordy! what's | 
words? They don’t mean nothin’ when 
you're used to ’em, no more’n a cat-bird’s 
scoldin’; come kinder nateral.” 

“Well! well! go on!” ejaculated the par- | 
son, who really felt much more like swear- | 
ing than Calvary, for it was late in the| 
week, and a happy train of thought in his 
sermon curtly interrupted. 

“Well, you see I’m a-workin’ for Deacon 
Flint; ben a-ploughin’ and seedin’ down and | 


| 


| 





Gee, I tell ye, Bright! Git up! Gee, | harrerin’ that ’ere ten-acre medder o’ his’n. 


He don’t pay fust-rate, ye know; but for 
sartin private reasons, such as the man had 


|; that killed the goose, I wanted a job that 


wa’n’t nigh hum, so I took up with that. 
Well, I was harrerin’ away this mornin’, 
‘most to the eend o’ the lot, and kinder spec- 
ulatin’ whether or no I’'d go to choppin’ to- 
morrer, or whether I'd go up on to the 
mounting and snare a mess 0’ pa’tridges.” 

“ Boast not thyself ef to-morrow,” put in 
the parson, solemnly. 

“T wa’n’t, as I knows of; but I kinuer 
hankered arter them birds; they’ ve ben a-fat 
tin’ up on the deacon’s buckwheat this four 
weeks back, and they'll be plump as punkins. 
Well, that ain’t here nor there. But, as I 
was sayin’, I got nigh about to the road eend 


| 0’ the lot, and I see somebody a-comin’ full 
| tilt down the road. 


Thinks me, that’s Jim 
Beebe, so I let the critters stop. They’d 
allers ruther stop, ye know, than go ’long, 
oxen would; they’re slower’n molasses.” 
The parson wiped his damp face. To a 
man of his temper this prolixity was mad- 
dening. ‘ Well! well! well! Never mind 


| the team; go on, Calvary.” 


“Why, I was a-goin’ on. Well, you see, 
I kinder leaned up agin the fence to wait 
for him, but when he come along I see 
’twa’n’t nobody I ever see afore, nor nobody 
’t looked like any body I ever see afore. 
’T was a dreadful dark-complected man, reel 
spry appearin’, one that looked as though 
his name was Smart, now I tell ye. My! 
how them eyes o’ his’n did snap! Jest like 


| Pollythi’s when she throwed the piggin at 


my head, only he didn’t act noways mad, 
and I didn’t think nothin’ strange o’ his eyes 
till I come to rec’lect them arter he’d gone. 
You know, parson, folks don’t allers sense 
things right off; they sorter call ’em to 
mind, so to speak, as it might be, arter 
they’ve gone by. Well, he come along and 


|spoke reel civil; sez, ‘How be ye? or 


suthin ; ’tain’t no great matter what he did 
say—I guess ’twas ’bout the weather; but 
he went on fur to say, ‘Got a job, hain’t ye?’ 


|‘ Well,’ sez I, ‘I hev, and I hain’t: I’ve 
got through here; there’s quite a spell o’ 


choppiw’ in his wood-lot I could hev, I 
s’pose, ef I hankered to.’ ‘Well, sez he, 


i‘I want a feller of ’bout your heft to work 
| for me a spell. 


I'll give good wages. Sol 
sez, ‘What ‘ll ye give? for I wa’n’t gittin’ 
but three-an’-sixpence by the day, boardin’ 


| myself: ye know Deacon Flint’s a dreadful 


near man; he dursn’t look at a dollar out- 
side his pocket, it scares him so. So I reck- 
oned here was a chance of a betterment: and 
ef he didn’t up and offer me a dollar right 
off, and found !” 

“Filthy lucre,” groaned the parson. 

“No, he wa’n’t filthy a mite ; he was dress- 
ed up for ‘lection, I tell ye, ef he was look- 
in’; but I snapped him up jest as a picker- 
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el does a shiner. Sez I, ‘I'm your feller.’ | might kinder suspect whereabouts I y 











be as: Tt 
: 4 ‘Well, sez he, ‘you might go ’long an’ hire | and I didn’t know but what you could vive ye 
A? ib out to somebody ’t offered ye more; let’s|me suthin, some kind of a word, ye know. lat 
| +: a hev it in writin’, I b’lieve in contracks.’ | like them long ones in the fust part 0’ the nel 
% - Fe ‘Hey it your own way,’ sez I. ‘Fetch on | Bible, to scare him off, ef he reelly was the be, 
ee b us your contrack’ So he whipped a little | Old Boy.” d 
. : ; book out o’ his pocket, an’ sez he, ‘I keep “T will have the day of prayer appointed wa 
ue my ’greements writ out in here. I’m a hir-| very shortly,” went on the parson, giving f 
aus B ai in’ out a lot o’ men for this here coalin’ job.’ | little heed to Cal’s remonstrances or sug- he 
noe I dono’s I mentioned, parson, he told me, | gestions. “To-morrow is already occupied ve 
:¥ b | F fust go off, twas a coalin’ job. ‘So now,’ | with another subject; I am advised to pray ew 
mele e sez he, ‘ write your name down here.’ ‘Jee- | for rain.” , ‘ 
‘e rus’‘lem! sez 1; ‘I don’t keep pen and ink in “Well, ’tis everlastin’ dry, that’s a fact: er 
my breeches pocket, do you? He larfed|I dono’s that winter wheat ever will come ov 

a little, and then he sez, ‘ Well, prick your | up, anyhow,” assented Calvary. 
‘i finger; there’s a crow’s feather; [ll make “ Besides, I think it better to appoint the th 
' a pen for ye.’ Sure enough he did, and I | day the Evil One hath himself set, for I think n¢ 
: jest scratched a place on my arm till I fetch- | he will scarcely venture into the house of ta 

fs ed a leetle mite o’ blood, and writ my name 


the Lord to seize his prey.” 

And the parson smiled a grim smile, as 
who should say, “I have outgeneraled the 
enemy.” 

So Calvary left him and went his way, 
finished his day’s work, and told Pollythi 
the whole story at the tea-table. 

At first that strong-minded woman was 
disinclined to accept the tale, but education 
and superstition were too much for her; she f 
ended by believing it all, and prepared for 
church in the morning with a sense of per- 
sonal importance, for heretofore she had not 
considered her husband of enough conse- 
quence for even the devil to come after him. 

It was a splendid October day; the abun- 
dant forests burned in the soft red sunshine 
like crusted gems and dead gold; the air 
was sweet and sad with odors of dying foli- 
age and fading flowers. A rich silence 
brooded over the hills and fields of Bassett, 
broken only by the first sounding of the 
bell for service, which aroused here and 
there, in answer to its summons, clouds of 
dust from the ash-dry roads, stirred by the 
heavy wagons and deliberate horses of the 
more distant farmers. 

The day was so quiet, so serene, the blue 
heaven and the gorgeous misty hills so love- 
ly in their calm repose, that Bassett might 
have passed for a bit of paradise. But to 
the astonishment of every body Parson Rob- 
bins trotted across the green to church car- 
rying a great green umbrella. 

“Why, parson,” asked Squire Battle, who 
was “standing around” on the meeting- 


down in the book with that crow-quill, as 
sure as you're a livin’ critter.” 

“Singular,” muttered the parson. 

“Sing’lar! I guess it was. Fust I knew 
he wa’n’t there. I'd dropped my whip stock 
while I was writin’, and when I’d writ, sez 
I, ‘Where do ye live? ‘Well, quite a ways 
off, down by the Kingdom,’ sez he; ‘but Pll 
come and fetch ye a Friday come two weeks, 
to-day bein’ Saturday.” So then I bent 
down to git my whip stock, and, as sure as 
youre born, when I straightened up, that 
black feller wa’n’t there; but there was the 
i all-firedest stink! Thunder! ef you’d had 
: ; ® bonfire o’ roll brimstone, ’twouldn’t ha’ 
Dae ben no wuss. That struck me all of a heap. 
I know’d what that meant quicker’n punk. 
Sartin as you live, I’d gin a contrack to the 
Enemy, and he'll be arter me immediate. 
1 Now what be I a-goin’ to do, parson ?” 
‘ Parson Robbins paced up and down his 
small study, his eye kindled and his head 
erect, like one who snuffs the battle afar off, 
muttering to himself, half aloud: “He go- 
eth about like a roaring lion, seeking whom 
he may devour; but resist him—yea, resist 
the devil and he shall flee from thee. This 
kind goeth not out save by prayer and fast- 
ing. Calvary Culver”—turning to the vic- 
‘3 tim, who sat watching him with a peculiar 
; look of intelligence and craft in his half-shut 
eye— Calvary Culver, this is an awful warn- 
ing to you. Repent and flee from all your 
evil doings. You have lived a kind of a 
4 shiftless life, not profitable to God or man, 
nor according to your chief end, and now 
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Satan hath desired to have thee. But the 
Adversary shall be put to flight. I will ap- 
point a day of fasting and prayer in the 
ehurch. It shall be the day of your mas- 
ter’s arrival to fetch you, but by the help of 
the Lord we will slay a thousand—yea, we 


house steps, “ain’t ye kind of prematoor? 
There ain’t the first sign o’ rain.” 

“T shall fetch her! I shall fetch her!” 
sharply answered the parson, as if his neigh- 
bor had been doubting Thomas; and to be 
sure, before the second service was well be- 
gun, the mists gathered depth and then 





. will put ten thousand to flight.” blackness, light winds sighed through thie 
ie ut lie Well, now, parson, I didn’t expect to | forest and died ont in ominous quiet, thun- 
ia 1 oe. give ye no sech trouble,” said Cal, looking a | der growled afar off, drew nearer and near- ; 
H HI 4 ei little uneasy. “I thought I’d oughter tell | er, and then the heavens opened suddenly, 
b EES by ye, so’st ef I was took away sudden, you! dashing their stores of rain upon the thirsty z 
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rth, and drowning the parson’s triumph- | be, escorting Cal to the door, as became a 
it burst of praise and thanksgiving in the | true comrade, suggested the idea to him 
+ter it made on the old church roof. The | that the parson had picked out Josiah on 
e were impressed, as well they might | this very account,and Calvary found it hard 
and when the parson went on to appoint | to repress an indecorous chuckle. 
. day of fasting and prayer, the next Friday But once in the church chuckling was at 
i. for a brother in distress and danger,|an end. The parson read long selections 
ng of awe and interest stole through from the Bible; all the minatory Psalms, to 
neregation, and after service was} begin with, and then every verse he could 
many a question was asked and an-/| find under the heads relating to Satan in 
er suggested, but the parson spoke to no- | the Concordance ; then certain awful hymns, 
ody: he went home in silence; he had nev- | minor in key and minor in thought, were 
r felt nearer to God, or more sure of victory | wailed and groaned out by the congrega- 
ver Satan than now. | tion; then the parson prayed, and Deacon 
Cal and Jim Beebe went home together | Flint prayed, till the very gates of heaven 
hrough the ratn, which had quieted down | seemed to be stormed. Then there was more 
ow toa cold drizzle. Some neighbors had | reading, followed by a short discourse of 
taken Pollythi into their wagon. | twelve heads only, in which the parson gave 
“Parson’s a hero at prayer, ain’t he?” | a full account of “the young man’s” experi- 
cvested Jim. ence, and a historic and biographic account 
“Well, he ain’t nothin’ else.” of the devil, going back to Eden. During the 
“But who d’you suppose the feller is in| first part of the discourse Cal sat on thorns, 
sech trouble they’ve got to hev a meetin’ | He was not overly modest or shy, but to be 
ibout him ?” the centre of all those eyes was abashing 
Cal gave him an expressive punch with] even to him; and, moreover, he was much 
selbow. “Lawful sakes! it’s me, Jim.” | bored with the whole matter—the seat was 
“Sho!” Jim exclaimed, standing still, and hard, the day was warm, as late October 
facing round at Calvary with wide eyes and | days sometimes are; he was hungry and 
open mouth. | thirsty too, for though he had tied up a loaf 
“Tis, I tell ye. Now shet up that mouth l of rye bread and several slices of cheese in 
’your’n, and come along, and Vl tell ye|a handkerchief that morning, and filled a 
the hull on’t.” | flat bottle with cider, he did not fetch them 
So he poured his tale into Jim’s willing | to church. 
ear, Whether with any additions or emen-| After the sermon, praying began again. 
lations history has not recorded; if there | Every brother present “desired to jine” in 
ere, the reader’s imagination must supply \the exercise, and the sun was ready to set 
them. It is only sure that Jim went home| before these zealous members gave out. 
with an expression of mixed amusement} Flesh and blood could not bear it longer, 
ind astonishment on his face that did not | and at last Parson Robbins wound up the 
do credit to the solemnity of the story. meeting with a pointed but brief exhorta- 
At last the eventful Friday arrived. Par-| tion to Cal and a benediction. Then the 
son Robbins, after much pondering, had mar- | two stalwart men, clubs and all, escorted 
shalled and ordered his forces and planned | Calvary to his own house, lest some outly- 
his battle array. Calvary was ushered into | ing fiend should snap him up, while Polly- 
the gallery of the meeting-house, and placed | thi lingered a little, to talk it all over with 
1 the front seat. He had on his Sunday | Deacon Flint’s wife. 
suit; his hair was laid as flat as those re- The spiritual constables brought him safe- 
bellious curls could be by the aid of a tal-| ly to the red house, and declared afterward 
low candle assiduously applied, and his|that he seemed much solemnized by the 
handsome face was shining with yellow] way, and thanked them kindly for their 
soap and water; his boots had a portent- | good offices. He shut the door upon them 
ous creak to them, and his blue eyes were | with a composed countenance—but from 
empty of all expression as he sat there, his | that day to this Calvary Culver was never 
great red hands clasping a still redder ban- | again seen in Bassett. 
dana handkerchief, and he himself support-| Many were the conjectures as to his fate, 
ed by the proud consciousness that he was|thongh most people believed with Parson 
the object of all this bustle and attention. | Robbins that the devil was as good as his 


At the head of the stairs leading into the | word, and had taken him off, body and soul, 
gallery Simeon Tucker, the blacksmith, hold-| as well as his new overalls, which were 
ig a mighty stick, stood on guard, lest the | missing. Pollythi mourned him decorously, 
Old Boy should take on himself to come in | but in a couple of years married again, in 
person and nab Cal Culver before meeting | spite of Jim Beebe’s remonstrances and his 
Was over; and at the foot of the stairs an- | wild idea that Cal might turn up yet. But 
other muscular brother, with another stick, | he never did; and to this day Bassett peo- 
looked both ways with his cross-eyes, as if | ple tell the shuddering tale of Cal Culver 
he kept double wateh and ward. Jim Bee-| and the devil. 


| 
| 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE RENCONTRE BY THE POOL. 





SOTO 


VINHE August sun shone over Egdon, and 
fired its crimson heather to a scarlet 


tt 
pete BET 


i glow. It was the one season of the year, 
y and the one weather of the season, in which 
hi the heath was gorgeous. This flowering 


period represented the second or noontide 
division in the cycle of those superficial 
changes which alone were possible here ; it 
followed the green or young-fern period rep- 
resenting the morn, and preceded the brown 
period, when the heath-bells and ferns would 
wear the russet tinges of evening, to be in 
turn displaced by the dark hue of the win- 
ter period, representing night. 

Clym and Eustacia, in their little house 


ote e - es emai 


ny 





A at Alderworth, were living on with a monot- 
4 ony which was delightful to them. The 


heath and changes of weather were quite 
blotted out from their eyes for the present. 
They were inclosed in a sort of luminous 
mist, which hid from them surroundings of 
any inharmonious color, and gave to all 
things the character of light. When it 
rained they were charmed, because they 
could remain in-doors together all day with 
such a show of reason; when it was fine 
they were charmed, because they could sit 
together on the hills. They were like those 
double stars which revolve round and round 
each other, and from a distance appear to 


§ beone. The absolute solitude in which they 
tA lived intensified their reciprocal thoughts ; 
Fi yet it had the disadvantage of consuming 
ae 


their mutual affections at a fearfully prodi- 
gal rate. Any body but themselves might 
have recollected that the early love of a 
man and wife who, by pressure of cireum- 
bi stances, are only able to meet and think of 
é each other one hour a day, will last twelve 
times as long as that of those who indulge 


ia in the pleasure from morning to night. 

& i Yeobright did not fear for his own part ; but 
4a the rapidity with which Eustacia’s passion 
Uae glowed sometimes caused him to ask him- 


self a question; and he recoiled at the 
thought that the quality of finiteness was 
not foreign to Eden. 

When three or four weeks had passed 
thus, Yeobright resumed his reading in ear- 
nest. To make up for lost time he studied 
indefatigably, for he wished to enter his new 
profession with the least possible delay. 
Now Eustacia’s dream had always been 
that, once married to Clym, she would have 
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the power of inducing him to return to Paris 
He had carefully withheld all promise to qy 
so; but would he be proof against her cogy 
ing and argument? She had ealeulated 4, 
such a degree on the probability of success 
that she had represented Paris, and not Bud 

mouth, to her grandfather as in all likeli. 
hood their future home. Her hopes were 
bound up in this dream. In the quiet days 
since their marriage, when Yeobright had 
been poring over her lips, her eyes, and thy 
lines of her face, she had mused and mused 
on the subject, even while in the act of re- 
turning his gaze; and now the sight of the 
books, indicating a future which was antag. 
onistic to her dream, struck her with a pos 
itively painful jar. She was hoping for thy 
time when, as the mistress of some prett 

establishment, however small, in Paris, s}; 

would be passing her days on the skirts, at 
least, of the gay world, and catching stra 

wafts from those town pleasures she was so 
well fitted to enjoy. Yet Yeobright was as 
firm in the contrary intention as if the tend- 
ency of marriage were rather to develop the 
fantasies of young enthusiasm than to sweep 
them away. 

Her anxiety reached a high pitch; but 
there was something in Clym’s undeviating 
manner which made her hesitate befor 
sounding him on the subject. At this point 
in their experience, however, an incident 
helped her. It occurred one evening about 
six weeks after their union, and arose en- 
tirely out of the unconscious misapplication 
by Venn of the fifty guineas intended for 
Yeobright. 

A day or two after her receipt of the mon- 
ey, Thomasin had sent a note to her aunt to 
thank her. She had been surprised at the 
comparative largeness of the amount, but 
as no sum had ever been mentioned, she set 
that down to her late uncle’s generosity. 
She had been strictly charged by her aunt 
to say nothing to her husband of this gift; 
and Wildeve, as was natural enough, had 
not brought himself to mention to his wife 
a single particular of the midnight scene in 
the heath. Christian’s terror, in like man- 
ner, had tied his tongue on the share he took 
in that proceeding, and having learned from 
Venn that the money had gone to its proper 
destination, he simply asserted as much, 
without giving details. 

Therefore, when a week or two had pass- 
ed away, Mrs. Yeobright began to wonder 
why she had never heard from her son of 
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the receipt of the present; and to add gloom | have I done that you should think so ill of 
her perplexity came the possibility that|me? You had no right to speak against me 
ntment might be the cause of his si-| to him when I have never wronged you.” 
ee. She could hardly believe as much, “T only did what was fair under the cir- 
' vhy did he not write? She questioned | cumstances,” said Mrs. Yeobright, more soft- 
tian, and the confusion in his answers |ly. “I would rather not have gone into 


we dat once have led her to believe that | this question at present, but you compel 
ething was wrong had not one-half of his| me. Lam not ashamed to tell you the hon- 
ry been corroborated by Thomasin’s note. | est truth. Iwas firmly convinced that he 
Mrs. Yeobright was in this state of uncer- | ought not to marry you, therefore I tried to 
when she was informed one morning | dissuade him by all the means in my power. 
er son’s Wife was visiting her grand-| But it is done now, and I have no idea of 
erat Mistover. She determined to walk | complaining any more. I 

vp the hill, see Eustacia, and ascertain from | come you.” 
oy daughter-in-law’s lips whether the fam- “Ah, yes, it is very weil to see things in 
ily guineas, which were to Mrs. Yeobright | that business point of view,’ murmured 
family jewels are to wealthier dow- | Eustacia, : 


t 
la 


am re ady to wel- 


smothered fire of feelin: 


being 
ers, had miscarried or not. suggested by her bearing. “ But I have a 
She started at two o’clock on this errand, | spirit as well as you. Iam indignant; and 
| her plan of meeting Eustacia was hast-|so would any woman be. It was a conde- 
the appearance of the young lady | scension in me to be his wife, and not a 
he pool and bank which bordered | mancuvre, let me remind you; and there- 
r grandfather's premises, where she stood | fore I will not be treated as a schemer whom 
surveying the scene, and perhaps thinking | it becomes necessary to bear with because 
of the romantie enactments it had wituess- | she has crept into the family.” 

ed in past days. When Mrs. Yeobright ap-| “Oh!” said Mrs. Yeobright, vainly endeav- 
proached, Eustacia surveyed her with the | oring to control her anger, “I have never 





calm stare of a stranger. | heard any thing to show that my son’s line- 
[he mother-in-law was the first to speak. lage is not as good as the Vyes’— perhaps 

‘I was coming to see you,” she said. better. It is amusing to hear you talk of 
“Indeed,” said Eustacia, with surprise, | condesceusion.” 

for Mrs. Yeobright, much to the girl’s mor-| “It was condescension, nevertheless,” said 





tification, had refused to be present at the | Eustacia, vehemently. “And if I had known 
wedding. “I did not at allexpect you.” | then what I know now, that I should be liv- 
“T was coming on business only,” said|ing in this wild heath a month after my 
visitor, more coldly than at first. “If | marriage, I—I should have thought twice 
you or my son had acknowledged the re- | before agreeing.” 
eipt of the money, it would not have been| “It would be better not to say that; it 
necessary for me to come at all.” might not sound truthful. Iam not aware 
Their conversation had had an untoward | that any deception was used on his part—I 
opening. Eustacia replied with oft-handed | know there was not—whatever might have 
softness: “ We have received nothing.” | been the case on the other side.” 
“Are you sure that he has not ?” “This is too exasperating,” answered the 
“T think it very unlikely that he can | younger woman, huskily, her face crimson- 
ave done so without my knowing; his as- | ing, and her eyes darting light. “ How can 
onishment at receiving any thing from one | you dare to speak to me like that! I insist 
who would not do us the poor kindness of | upon repeating to you that had I known 
being present at our wedding would surely | that my life would from my marriage up to 
have led him to tell me.” | this time have been as it is, I should have 
“There you mistake me,” said Mrs. Yeo-| said No. I don’t complain. I have never 
bright, coming a step nearer. “Unkindness | uttered a sound of such a thing to him; but 
had nothing to do with my staying away. | it is true. I hope, therefore, that in the fu- 
Kind actions are not so foreign to my na-| ture you will be silent on my eagerness. If 
ture as you would seem to believe. You | you injure me now, you injure yourself.” 
ought to have better opinions of me.” |} “Injure you? Do you think I am an evil- 
Eustacia was silent for a.minute. “You | disposed person ?” 
were against me from the first,” she mur- | “You injured me before my marriage.” 
} 


1} 
+ 
( 


mured. — I never spoke of you outside my house.” 

“No. Iwas simply for him,” replied Mrs. “You spoke of me within it, to him, the 
Yeobright, with too much emphasis in her | chief of all.” 
earnestness. “It is the instinct of every| “I did my duty.” 
one to look after their own.” “ And I'll do mine.” 

“How can you imply that he required} “A part of which will possibly be to set 
guarding against me?” cried Eustacia, pas-| him against me. Itisalwaysso. But why 
sionate tears in her eyes. “I have not in-| should I not bear it as others have borne it 
jured him by marrying him. What sin! before me?” 
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“T understand you,” said Eustacia, breath- 

less with emotion. “You think me capable 
of every bad thing. Who can be worse than 
a woman who poisons her husband’s mind 
against his mother? Yet that is now the 
character given to me. Will you not come 
and drag him out of my hands ?” 

Mrs. Yeobright gave back heat for heat. 
“Don’t rage at me,madam. It ill becomes 
your beauty, and I am not worth the injury 
you may do it on my account, I assure you. 
Iam only a poor old woman who has lost a 
son.” 

“Tf you had treated me honorably, you 
would have had him still,” Eustacia said, 
while scalding tears trickled from her eyes. 
“You have brought yourself to folly; you 
have caused a division which can never be 
healed.” 

“T have done nothing. This audacity 
from a young woman is more than I can 
bear.” 

“Tt was asked for—you have made me 
speak of my husband in a way I would not 
have done. You will let him know that I 
have spoken thus, and it will cause misery 
between us. Will you go away from me ?— 
you are no friend.” 

“T will go when I have spoken a word. 
If any one says that I attempted to stop 
your marriage by any but honest means, that 
person speaks untruly. I have fallen in an 
evil time; God has been unjust to me in 
letting you insult me. Probably my son’s 
happiness does not lie on this side of the 
grave, for he is a foolish man who neglects 
the advice of his parent. You, Eustacia, 
stand on the edge of a precipice without 
knowing it. Only show my son one-half 
the temper you have shown me to-day—and 
you may before long—and you will find that 
though he is gentle as a child with you now, 
he can be as hard as steel.” 

The excited mother then withdrew, and 
Eustacia, panting, stood looking into the 


pool, 


CHAPTER II. 
HE IS SET UPON BY ADVERSITIES; BUT HE 
SINGS A SONG. 


Tue result of that unpropitions interview 
was that Eustacia, instead of passing the 
afternoon with her grandfather, hastily re- 
turned home to Clym, where she arrived 
three hours earlier than she had been ex- 
pected. 

She came in-doors with her face flushed, 
and her eyes still showing traces of her re- 
cent excitement. Yeobright looked up as- 
tonished; he had never seen her in any way 
approaching to that state before. She pass- 
ed him by and would have gone up stairs 
unnoticed, but Clym was so concerned that 
he immediately followed her. 







“What is the matter, Eustacia ?” he said 
She was standing on the hearth-rug jy, the 
bedroom, looking upon the floor, her hands 
clasped in front of her, her bonnet yet unre. 
moved. For a moment she did not answer: 
and then she replied in a low voice: “[ hay. 
seen your mother; and I will never see | 
again.” 

A weight fell like a stone upon Clym, 
That same morning, when Eustacia had ar. 
ranged to go and see her grandfather, Clyy 
had expressed a wish that she would drive 
down to Blooms End and inquire for her 
mother-in-law, or adopt any other means s\y 
might think fit to bring about a reconcilis. 
tion. She had set out gayly; and he had 
hoped for much. 

“Why is this?” he asked. 

“T can not tell—I can not remember, | 
met your mother; and I will never meet her 
again.” 

“Why ?” 

“What do I know about her family af. 
fairs? I won't have bitter opinions passed 
on me by any body. Oh! it was too humil- 
iating to be asked if we had received any 
money from her. That began the dispute, 
and then it went on to worse.” 

“How could she have asked you that ?” 

“She did.” 

“Then there must have been some mean- 
ing in it. What did my mother say be- 
sides ?” 

“T don’t know what she said, except in so 
far as this, that we both said words which 
xan never be forgiven.” 


“Oh, there must be some misapprehen- 
sion. Whose fault was it that her meaning 
was not made clear?” 

“T would rather not say. It may have 
been the fault of the circumstances, which 
were awkward at the very least. Oh, Clym 
—I can not help expressing it—this is an 
unpleasant position that you have placed 
mein! But you must improve it—yes, say 
you will; for I hate it all now. Yes, take 
me to Paris, and go on with your old occu- 
pation, Clym. I don’t mind how humbly 
we live there at first, if it can only be Paris, 
and not Egdon Heath.” 

“But I have quite given up that idea,” 
said Yeobright, with surprise. “Surely | 
never led you to expect such a thing ?” 

“Town it. Yet there are thoughts which 
can not be kept out of mind, and that one 
was mine. Must I not have a voice in the 
matter, now I am your wife, and the sharer 
of your doom ?” 

“Well, there are things which are placed 
beyond the pale of discussion; and I thought 
this was specially so, and by mutual agree- 
ment.” 

“Clym, I am unhappy at what I hear,” 
she said, in a low voice; and her eyes droop- 
ed, and she turned away. 
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wont in Eustacia’s bosom disconcerted her | 
husband. It was the first time that he had 
eonfronted the fact of the indirectness of a 


his intention was unshaken, though he loved 


Eustacia well. All the effect that her re- | 


irk had upon him was a re solve to chain 
mself more closely than ever to his books, 
is to be the sooner enabled to appeal to 
hstantial results from another course in 
arening against her whim. 
Next day the mystery of the guineas was 


exnlained. Thomasin paid them a hurried | 


sit, and Clym’s share was delivered up to 
1 by her own hands. Eustacia was not 
present at the time. 
' «Then this is what my mother meant,” 
exclaimed Clym. “'Thomasin, do you know 
that they have had a bitter quarrel ?” 
There was a little more reticence now 


than formerly in Thomasin’s manner to- | 


ward her cousin. It is the effect of mar- 
riage to engender in several directions some 
of the reserve it annihilates in one. “ Your 
mother told me,” she said, quietly. ‘She 
came back to my house.” 

‘The worst thing I dreaded has come to 
pass. Was mother much disturbed when 


she came to you, Thomasin ?” 
“ Ye 3.” 
“Very much indeed ?” 
“Yes.” 


Clym leaned his elbow upon the post of 
the garden gate, and covered his eyes with 
his hand. 

“Don’t trouble about it, Clym. They may 
to be friends.” 

He shook his head. “Not two people 


with inflammable natures like theirs. Well, | 


what must be will be.” 

“One thing is cheerful in it—the guineas 
are not lost.” 

“T would rather have lost them twice 
over than have had this happen.” 


Amid these jarring events, Yeobright felt 


one thing to be indispensable—that he should | 


speedily make some show of progress in his 
scholastic plans. With this view he read far 
into the small hours during many nights. 
One morning, after a severer strain than 
usual, he awoke with a strange sensation 
in his eyes. The sun was shining directly 
upon the window-blind, and at his first 
glance thitherward a sharp pain obliged 
him to quickly close his eyelids. At every 
new attempt to look about him the same 
morbid sensibility to light was manifested, 
and excoriating tears ran down his cheeks. 
He was obliged to tie a bandage over his 


brow while dressing, and during the day | 


it could not be abandoned. Eustacia was 
thoroughly alarmed. On finding that the 
case was no better the next morning, they 
decided to send to Southerton for a sur- 
geon, 


Toward evening he arrived, and pro- 
nounced the disease to be acute intflamma- 
tion, induced by Clym’s night studies, con- 


iwn’s movement toward her desire. But tinued in spite of a cold previously caught, 


| Which had weakened his eyes for the time. 

Fretting with impatience at this inter- 
ruption to a task he was so anxious to 
hasten, Clym was transformed into an in- 
valid. He was shut up in a room from 
which all light was exeluded, and his con- 
dition would have been one of absolute 
| misery had not Eustacia read to him by the 
glimmer of a shaded lamp. He hoped that 
| the worst would soon be over; but at the 
| surgeon’s third visit he learned to his dis- 
| may that although he might venture out of 
| doors with protected eyes in the course of a 
|}month, all thought of pursuing his work, 


or of reading print of any description, would 
have to be given up fora long time to come. 

One week and another week wore on, and 
nothing seemed to lighten the gloom of the 
young couple. Dreadful imaginings occurred 
to Eustacia, but she carefully refrained from 
uttering them to her husband. Suppose he 
| should become blind, or, at all events, never 


| recover sufticient strength of sight to en- 
} 


| 
' 


gage in an occupation which would be con- 
| genial to her feelings, and conduce to her 
|removal from this lonely dwelling among 
ithe hills? That dream of beautiful Paris 
| was not likely to cohere into substance in 
the presence of this misfortune. As day 
| after day passed by, and he got no better, 
| her mind ran more and more in this mourn- 
| ful groove, and she would go away from 
|} him into the garden, and weep despairing 
| tears. 

| Yeobright thought he would send for his 
| mother; and then he thought he would not. 
| Knowledge of his state could only make her 
|the more unhappy; and the seclusion of 
| their life was such that she would hardly 
be likely to learn the news except through’ 
}a special messenger. Endeavoring to take 
\the trouble as philosophically as possible, 
he waited on till the fourth week had ar- 
rived, when he went into the open air for 
| the first time since the attack. The surgeon 
visited him again at this stage, and Clym 
| pressed him to express a distinet opinion. 
| The young man learned with added surprise 
| that the date at which he might expect to 
resume his labors was as uncertain as ever, 
| his eyes being in that peculiar state which, 
though affording him sight enough for walk- 
jing about, would not admit of their being 
| Strained upon any definite object without 
| incurring the risk of reproducing ophthal- 
mia in its acute form. 

Clym was very grave at the intelligence, 
| but not despairing. <A quiet firmness, and 
|even cheerfulness, took possession of him. 
| He was not to be blind; that was enough. 
| To be doomed to behold the world through 
|}smoked glass for an indefinite period was 
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bad enough, and fatal to any kind of ad- 
vance; but Yeobright was an absolute stoic 
in the face of mishaps which only affected 
his social standing; and, apart from Eus- 
tacia, the humblest walk of life would satis- 
fy him if it could be made to work in with 
some form of his culture scheme. To keep 


a cottage night school was one such form; | 


and his affliction did not master his spirit as 
it might otherwise have done. 

He walked through the warm sun west- 
ward, into those tracks of Egdon with which 
he was best acquainted, being those lying 
nearer to his old home. He saw before him 
in one of the valleys the gleaming of whetted 
iron, and, advancing, dimly perceived that 
the shine came from the tool of a man who 
was cutting furze. The worker recognized 
Clym, and Yeobright learned from the voice 
that the speaker was Humphrey. 

Humphrey expressed his sorrow at Clym’s 
condition, and added: “Now if yours was 
low-class work like mine, you could go on 
with it just the same.” 

“Yes: Icould,” said Yeobright, musingly. 
“How much do you get for cutting these 
fagots ?” 

“Half a crown a hundred; and in these 
long days I can live very well on the wages.” 

During the whole of Yeobright’s walk 
home to Alderworth he was lost in reflec- 
tions which were not of an unpleasant kind. 
On his coming up to the house Eustacia spoke 
to him from the open window, and he went 
across to her. 

“Darling,” he said, “I am much happier. 
And if my mother were reconciled to me 
and to you, I should, I think, be happy 
quite.” 

“T fear that will never be,” she said, look- 
ing afar with her beautiful, stormy eyes. 
“ How can you say ‘Iam happier,’ and noth- 
ing changed ?” 

“Tt arises from my having at last discov- 
ered something I can do, and get a living at, 
in this time of misfortune.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Tam going to be a furze-eutter.” 

“No, Clym!” she said, the slight hopeful- 
ness apparent in her face going off again, 
and leaving her worse than before. 

“Surely I shall. Is it not very unwise in 
us to go on spending the little money we’ve 
got, when I can keep down expenditure by 
an honest occupation ? The out-door exer- 
cise will do me good,and who knows but 
that in a few months I shall be able to go 
on with my reading again?” 

“ But my grandfather offers to assist us, 
if we require assistance.” 

“We don’t require it. If I go furze-cut- 
ting we shall be fairly well off.” 

“Tn comparison with slaves, and the Is- 
raelites in Egypt, and such people!” A bit- 
ter tear rolled down Eustacia’s face, which 
he did not see. There had been nonchalance 


, 





in his tone, showing her that he felt no 4). 
solute grief at a consummation which to ] 


r 
uer 


| eas 
| Was @ positive horror. 


| The very next day Yeobright went to 
| Humphrey’s cottage, and borrowed of hi, 
leggings, gloves, a whetstone, and a hook.) 
use till he should be able to purchase somp 
for himself. Then he sallied forth with }yis 
new fellow-laborer and old acquaintance. 
and selecting a spot where the furze grey 
thickest, he struck the first blow in his 
adopted calling. His sight, like the wings iy 
Rasselas, though useless to him for his ¢rand 
purpose, sufficed weil enough for this, and 
he found that after a little practice should 
have hardened his palms against blistering, 
he would be able to work with ease. 

Day after day he rose with the sun, buck- 
led on his leggings, and went off to the 
rendezvous with Humphrey. His custom 
was to work from four in the morning til] 
noon; then, when the heat of the day was 
at its highest, to go home and sleep for an 
hour or two; afterward coming out again 
and working till dusk at nine. 

This man from Paris was now so disguised 
by his leather accoutrements, and by the 
goggles he was obliged to wear over his 
eyes, that his closest friend might have 
passed by without recognizing him. He 
was a brown spot in the midst of an ex- 
panse of olive-green gorse, and nothing more. 
Though frequently depressed in spirit when 
not actually at work, owing to thouglits 
of Eustacia’s position and his mother’s es- 
trangement, when in the full swing of labor 
he was cheerfully disposed and calm. 

His daily life was of a curious microscopic 
sort, his whole world being limited to a cir- 
cuit of a few feet from his person. Bees 
hummed around his ears and tugged at tle 
heath and furze flowers, weighing them 
down to the sod. The strange amber-col- 
ored butterflies which Egdon produced, an 
which were never seen elsewhere, quivere: 
in the sunny air, alighted upon his bowe: 
back, and sported with the glittering poin 
of his hook as he flourished it up and down. 
Tribes of emerald-green grasshoppers leaped 
over his feet, falling awkwardly on their 
backs, heads, or hips, like unskillful acro- 
bats, as chance might rule, or engaged them- 
selves in noisy flirtations under the fern 
fronds with silent ones of homely hue. 
Huge flies, ignorant of larders and wire 
netting, and quite in a savage state, buzzed 
about him without knowing that he was a 
man. In and out of the fern brakes snakes 
glided in their most brilliant blue and yel- 
| low guise, it being the season immediately 
| following the shedding of their old skins, 
when their colors are brightest. Litters of 
young rabbits came out from their forms to 
sun themselves upon hillocks, where the 
sunbeams blazed through the delicate tis- 
| sue of their thin-fleshed ears, firing them to 
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a blood-red transparency in which each vein | 
ild be seen. 

[he monotony of his oceupation soothed 

m. and was in itself a pleasure. A forced 
tation of effort offered a justification of 
homely courses to an unambitious man, 
se conscience would hardly have allow- 
him to remain in obscurity while his 
vers were unimpeded. Hence Yeobright 
times sang to himself, and when obliged 
ecompany Humphrey in search of long 
nbles for fagot bonds, he would amuse 
s companion with sketches of Parisian life | 
i character, and so wile away the time. 
On one of these warm afternoons Eusta- 

1 walked ont alone in the direction of 
Yeobright’s place of work. He was busily 
chopping away at the furze, a long row of 
rots which stretched downward from his 
position representing the labor of the day. 
He did not observe her approach, and she 
tood close to him, and heard his under- | 
current of song. It shocked her. To see 
there, a poor afflicted man, earning 
oney by the sweat of his brow, had at first 
moved her to tears; but to hear him sing 
ind not at all rebel against an occupation 
which, however satisfactory to himself, was 
degrading to her as an educated lady-wife, 
wounded her through. 
presence, he still went on singing: 





| 


Unconscious of her 


“Le point du jour 
A nos bosquets rend toute leur parure; 
Flore est plus belle & son retour; 
L’oiseau reprend doux chant d’amour: 
Tout célébre dans la nature 
Le point du jour. } 


“Le point du jour 
Cause parfois, cause douleur extr’me, 
Que l’espace des nuits est court 
Pour le berger brailant d‘amonr, | 
Forcé de quitter ce qu'il aime 
Au point du jour.” 
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“Do you believe it possible that I would 


| run the risk of doing that ?” 


“Well, you follow out your own ideas, 
and won't give in to mine when I wish you 
to leave off this shameful labor. Is there 
any thing you dislike in me, that you act so 
contrarily to my wishes? I am your wife, 
and why will you not listen? Yes, I am 
your wife indeed.” 

“T know what that tone means.” 

“What tone ?” 

“The tone in which you said, ‘Your 
wife indeed.’ It meant, ‘Your wife, worse 


| luek?” 


“Tt is hard in you to probe me with that 
remark. A woman may have reason, though 
she is not without heart, and if I felt ‘worse 
luck,’ it was no ignoble feeling—it was only 
too natural. There, you see that at any rate 
Ido not attempt untruths. Do you remem- 
ber how, before we were married, I warned 
you that I had not good wifely qualities ?” 

“You mock me to say that now. On that 
point at least the only noble course would 
be to hold your tongue, for you are still 
queen of me, Eustacia, though I may no lon- 
ger be king of you.” 

“You are my husband. 
content you?” 

“Not unless you are my wife without 
regret.” 

“Tecan not answer you. I remember say- 
ing that I should be a serious matter on 


Does not that 


| your hands.” 


“Yes, I saw that.” 

“Then you were too quick to see. No 
true lover would have seen any such thing. 
You are too severe upon me, Clym—I don’t 
like your speaking so at all.” 

“Well, I married you in spite of it, and 
don’t regret doing so. How cold you seem 


| this afternoon! and yet I used to think there 


It was bitterly plain to Eustacia that he 
did not care much about social failure; and 
he proud fair woman bowed her head and 
wept in sick despair at thought of the blast- 
ng effect upon her own life of that mood 
and condition in him. Then she came for- 
ward. 

“T would starve rather than do it,” she 
exclaimed, vehemently. “And you can 
sing! I will go and live with my grand- 
father again.” 

“Eustacia! I did not see you, though I 
noticed something moving,” he said, gently. | 
He came forward, pulled off his huge leath- 
er glove, and took her hand. “ Why do you 
speak in such a strange way? It is only a| 
little song which struck my fancy when I 
was in Paris, and now just applies to my | 
life with you. Has your love for me all | 
died, then, because my appearance is no | 
longer that of a fine gentleman ?” 

“Dearest, you must not question me un- 
pleasantly, or it may make me not fee 
you. 





|Two months 


never was a warmer heart than yours.” 

“Yes, I fear we are cooling—I see it as 
wellas you. And how madly we loved, two 
months ago! You were never tired of con- 
templating me, nor I of contemplating yon. 
Who could have thought then that by this 
time my eyes would not seem so very bright 
to yours, nor your lips so very sweet to mine ? 
is it possible? Yes, ’tis too 
true.” 

“You sigh, dear, as if you were sorry for 
it; and that’s a hopeful sign.” 

“No. I don’t sigh for that. There are 
other things for me to sigh for, or any other 
woman in my place.” 

“That your chances in life are ruined by 
marrying in haste an unfortunate man ?” 

“Why will you force me, Clym, to say bit- 
ter things? I deserve pity as much as you. 
As much ?—I think I deserve more. For 
you can sing. It would be a strange hour 
which should catch me singing under such 
a cloud as this. Believe me, sweet, I could 
weep to a degree that would astonish and 
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confound such an elastic mind as yours. |scenes—in short, an adorable, delightfy 


Even had you felt careless about your own 
affliction, you might have refrained from 
singing out of sheer pity for mine. God! 
if I were a man in such a position, I would 
curse rather than sing.” 

Yeobright placed his hand upon her arm. 
“Now don’t you suppose, my inexperienced 
girl, that I can not rebel, in high Promethe- 
an fashion, against the gods and fate as well 
as you. I have felt more steam and smoke 
of that sort than you have ever heard of. 
But the more I see of life the more do I per- 
ceive that there is nothing particularly great 
in its greatest walks, and therefore nothing 
particularly small in mine of furze-cutting. 
If I feel that the greatest blessings vouch- 
safed to us are not very valuable, how can I 
feel it to be any great hardship when they 
are taken away? So Ising to pass the time. 
Have you indeed lost all teuaderness for me, 
that you begrudge me a few cheerful mo- 
ments ?” 

“T have still some tenderness left for 
you.” 

“Your words have no longer their old fla- 
vor. And so love dies with good fortune.” 

“T can not listen to this, Clym—it will 
end bitterly. I will go home.” 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 
SHE GOES OUT TO BATTLE AGAINST 
DEPRESSION, 


A FEW days later, before the month of 
August had expired, Eustacia and Yeobright 
sat together at their early dinner. 

Eustacia’s manner had become of late al- 
most apathetic. There was a forlorn lcok 
about her beautiful eyes which, whether she 
deserved it or not, would have excited pity 
in the breast of amy one who had known her 
during the full flush of her love for Clym. 
The feelings of husband and wife varied, in 
some measure, inversely with their positions. 
Clym, the afilicted man, was cheerful, and 
even tried to comfort her, who had never 
felt a moment of physical suffering in her 
whole life. 

“Come, brighten up, dearest ; we shall be 
all right again. Some day, perhaps, I shall 
see as wellasever. And Isolemnly promise 
that I’ll leave off cutting furze as soon as I 
have the power to do any thing better. You 
can not seriously wish me to stay idling at 
home all day ?” 

“But it is so dreadful—a furze-cntter! 
and you a man who have lived about the 
world, and speak French, and who are fit 
for what is so much better than this!” 

“T suppose when you first saw me and 
heard about me, I was wrapped in a sort of 
golden halo to your eyes—a man who knew 
glorious things, and had mixed in brilliant 





distracting hero.” 

“Yes,” she said, sobbing. 

“And now I am a poor fellow in brow, 
leather.” 

“Don’t taunt me.—But enough of this 
I will not be depressed any more. I am go. 
ing from home this afternoon, unless yoy 
greatly object. There is to be a village pie. 
nic—a gypsying they call it—at East Ey. 
don, and I shall go.” 

“To dance ?” 

“Why not? You can sing.” 

“Well, well, as you will. Must I comet 
fetch you?” 

“If you return soon enough from you 
work. But do not inconvenience yourself 
about it. I know the way home, and the 
heath has no terror for me.” 

“ And can you cling to gayety so eagerly 
as to walk all the way to a village festiya| 
in search of it ?” 

“Now you don’t like my going alone 
Clym, you are not jealous ?” 

“No. But I would come with you if it 
could give you any pleasure; though, as 
things stand, perhaps you have too much of 
me already. Still, lsomehow wish that you 
did not want to go. Yes, perhaps I am jeal- 
ous; and who could be jealous with more 
reason than I, a half-blind man, over such a 
woman as you?” 

“Don’t think like it. Let me go, and 
don’t take all my spirits away.” 

“T would rather lose all my own, my sweet 
wife. Go, and do whatever you like. Who 
ean forbid your indulgence in any whim! 
You have all my heart yet, I believe; and 
because you bear with me, who am in truth 
a drag upon you, I owe you thanks. Yes, 
go alone and shine. As for mae, I will stick 
tomy doom. At that kind of meeting peo- 
ple wouldshunme. My hook and gloves are 
like the St. Lazarus rattle of the leper, warn- 
ing the world to get out of the way of a 
sight that would sadden them.” He kissed 
her, put on his leggings, and went out. 

When he was gone she rested her head 
upon her hands and said to herself, “Two 
wasted lives—his and mine. And I am 
come to this! Will it drive me out of my 
mind ?” 

She cast about for any possible course 
which offered the least improvement on the 
existing state of things, and could find none. 
She imagined how all those Budmouth ones 
who should learn what had become of her 
would say, “ Look at the girl for whom no- 
body was good enough!” To Eustacia the 
situation seemed such a mockery of het 
hopes, that death appeared the only door of 
relief if the satire of Heaven should go much 
further. 

Suddenly she aroused herself and exclaim- 
ed: “But I'll shake it off. Yes, I will shake 
it off! No one shall know my suffering. 
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(ll be bitterly merry, and ironically gay, | 
ind Pl laugh in derision! And I'll begin | 
py going to this dance on the green.” 
“She ascended to her bedroom and dressed 
erself with serupulous care. To an on- 
oker her beauty would have made her feel- 
s almost seem reasonable. The gloomy 
corner into which accident as much as in- 
discretion had brought this woman might 
have led even a moderate champion of her 
cause to feel that she could advance a co- 
ent reason for asking of the supreme Power 
hy what right a being of such exquisite fin- 





1 


y | 


ish had been juxtaposed with circumstances | 


| to choose from. 


eyes, totally oblivious of all the rest. 


a TOW. 
dames prepared tea, but Eustacia looked 
among them in vain for the cattle-dealer’s 


sition, could have been collected together 
where there were only one or two villages 
In the background was one 
happy man dancing by himself with closed 
A fire 
was burning under a pollard thorn a few 
paces off, over which three kettles hung in 
Hard by was a table where elderly 


wife, who had suggested that she should 


come, and promised to obtain a courteous 


welcome for her. 
This unexpected absence of the only local 


calenlated to make of her charms a curse | resident whom Eustacia knew, considerably 


rather than a blessing. 
It was five in the afternoon when she 


damaged her scheme for an afternoon of 
reckless gayety. Joining in became a mat- 


eame out from the house ready for her walk. | ter of ditliculty, notwithstanding that, were 
There was material enough in the picture | she to advance, cheerful females would come 


for twenty new conquests. 
sadness that was rather too apparent when 
she sat in-doors without a bonnet, was cloak- 
ed and softened by her out-door attire, which 
always exhibited a peculiar nebulousness, 
devoid of harsh edges any where, so that her 
face looked from its environment as from a 
cloud, with no noticeable lines of demarka- 
tion between flesh and clothes. The heat 





of the day had scarcely declined as yet, and 
she went along the sunny hills at a leisurely 
pace, there being ample time for her idle ex- 
pedition. Tall ferns buried her in their 
leafage whenever her path lay through them, 
which now formed miniature forests, though 
not one stem of them would remain to bud 
the next year. 

The site chosen for the village festivity 
was one of the lawn-like oases which were 


occasionally, yet not often, met with on the | 


plateaus of the heath district. The brakes 
of furze and fern terminated abruptly round 
the margin, and the grass was unbroken. <A 
green cattle track skirted the spot, without, 


| 


however, emerging from the screen of fern, | 


and this path Eustacia followed, in order to | 


reconnoitre the group before joining it. The 
lusty notes of the East Egdon band had di- 
rected her unerringly, and she now beheld 
the musicians themselves, sitting in a blue 


wagon with red wheels, scrubbed as bright | 


as new, and arched with sticks to which 
boughs and flowers were tied. In front of 
this was the grand central dance of fifteen 
or twenty couples, flanked by minor dances 
of inferior individuals whose gyrations were 
not always in strict keeping with the tune. 


The young men wore blue and white ro- | 


The rebellious forward with cups of tea, and make much 
|of her as a stranger of superior yrace and 


knowledge to themselves. Having watched 
the company through the figures of two 


dances, she decided to walk a little further, 


to a cottage where she might get some re- 
freshment, and then return homeward in the 
shady time of evening. 

This she did; and by the time that she 
retraced her steps toward the scene of the 
picnic, which it was necessary to repass on 
her way to Alderworth, the sun was going 
down. The air was now so still that she 
could hear the band immediately she had 
set out again, and it seemed to be playing 
with more spirit, if that were possible, than 
when she had come away. On reaching 
the hill the sun had quite disappeared, but 
this made little difference either to Eustacia 
or to the revellers, for a round yellow moon 
was rising behind her, though its rays had 
not yet outmastered those from the west. 
The dance was going on just the same, but 
strangers had arrived and formed a ring 
around the figure, so that Eustacia could 
stand among these without a chance of be- 
ing recognized. 

A whole villageful of emotion, scattered 
abroad all the year long, met here in a foeus 
for an hour. The forty hearts of those wav- 
ing couples were beating as they had not 


| done since, twelve months before, they had 
;}come together in similar jollity. 


For the 
time Christianity was eclipsed in their 
hearts, paganism was revived, the pride of 
life was all in all, and they adored none 
other than themselves. 

How many of those impassioned but tem- 


settes, and with a flush on their faces footed | porary embraces were destined to become 
it to the girls, who, with the excitement and | perpetuated, was possibly the wonder of 


the exercise, blushed deeper than the pink 
of their numerous ribbons. Belles with long 


| some of those who indulged in them, as well 
} as of Eustacia who looked on. 


She began 


curls, belles with short curls, belles with | to envy those pirouetters, to hunger for the 
love-locks, belles with braids, flew round hope and happiness which the fascination 
and round; and a beholder might well have | of the dance seemed to engender within 
wondered how such a prepossessing set of | them. Desperately fond of dancing herself, 
young women, of like size, age, and dispo- one of Eustacia’s expectations of Paris had 
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been the opportunity it might afford her of 
indulging in this favorite pastime. Un- 
happily, that expectation was now extinct 
within her forever. 

While she abstractedly watched them 
spinning and fluctuating in the increasing 
moonlight, she suddenly heard her name 
whispered by a voice over her shoulder. 
Turning in surprise, she beheld at her elbow 
one whose presence instantly caused her to 
flush to the temples. 

It was Wildeve. Till this moment he had 
not met her eye since the evening of her re- 
luctant promise to meet him again and de- 


cidé the question of an elopement to Ameri- | 


ca—a promise which for good reasons was 
never kept. Yet why the sight of him 
should have instigated that sudden rush of 
blood she could not tell. 

Before she could speak, he said, “Do you 
like dancing as much as ever ?” 

“T think I do,” she replied, in a low voice. 

“Will you dance with me ?” 

“Tt would be a great change for me; but 
will it not seem strange ?” 

“What strangeness can there be in rela- 
tions dancing together ?” 

“ Ah—yes, relations. Perhaps none.” 

“Still, if you don’t like to be seen, pull 
down your veil; though there is not much 
risk of being known by this light. Lots of 
strangers are here.” 

She did as he suggested, and the act was 
a tacit acknowledgment that she accepted 
his offer. 

Wildeve gave her his arm and took her 
down on the outside of the ring to the bot- 
tom of the dance, which they entered. In 
two minutes more they were involved in 
the figure and began working their way up- 
ward to the top. Till they had advanced 
half-way thither Eustacia wished more 
than once that she had not yielded to his 
request; from the middle to the top she 
felt that since she had come out to seek 
pleasure,she was only doing a natural thing 
to obtain it. Fairly launched into the 
ceaseless glides and whirls which their new 
position as top couple opened up to them, 
Eustacia’s pulses began to move too quick- 
ly for longer rumination of any kind. 

Through the length of five-and-twenty 
couples they threaded their giddy way, and 
a new vitality entered her form. The pale 
ray of evening lent a fascination to the ex- 
perience. There is a certain degree and 
tone of light which tends to disturb the 
equilibrium of the senses, and to promote 
dangerously the tenderer moods; added to 
movement, it drives the emotions to rank- 
ness, the reason becoming sleepy and un- 
perceiving in inverse proportion; and this 
light fell now upon these two from the disk 
of the moon. All the dancing girls felt the 
symptoms, but Eustacia most of all. The 
grass under their feet became trodden away, 


and the hard beaten surface of the soq. 
when viewed aslant toward the moonlight. 
shone like a polished table. The pretty 
dresses of the maids lost their subtler day 
colors, and showed more or less of a misty 
white. Eustacia floated round and rounq 
on Wildeve’s arm, her face rapt and statn. 
esque; her mind had passed away from 
‘and forgotten her features, which were lef 
empty and quiescent, as they always are 
when feeling goes beyond their register, 

How near she was to Wildeve! it was ter. 
rible to think of. She could feel his breath. 
| ing; and he, of course, could feel hers. Hovw 
badly she had treated him! yet here they 
were treading one measure. The enchant: 
ment of the dance surprised her. A clear 
line of difference divided like a tangible 
cordon experience within this maze of mo- 
tion from experience without it. Her be- 
ginning to dance had been like a change 
of atmosphere; outside she had been steep- 
ed in arctic frigidity by comparison with 
the tropical sensations here. She had en- 
tered the dance from the troubled hours of 
her late life as one might enter a brilliant 
chamber after a night walk in a wood, 
Wildeve by himself would have been mere- 
ly an agitation; Wildeve added to the 
dance and the moonlight and the secrecy 
began to be a delight. 

Whether his personality supplied the 
greater part of this sweetly compounded 
feeling, or whether the dance and the scene 
weighed the more therein, was a nice point 
upon which Eustacia herself was entirely in 
a cloud. 

People began to say, “Who are they?” 
but no invidious inquiries were made. Had 
Eustacia mingled with the other girls in 
'their ordinary daily walks, the case would 
{have been different: here she was not in- 
| convenienced by excessive inspection, for 
all were wrought to their brightest grace 
by the occasion. Like the planet Mercury 
surrounded by the lustre of sunset, her per- 
manent brilliancy passed without much no- 
tice in the temporary radiance of the situa- 
tion. 

As for Wildeve, his feelings are easy to 
guess. Obstacles were a ripening sun to 
his love, and he was at this moment in a de- 
lirium of exquisite misery. To clasp as his 
for five minutes what was another man’s 
through all the rest of the year was a kind 
of thing he of all men could appreciate. He 
had long since begun to sigh again for Eus- 
tacia; indeed, it may be asserted that sign- 
ing the marriage register with Thomasin 
was the natural signal to his heart to re- 
turn to its first quarters, and that the extra 
complication of Eustacia’s marriage was the 
one addition required to make that return 
compulsory. 

Thus, for different reasons, what was to 
the rest an exhilarating movement was to 
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two a riding upon the whirlwind. | 


ese 
dance had come like an irresistible at- 
k upon whatever sense of social order 


rhe 
tack 
ere was in their minds, to drive them back 
nto old paths which were now no longer 


there 
ré oul ir. 
Through three dances in succession they 
spun their way, and then, fatigued with the 
jcessant motion, Eustacia turned to quit 
circle in which she had already remain- 
ed too long. Wildeve led her to a grassy 
mound a few yards distant, where sho sat 
down, her partner standing beside her. 
From the time that he addressed her at the 


not exchanged a word. 


“The dance and the walking have tired | 


> he said. 
‘No; not greatly.” 
‘It is strange that we should have met 
here of all places after missing each other 


} 
so iong. 


“We have missed because we tried to! 


miss, I suppose.” 


“Yes, But you began that proceeding— | 


breaking a promise.” 

‘It is searcely worth while to talk of that 
now. We have formed other ties since then 

you no less than I.” 


“Tam sorry to hear that your husband is | 


“He is not ill—only incapacitated.” 
“Yes: that is what I mean. I sincerely 


sympathize with you in your trouble. Fate | 


has treated you cruelly.” 


She was silent awhile. “Have you heard 


— of the dance till now they had | 


Wildeve could hardly control his own too 


| forward fee lings when he saw her silent per- 


lturbation. But he affected not to notice 
this, and she soon recovered her calmness. 
“You did not intend to walk home by 
yourself?” he asked. 
“Oh yes,” said Eustacia. “ What could 
hurt me on this heath, who have nothing to 


lose ?” 


| “The first half of my way home is the 


same as yours. I shall be glad to keep you 
company as far as Throope Corner.” See- 
ing that Eustacia sat on in hesitation, he 
j added: “ Perhaps you think it unwise to be 
road with me, after the 
| events of last summer?” 
“Tndeed, I think no such thing,” she said, 
|haughtily. “I shall accept whose company 
I choose, for all that may be said by the 
miserable inhabitants of Egdon.” 

“Then let us walk on—if vou are ready. 
| Our nearest way is toward that holly bush 
with the dark shadow that you see down 
there.” 

Eustacia arose, and walked beside him in 
ithe direction signified, brushing her way 
over the damping heath and fern, and fol- 
lowed by the strains of the merry-makers, 
who still kept up the dance. The moon 
had now waxed bright and silvery, but the 
| swarthy heath was proof against such illu- 
| mination, and there was to be observed the 
striking scene of a dark, rayless tract of 
country, under an atmosphere charged from 
its zenith to its extremities with whitest 
jlight. To an eye above them their two 


seen in the same 


that he has chosen to work as a furze-cut-| faces would have appeared amid the ex- 


+ 


ter?” she said, in a low, mournful voice. 


“Tt has been mentioned to me,” answered 


panse like two pearls on a table of ebony. 


Vildeve, hesitatingly. “But I hardly be-| path were not visible, and Wildeve occa- 


lieved it.” 
“It is true. 
a furze-cutter’s wife ?” 


I think the same as ever of you, Eustacia. 
Nothing of that sort can degrade you: you 


ennoble the occupation of your husband.” 
“T wish I could feel it.” 


“Ts there any chance of Mr. Yeobright get- | 


ting better?” 


“He thinks so. I doubt it.” 


“T was quite surprised to hear that he 
I thought, in common 
vith other people, that he would have tak- 


had taken a cottage. 


| On this account the irregularities of the 
} 
| sional ly stumbled; while Eustacia found it 


What do you think of me as | necessary to perform some graceful feats of 


| balancing whenever a small tuft of heather 
| or root of furze protruded itself through the 
| erase of the narrow track, and entangled 
her feet. At these junctures in her progress 
a hand was invariably stretched forward to 
steady her, holding her firmly until smooth 
| ground was again reached, when the hand 
was again withdrawn to a respectful dis- 
| tance. 
They performed the journey ve the most 
part in silence, and drew near 





o Throope 


en you off to a home in Paris immediately | Corner, a few hundred yards rte which a 


after you had married him. ‘What a gay, 
bright future she has before her! I thought. 
He will, I suppose, return there with you if 


his sight gets strong again ?” 


Observing that she did not reply, he re- 


garded her more closely. 
weeping. 


|short path branched away to Eustacia’s 
|house. By degrees they discerned coming 
| toward them a pair of human figures, ap- 
parently of the male sex. 

When they came a little nearer Eustacia 


She was almost | broke the silence by saying, “One of those 
Images of a future never to be | 
enjoyed, the revived sense of her bitter dis- | 
appointment, the picture of the neighbors’ | 


|} men is my husband. 
to meet me.” 
“And the other is my greatest enemy,” 


He promised to come 


suspended ridicule which was raised by | said Wildeve. 


Wildeve’s words, had been too much for 


proud Eustacia’s equanimity. 


| “It looks like Diggory Venn.” 
“That is the man.” 
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“Tt is an awkward meeting; but such is 
my fortune. He knows too much about me, 
unless he could know more, and so prove to 
himself that what he now knows counts for 
nothing. Well, let it be: you must deliver 
me up to them.” 

“You will think twice before you direct 
me to do that. Here is a man who has not 
forgotten an item in our meetings at Black- 
barrow: he is in company with your hus- 
band. Which of them, seeing us together 
here, will believe that our meeting and 
dancing at the gypsy party was by chance ?” 

“Very well,’ she whispered, gloomily. 
“Leave me before they come up.” 

Wildeve bade her an earnest farewell, and 
plunged across the fern and furze, Eustacia 
slowly walking on. In two or three minutes 
she met her husband and his companion. 

“My journey ends here for to-night, red- 
dleman,” said Yeobright, as soon as he per- 
ceived her. “I turn back with this lady. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Yeobright,” said Venn. 
“T hope to see you better soon.” 

The light shone directly upon Venn’s face 
as he spoke, and revealed all its lines to Eus- 
tacia. He was looking suspiciously at her. 
That Venn’s keen eye had discerned what 
Yeobright’s feeble vision had not—a man in 
the act of withdrawing from Eustacia’s side 
—was within the limits of the probable. 

Had Eustacia been able to follow the red- 
dleman she would soon have found striking 
contirmation of her thought. No sooner had 
Clym given her his arm and led her off the 
scene than the reddleman turned back from 
the beaten track toward East Egdon, whith- 
er he had been strolling merely to accom- 
pany Clym in his walk, Diggory’s van being 
again in the neighborhood. Stretching out 
his long legs, he crossed the pathless portion 
of the heath somewhatin the direction which 
Wildeve had taken. Only a man accustom- 
ed to nocturnal rambles could at this hour 
have descended those shaggy slopes with 
Venn’s velocity without falling headlong 
into a pit, or snapping off his leg by jam- 
ming his foot into some rabbit burrow. But 
Venn went on without much inconvenience 
to himself, and the course of his scamper 
was toward the Quiet Woman Inn. This 
place he reached in about half an hour, and 
he was well aware that no person who had 
been near Throope Corner when he started 
could have got down here before him. 

The inn was not yet closed, though scarce- 
ly an individual was there, the business done 
being chiefly with travellers who passed the 
inn on long journeys, and these had now 
gone on their way. Venn went to the pub- 
lic room, called for a mug of ale, and in- 
quired of the maid in an indifferent tone if 
Mr. Wildeve was at home. 

Thomasin satin an inner room, and heard 
Venn’s voice. When customers were pres- 











ent she seldom showed herself, owing to }y 
inherent dislike for the business, but per- 
ceiving that no one else was there to-night, 
she came out. 

“He is not at home yet, Diggory,” gj, 
said, pleasantly. “But I expected him sooy. 
er. He has been to East Egdon to buy 4 
horse.” ; 

“Did he wear a white hat?” 

“You” 

“Then I saw him at Throope Corner, lead. 
ing one home,” said Venn, dryly. “A beau. 
ty, with a white face and a mane as Dlack as 
night. He will soon be here, no doubt. 
Rising and looking for a moment at the pure 
sweet face of Thomasin, over which a shad- 
ow of sadness had passed since the tine 
when he had last seen her, he ventured to 
add: “ Mr. Wildeve seems to be often away 
at this time ?” 

“Oh yes,” cried Thomasin, in what was 
intended to be a tone of gayety. “Hus. 
bands will play the truant, you know. | 
wish you could tell me of some secret plan 
that would help me to keep him home at my 
will in the evenings.” 

“T will consider if I know of one,” replied 
Venn, in that same light tone which meant 
no lightness. And then he bowed in a man- 
ner of his own invention, and moved to go 
Thomasin offered him her hand; and with- 
out a sigh, though with food for many, the 
reddleman went out. 

When Wildeve returned, a quarter of an 
hour later, Thomasin said, simply, and in th 
abashed manner usual with her now, “ Where 
is the horse, Damon ?” 

“Oh, I have not bought it, after all. 
man asks too much.” 

“But somebody saw you at Throope Cor- 
ner leading it home—a beauty, with a white 
face and a mane as black as night.” 

“Ah!” said Wildeve, fixing his eyes upon 
her; “who told you that?” 

“Venn, the reddleman.” 

The expression of Wildeve’s face became 
curiously condensed, “That is a mistake 
—it must have been some one else,” he said, 
slowly and testily, for he perceived that 
Venn’s grim countermoves had begun again. 


The 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROUGH COERCION IS EMPLOYED. . 


THOsE words of Thomasin, which seemed 
so little but meant so much, remained in the 
sars of Diggory Venn. “Help me to keep 
him home iti the evenings.” 

On this occasion Venn had arrived on Eg- 
don Heath only to cross to the other side: 
he had no further connection with the in- 
terests of the Yeobright family, and he had 
a business of his own to attend to. Yet be 
suddenly began to feel himself drifting into 
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e old track of manceuvring on Thomasin’s 

count. 

He sat in his van and considered. From 
Thomasin’s words and manner he had plain- 
~ gathered that Wildeve neglected her. 

r whom could he neglect her if not for 

istacia? Yet it was scarcely credible 

things had come to such a head as to 
ite Eustacia to systematically encour- 


him. He resolved to reconnoitre some- | 


hat carefully the lonely path which led 
ss the hills from Wildeve’s dwelling to 
‘’s house at Alderworth. 

\t this time, as has been seen, Wildeve 
vas quite innocent of any predetermined 
t of intrigue, and except at the dance on 
, green he had not once met Eustacia 
e her marriage. But that the spirit of 
gue was in him had been shown by a 
cent romantic habit of his 
y out after dark and strolling toward Al- 
there looking at the moon and 
looking at Eustacia’s house, and walk- 

x back at leisure. 
Accordingly, when watching on the night 
ifter the festival, the reddleman saw him 
scend by the little path, lean over the front 


lerworth, 


ba 


cate of Clym’s garden, sigh, and turn to go | 
It was plain that Wildeve’s | 


eck again. 
intrigue was rather ideal than real. Venn 
retreated before him down the hill to a place 
where the path was merely a deep groove 
between the heather; here he mysteriously 

nt over the ground for a few minutes, and 

When Wildeve came on to that 
spot his ankle was caught by something, 
wd he fell headlong. 

As soon as he had recovered the power of 
respiration he sat up and listened. There 
was not a sound in the gloom beyond the 
tless stir of the summer wind. 


Feeling 


bout for the obstacle which had flung him | 


down, he discovered that two tufts of heath 


had been tied together across the path, | 


forming a loop which to a traveller was cer- 
tain overthrow. 


tolerable quickness. On reaching home he 

1 the cord to be of a reddish color. 
is just what he had expected. 
Al¢ 


Although his weaknesses were not special- | 


those akin to physical fear, this species 
of coup de jarnac from one he knew too well 
troubled the mind of Wildeve. But 

ovements were unaltered thereby. 
night or two later he again went up the 
hill to Alderworth, taking the precaution 
of keeping out of the path. 
he was watched, that craft was employed 
to circumvent his errant proclivities, add- 


his 


ed piquancy to a journey so entirely senti- | 


mental, so long as the danger was of no 
fearful sort. He imagined that Venn and 
Mrs. Yeobright were in league, and felt that 
there was a certain legitimacy in combat- 
ig such a coalition. 


ine 


a habit of go- | 


Wildeve pulled off the | 
string that bound them, and went on with | 


It | 


A} 


The sense that | 





| The heath to-night appeared to be totally 
| deserted ; and Wildeve, after looking over 
| Eustacia’s garden gate for some little time, 
| with a cigar in his mouth, was tempted by 
the fascination which emotional smuggling 
had for his nature to advance toward the 
window, which was not quite closed, the 
blind being only partly drawn down. He 
could see into the room, and Eustacia was 
sitting there alone. Wildeve contemplated 
her for a minute, and then, retreating into 
| the heath, beat the ferns lightly, where- 
}upon moths fl out alarmed. Securing 
| one, he returned to the window, and hold- 
| ing the moth to the chink, opened his hand. 
|The moth made toward the candle 
| Eustacia’s table, hovered round it 
three times, and flew into the flame. 
Eustacia started up. This had been a 
well-known signal in old times when Wild- 
eve had used to come secretly wooing to 
|Mistover. She at once knew that Wildeve 
| was outside, but before she could consider 
what to do, her husband came in from up 
| stairs. 


1e 


Ww 


upon 


two or 


Eustacia’s face burned crimson at 
|the unexpected collision of incidents, and 
filled with an animation that it too fre- 
quently lacked. 

“You have a very high color, dearest,” said 
Yeobright, when he came close enough to see 
it. “Your appearance would be no worse 
if it were always so.” 
| “Tam warm,” said Eustacia. “I think I 
| will go into the air for a few minutes.” 
| “Shall I go with you?” 

“Ohno. Lam only going to the gate. 
She arose, but before she had time to get 


| out of the room a loud rapping began upon 


the front-door. 

“Til go—I’ll go,” said Eustacia, in an un- 
usually quick tone for her; and she glanced 
toward the window whence the moth had 
flown, but nothing appeared there. 

| “You had better not, at this time of the 
evening.” Clym stepped before her into the 
, and Eustacia waited, her somno- 
lent manner covering her inner heat and 
agitation. 

She listened, and Clym opened the door. 
| No words were uttered outside, and present- 
ly he closed it and came back, saying, “ No- 
| body was there. I wonder what that could 

have meant ?” 

He was left to wonder during the rest of 
the evening, for no explanation offered it- 
self, and Eustacia said nothing, the addition- 
al fact that she knew of only adding more 
mystery to the performance. 

Meanwhile a little drama had been acted 
outside which saved Eustacia from all pos- 
sibility of compromising herself with Wild- 
eve that evening at least. While he had 
been preparing his moth signal another 

| person had come behind him up to the gate. 
This man, who carried a gun in his hand, 
| looked on for a moment at the other’s oper- 
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ation by the window, walked up to the 
house, knocked at the door, and then van- 
ished round the corner and over the hedge. 

“> him!” shouted Wildeve. “He 
has been watching me again.” 

As his signal had been rendered futile by 
this uproarious rapping, Wildeve withdrew, 
passed out at the gate, and walked quickly 
down the path without thinking of any 
thing except getting away unnoticed. Half- 
way down the hill the path ran near a knot 
of stunted hollies, which in the general 
darkness of the scene stood as the pupil in 
a black eye. When Wildeve reached this 
point a report startled his ear, and a few 
spent gunshots fell among the leaves around 
him, 

There was no doubt that he himself was 
the cause of that gun’s discharge; and he 
rushed into the clump of hollies, beating the 
bushes furiously with his stick; but nobody 
was there. This attack was a more serious 
matter than the last, and it was some time 
before Wildeve recovered his equanimity. 
A new and most unpleasant system of men- 
ace had begun, and the intent appeared to 
be to do him grievous bodily harm. Wild- 
eve had looked upon Venn’s first attempt as 
a species of horse-play which the reddleman 
had indulged in for want of knowing bet- 
ter; but now the boundary line was passed 
which divides the annoying from the per- 
ious. 

Had Wildeve known how thoroughly in 
earnest Venn had become, he might have 
been still more alarmed. The reddleman 
had been almost exasperated by the sight 
of Wildeve outside Clym’s house, and he was 
prepared to go to any lengths short of abso- 
lutely shooting him, to terrify the young 
innkeeper out of his recalcitrant impulses. 
The doubtful legitimacy of such rongh co- 
ercion did not disturb the mind of Venn. It 
troubles few such minds in such cases, and 
sometimes this is not to be regretted. From 
the impeachment of Strafford to Farmer 
Lynch’s short way with the scamps of Vir- 
ginia there have been many triumphs of 
justice which are mockeries of law. 

About half a mile below Clym’s secluded 
dwelling lay a hamlet where lived one of 
the two constables who preserved the peace 
in the parish of Alderworth, and Wildeve 
went straight tothe constable’s cottage. Al- 
most the first thing that he saw on opening 
the door was the constable’s truncheon hang- 
ing to a nail, as if to assure him that here 
were the means to his purpose. On inquiry, 
however, of the constable’s wife, he learned 
that the constable was not at home. Wild- 
eve said he would wait. 

The minutes ticked on, and the constable 
did not arrive. Wildeve cooled down from 
his state of high indignation to a restless 
dissatisfaction with himself, the scene, the 
coustable’s wife, and the whole set of cir- 








cumstances. He arose and left the hoy, 
Altogether the experience of that even), 
had had a cooling, not to say a chilling. ¢f. 
fect on misdirected tenderness, and Wilde, 
was in no mood to ascend again to Alder. 
worth after night-fall in hope of a stra 
glance from Eustacia. ; 

Thus far the reddleman had been tolera. 
bly successful in his rude contrivances fi; 
keeping down Wildeve’s inclination to roy, 
in the evening. He had nipped in the }yy 
the possible meeting between Eustacia any) 
her old lover this very night. But he hai 
not anticipated that the tendency of his ae. 
tion would be to divert Wildeve’s movemey; 
rather than to stop it. The gambling wit) 
the guineas had not conduced to make hin, 
a welcome guest to Clym}; but to call upon 
his wife’s relative was natural, and he was 
determined to see Eustacia. It was neces. 
sary to choose some less untoward hour 
than ten o’clock at night. “Since it is un- 
safe to go in the evening,” he said, “I'll vo 
by day.” 

Meanwhile Venn had left the heath and 
gone to call upon Mrs. Yeobright, with whom 
he had been on friendly terms since she had 
learned what a providential countermoye 
he had made toward the restitution of the 
family guineas. She wondered at the late- 
ness of his call, but had no objection to see 
him. 

He gave her a full account of Clym’s af- 
fliction, and of the state in which he was 
living ; then, referring to Thomasin, touched 
gently upon the apparent sadness of her 
days. “Now, ma’am, depend upon it,” he 
said, “ you couldn’t do a better thing for ei- 
ther of ’em than to make yourself at home 
in their houses, even if there should be a 
little rebuff at first.” 

“Both she and my son disobeyed me in 
marrying; therefore I have no interest 
their households. Their troublesare of thei 
own making.” Mrs. Yeobright tried to speak 
severely, but the account of her son’s state 
had moved her more than she cared to show. 

“Your visits would make Wildeve walk 
straighter than he is inclined to do, and 
might prevent unhappiness up the hill.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T saw something to-night up there which 
I didn’t like at all. I wish your son’s house 
and Mr. Wildeve’s were a hundred miles 
apart instead of three.” 

“Then there was an understanding be- 
tween him and Clym’s wife when he made 
a fool of Thomasin !” 

“We'll hope there’s no understanding 
now.” 

“ And our hope will probably be very vait. 
Oh, Clym! Oh, Thomasin!” 

“There’s no harm done yet. In fact, I’ve 
persuaded Wildeve to mind his own busi- 
ness.” 


“How %” 
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led the silent system.” 


cal 


“T hope you'll succeed.” 


“Oh, not by talking. By a plan of mine | half-way by welcoming her to our house, er 


by accepting a welcome to hers?” 
At first Eustacia had closed her lips as if 


“] shall if you help me by calling and | she would rather do any thing on the whole 


‘king friends with your son. You'll have 


. chance then of using your eyes.’ 
“ Well, since it has come to this,” said Mrs. 


Yeobright, sadly, “ I will own to you, reddle- | 


n. that I thought of going. I should be 
much happier if we were reconciled. The 
marriage is unalterable. My life may be eut 
short. and I should wish to die in peace. 
He is my only son-—and since sons are made 
of such stuff, [am not sorry I have no other. 
As for Thomasin, I never expected much 
rom her, and she has not disappointed me. 
ut I forgave her long ago, and I forgive 
mnow. Ill go.” 


At this very time of the reddleman’s con- 
versation with Mrs. Yeobright at Blooms End, 
another conversation on the same subject 
was languidly proceeding at Alderworth. 

All the day Clym had borne himself as if 
his mind were too full of its own matter to 
allow him to care about outward things, and 
his words now showed what had occupied 
his thoughts. ‘Since Ihave been away to- 
day, Eustacia, I have considered that some- 
thing must be done to heal up this ghastly 
breach between my mother and myself. It 
troubles me.” 

“What do you propose to do?” said Eus- 


tacia, abstractedly, for she could not clear | 
away from her the excitement caused by | 
Wildeve’s recent mancuvre for an inter- 


yiew. 

“You seem to take a very mild interest in 
what I propose, little or much,” said Clym, 
with tolerable warmth. 

“You mistake me,” she answered, reviving 


at his reproach. “I am only thinking of 


things.” 
“What things ?” 
“Partly of that moth whose skeleton 


8 


getting burned up in the wick of the candle. | 


But you know I always take an interest in 
what you say.” 

“Very well, dear. Then I think I must 
go and call upon her. It is a thing I am 
not at all too proud to do, and only a feeling 


that I might irritate her has kept me away | 


so long. But I must do something. It is 
wrong in me to allow this sort of thing to 


” 
go on. 


“What have you to blame yourself about ?” | 


“She is getting old, and her life is lonely, 
and I am her only son.” 

“She has Thomasin.” 

“Thomasin is not her daughter; and if 
she were, that would not excuse me. But 


this is beside the point. I have made up | 


my mind to go to her, and all I wish to ask 
you is whether you will do your best to help 
me—that is, forget the past, and if she shows 
her willingness to be reconciled, meet her 


| lobe than what he suggested. But the 
| lines of her mouth softened with thought, 
| though not so far as they might have soft- 
| ened ; and she said, “I will put nothing in 
| your way; but after what has passed, it is 
asking too much that I go and make ad 
vances.” 

“You never distinctly told me what did 
pass between you.” 
} “I could not do it then, nor can I now. 
Sometimes more bitterness is sown in five 
|} minutes than can be got rid of in a whole 
| life; and that may be the case here.” She 
| paused a few moments, and added: “If you 
|had never returned to your native place, 
Clym, what a blessing it would have been 
|for you! It has altered the destinies 
| of. _” 

“Three people.” 

“Five,” Eustacia thought; but she kept 
that in. 





U 
;. 


I 


JE were seated at the breakfast table, 
W Helen and I,in our pleasant cottage 
on the Hudson, when the letters were 
brought in. Helen uttered a little cry of 
delight as her eye fell upon a dainty mon- 
ogram composed of the letters E R M, so 
deftly intertwined that no uninitiated eye 
}could possibly have deciphéexed them. I 
recognized the monogram as that of one of 
my wife’s oldest friends, Elsie Montague, 
and, leaving her to her raptures, buried my- 
self in my own correspondence. <A second 
cry, one of dismay this time, brought me 
quickly to the surface, however. I looked 
up to find Helen’s eyes fixed upon me, over 
the edge of the letter which she held in her 
hand, while a look of dismay struggled in a 
comical manner with the delight which over- 
spread her face. 

“What is it, Helen?” I asked. “Is Elsie 
engaged, or married, or dead? She can not 
well be dead, though, as she has written 
herself. Has she lost her fortune or her 
beauty? Is she—” 
| “Qh, no, no!” cried Helen, half laughing, 
half tearful. “The letter is not from Elsie 
lat all, but from her aunt, Miss Montague. 
| She wants Elsie to come here—to us—now, 

to make us a visit. What shall I do?” 

| I stared at Helen for a moment, wonder- 
|ing whether she had lost her senses. 

“Do? Why, let her come, by all means. 
| You’ve asked her often enough, I’m sure,” I 
| said, returning to my letters, relieved that 
|no more intricate problem had been pre- 


| ; ? 
| sented for solution. 


er ee 
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“ But, Fred, you don’t understand,” plead- 
ed Helen. “You know that Miss Montague 
has been a mother to Elsie, and loves her 
like a mother, I am sure. Now Elsie has 
just refused a match upon which Miss Mon- 
tague has set her heart.” 

“Plucky girl!” I said, “to refuse a man 
whom she does not love. Bring her here by 
all means, and we'll make a heroine of her.” 

“Will you be quiet and listen to what she 
writes?” says Helen, in despair. ‘“‘A year 
ago Elsie was as nice a girl as you will find 
any where,’” read Helen. “‘The mischief 
all comes from her visit to Boston. There 
she fell in with a set who were science- 
mad, who spent their time tearing about to 
lectures, and burned the skin off their faces 
and ruined their clothes with their “ scien- 
tific experiments,” save the mark! and un- 
bent their minds, in their leisure hours, over 
geology and entomology and ornithology, 
and such like inventions of the adversary. 
She would have outgrown all this, for the 
girl has a natural, healthy taste for society 
and amusements, but, unluckily, they found 
her too promising a pupil to be lost, and so 
gave her letters to friends here, who are 
rapidly finishing what they began. The 
girl is mad, my dear, absolutely mad! 
Frank Avery is a fine, upright, whole-soul- 
ed young man, with a handsome face and 
fortune and a sound classical education. 
She liked him well enough before she went 
mad, but now, forsooth! she must sneer at 
the classics and throw Huxley in my teeth. 
* A man should know the world he walks on 
first, and if he then has time to gnaw dead 
bones, well and good,” so says Miss Minx. 
She must have a scientist, if you please, a 
man “whose mind is stored with a knowl- 
edge of the great and fundamental truths 
of Nature and the laws of her operations.” 
Now I might let her take her own way, if I 
were not really sure that, at bottom, she 
loves Frank Avery. Just now she is daz- 
zled and befooled by the new lights which 
have been poured in upon her, and does not 
see, or seeing will not understand, that the 
first and oldest law of nature is to love, and 
that that one Frank Avery thoroughly un- 
derstands; that, with his help, she could 
follow it happily and successfully all the 
days of her life. 

“Now all I ask of you is that you will 
let her come to you for a month or so, where 
she will be out of the way of her scientific 
friends, and at leisure to solve the problems 
of her own heart. Ido not want her to feel 
banished or under punishment. I send her 
to you (if you will have her) because I know 
that with you she will be at once happy and 

out of the way of all these new-fangled ideas 
which have maddened her.’ 

“Don’t you see now,” asked Helen, paus- 
ing abrupily, “that this is the last place on 
earth for her to come to just now ?” 





“Why, my dear ?” I said, innocently, «7°, 
not scientific, and I couldn’t marry her if | 
were, being already provided for in that yo. 
spect.” 

“You!” said Helen, scornfully. “{ wig 
you wouldn’t make bad jokes, but liste rn 
me. Have you forgotten Harry ?” 

“Forgotten Harry?’ I said. “py no 
means, but— Oh! ah! I begin tosee, Yo, 
think Miss Montague wouldn’t wish her to 
come if she knew that we are in possessioy 
of a scientist here? Let her come, my ar, 
let her come. Let her taste the bliss of 
inhabiting the same house with a naturalist 
foramonth. If that does not cure her, noth). 
ing will. Unless I am greatly mistake; 
Miss Montague will find that she ‘builded 
better than she knew’ when she sent her to 
us. Let her come, by all means.” Heley 
still looked dubious, but before she could 
reply, it became necessary to drop the con- 
versation, for the door opened and Harry 
sauntered into the room. , 

A charming fellow was my brother-in-law 
Harry Leighton, frank and innocent as a 
boy in spite of his twenty-four years; good- 
looking too, with clear blue eyes, a tall stal- 
wart figure, and close-curling rings of brown 
hair. Yes, certainly a charming fellow ; but 
—did you ever live in the house with a nat- 
uralist—a small house, mind you, where ey- 
ery thing must be kept trim and “ ship- 
shape” under penalty of everlasting confu- 
sion and entanglement? Never mind that 
now, though. Perhaps you will see my 
meaning more clearly before I get through. 

Harry had been for an early—a very early 
—walk, and he was in his usual out-of-door 
accoutrements. Bachelor Butterfly, dear to 
our childish hearts? Nay, Bachelor Butter- 
fly himself never was sucha figure. He had 
been originally arrayed in gray trousers and 
blue flannel shirt, but as the ardor of his 
pursuit invariably led him “through bush, 
through brier,” not to speak of sundry quag- 
mires and stagnant pools, the original color 
or texture of his garments would have been 
hard indeed to guess through their present 
coating of mud and dirt. From his belt 
was suspended the usual assortment of box- 
es and bottles, which had inspired one of 
our puzzled neighbors with the inquiry: 
“Why does Harry Leighton-always wear 
that life-preserver around his waist when 
he goes out?” A huge butterfly net was 
grasped in one hand, and around him float- 
ed mingled odors of chloroform, benzine, 
and decay—odors to which we were so ac- 
customed that they scarcely produced a re- 
mark in general. This time, however, the 
perfume was so very pronounced that Helen 
backed rapidly away, with an exclamation 
of horror. 

“What is it?’ asked Harry, looking 
around, blandly but vaguely. Benzine? 
No? Ah! I remember now. I was examin- 
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ing a heap of moss-bunkers this morning | 
»non the beach. I found several beautiful | 
ts mens among them, but they had been 
+ there for some time, and were well, | 

ther soft. Never mind that, though,” | 
says Harry, waving the subject airily aside. 
‘Just see the results!” 

And forthwith a various heap of crawly 
and wriggling things is deposited in the 
very centre of the table (of the side table, | 

rtunately), whence they disperse them- | 

es rapidly in all directions. Helen, | 

isement and disgust struggling visibly | 
n her countenance, hastens to the rescue | 
if her table and carpet; while Harry, in no | 

discomposed, dilates fervently upon 
As 
or me, I am suddenly seized with a spasm 
‘wild though secret mirth as a vision of 
fair-haired Elsie rises before me, with } 
her delicate high-bred instincts, her exqui- 
ite daintiness and refinement, and I wonder 
how long her scientific aspirations will hold 
good against the revelations which await 
ier here. 


» beauty and richness of his spoils. 


| 
{ 
| 


Ir 


II. 

It was in the broad glare of a midsummer 
on that Elsie arrived, fresh and dainty as 

r wont, with no ruffle of her jaunty travel- 
ing suit, no wave of her shining hair, dis- 
That was one of Elsie’s peculiari- 

ties, that no amount of travel or exposure 
ould in the least disarrange the dainty neg- 
ligence of her costume, or heighten by more 
than a shade the delicate color upon her 


turbed 


cheeks. 

Harry was too busy examining some of 
his last prizes with the aid of a magnifying- 
glass to bestow more than a passin 
ing upon our guest. 

“What do you think of her, my boy?” 
I asked, as I returned to the parlor, while 
Helen escorted Elsie up stairs. 

“Beautiful!” cries Harry, with less of ab- | 
straction and more of enthusiasm in his tone | 
than I have ever before heard him express | 
on any subject outside of natural history. | 
“Really, quite perfect as far as I can see,” | 
he continues, without looking up. 

Tam a little surprised at his extravagant 
praise, but join in cordially. 

“Did you ever see such eyes? That full, | 
soft, brownish-gray is so rare, and the tinge | 
of green gives them such a singular brill- | 
iance and transparency.” 

“Brown? green? What are you talking 
about ? 
Why, they are blue—as clear and unmis- | 
takable a blue as I ever saw; and so won- 
derfully shaded !” 

[am staggered for a moment, but hastily 
concluding that my worthy brother-in-law 
must be color-blind, I resume, cheerfully: 
“Yes, their shading is a great part of 





or 
oS 


greet- | 
| 


their beauty. They would be nothing with- | 


out those long curved lashes—” 


| don, Fred. 
you had gone mad. 


Where are your eyes, Frederick? | 
‘ ‘ | 


I stop suddenly, for Harry’s look of utter 
bewilderment verges for a moment upon 
idiocy. He thrusts his hands into his hair, 
rumpling it wildly as he stares at me. Sud- 


denly a look of relief rushes across his face, 


as he ejaculates, fervently: “I beg your par- 
For an instant I really thought 
I quite forgot that you 
of a scientific turn of mind. By 
you mean her antennae, 
Yes, they are remarkably long.” 

It is my turn for bewilderment now, but 
I control my feelings with an effort, as I in- 
quire, mildly: “ May I ask to what ‘she’ you 
are referring, Harry ?” 

“To what ‘she?’ 
of surprise. 


are not 


‘lashes’ of course 


” repeats Harry, in atone 
“Why, what could I be speak- 
ing of but this superb specimen of Samia 
glovert Q which I have just received from 
Arizona ?” 

As he speaks he points to a large moth, 
which, for the first time, I notice upon the 
table before him. 

Before I can reply, however, Helen ap- 
pears suddenly upon the scene, with head 
erect and sparkling eyes. Between her out- 
stretched hands she bears gingerly a huge 
china wash-bowl], which I recognize as that 
which usually graces our “spare room.” 
Without a word she deposits it upon the 
table us, removes the bit of blue 
mosquito netting which has been stretched 
across it, and reveals a frog. Yes, a huge 
green frog, with fat speckled body and 
sprawling legs and round bright eyes, with 
which he surveys us calmly. Helen says 
not a word, but stands like a statue of judg- 
ment, gazing steadily at Harry. He, on his 
part, stares with a puzzled air first at the 
frog, then at Helen, until suddenly the mean- 


before 


jing of her accusing gaze breaks upon him 


and he starts to his feet. 

“Upon my word, Helen, I’m very sorry,” 
he cries. “I brought that fellow home last 
night to try the effect of electricity upon 
his hind-foot, you know. I didn’t know 
where to put him, so I just popped him into 
that basin, intending to take him out this 
morning, and then forgot all about him.” 

“Elsie found it just as she was about to 
wash her hands,” says Helen, “and it fright- 
ened her almost to death.” 

An expression of amused scorn crosses 
Harry’s face. “Frightened her?” he ex- 
claims. “I’m very sorry I forgot it; but— 
afraid of a frog! Oh, nonsense!” 

And, finding the subject beyond his pow- 
ers of expression, he subsides into an injured 
silence, while Helen, langhing now in spite 


|of herself, leaves the room with the empty 


basin. 
Elsie’s eyes are both awe-struck and 

mirthful she enters the room half an 

hour later. No doubt our little domicile 


presented an extraordinary appearance, lit- 


as 


| tered as it was in every direction with Har- 
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ry’s spoils. Helen has long ago given up 
the hopeless attempt of keeping them with- 
in bounds, and resigus herself meekly to 
finding cocoons upon her work-table, “ set- 
ting-boards” (which must upon no account 
be disturbed) upon the piano, curious little 
“messes” in cups or saucers upon all the 
window-sills, chrysalids wherever they are 
most likely to be sat upon, and specimens of 
all sorts scattered about in the most unlike- 
ly places. Only one point she maintains, 
faintly but unwaveringly. Dead specimens 
(when not too dead) she can tolerate, but 
living ones must positively be kept out of 
the parlors. Before the necessity for the 
strict enforcement of this law made itself 
felt, time would fail me to tell of the vari- 
ous awkwardnesses to which Harry’s tastes 
had given rise; how ancient maiden ladies 
had been startled out of all decorum by the 
sight of huge green and yellow worms plac- 
idly wriggling their way across the carpet; 
of rare varieties of spiders spinning indus- 
triously in corners; of stray toads and liz- 
ards peering up at them with sharp, inquis- 
itive eyes; of water-beetles bumming wildly 
in their very ears, startling them with hor- 
rid thoughts of bats—those terrors of all 
well-regulated female minds. I must ac- 
knowledge that even Harry saw the wis- 
dom of this rule, and, as a general thing, 
conformed to it, though once in a while na- 
ture and forgetfulness still got the better 
of him. 
Ill. 

According to all precedent, Elsie’s en- 
trance should have been the signal for Har- 
ry’s disappearance by the opposite door. 
So it would have been, no doubt, but for 
her first exclamation as her eyes fell upon 
the brilliant carcass over which Harry was 
gloating. 

“What a beautiful butterfly!” 

When did the word butterfly ever fall un- 
heeded upon Harry’s ear? Now he bristled 
himself in lofty scorn. 

“Butterfly? I beg your pardon. That 
is no butterfly.” 

Elsie looked dazed. “TI beg yours,” she 
said, humbly; “but—but do you call it a 
bird ?” 

“Butterfly! bird!” cries Harry. “Why, 
where are your eyes? Can’t you see by the 
feathered antenne that it is a moth ?” 

“A moth!” cried Elsie, in dismay. “ But 
I thought moths were ugly little brown 
things that flutter round the candles at 
night, and eat woolens, and—” 

I interpose hastily, while Harry is yet 
speechless in his indignation and contempt. 

“Suppose you bring out one of your cases 
and show Miss Montague the difference be- 
tween moths and butterflies,” I suggest, by 
way of casting a sop to a scientific Cerbe- 
rus. 

Harry hesitates, looks dubious, but final- 





ly decides to comply with my auggestion 
though it is with rather an air of “ castiy¢ 
his pearls,” etc., that he sets down the jo. 
upon the table before Elsie, and slowly ro. 
moves the cover. : 

“ How beautiful!” bursts impulsively froy, 
Elsie’s lips as she catches sight of the cor. 
geous creatures within, flashing with th 
light of emerald and sapphire, of ruby aya 


topaz, of opal and amethyst. So far, wel] 
Harry’s face glows with delight as pure i 
that of a young mother when her babe ; 
praised. Another moment, however, ; 
the spell is well-nigh broken, as Elsie, rais 
ing her tender eyes to his face, asks, inyo- 
cently, “And had you really the heart to 
stick pins through these beautiful creatures 
while they were alive? How cruel scien, 
is, after all!” 

“Cruel? science cruel?” cries Harry. 
“Why, my dear madam, science is the on|y 
true tenderness. Stick pins through them 
while they are alive? Never! never!” 

“T am so glad!” breathes Elsie, softly, 
“You wait until you find them dead, then, 
But, dear me! what a shocking mortality 
there must have been among the butterilies 
lately!” 

“Wait till they are dead!” cries Harry, 
in horror. “Oh, not at all! In that ease 
their beauty would be utterly gone. No; 
they must be killed at once, and without 
giving them time to struggle. <A little chlo- 
roform or benzine is all that is necessary. 
Ether will do, but sometimes they come to 
life after that, and—” 

“And suffer, poor things?” asks Elsie, in 
a soft, pitiful little voice. 

“Worse than that. They beat themselves 
to death against the pins, which utterly de- 
stroys their value as specimens,” says Harry, 
calmly, while Elsie utters a little shriek, and 
stops her ears with the tips of two tiny fin- 
gers, 

I take advantage of her temporary loss 
of hearing to utter a few words of exhorta- 
tion to Harry, who receives them with a 
good grace, and might possibly have profit- 
ed by them but for Elsie’s next innocent 
remark. 

During her period of abstraction from the 
world she has been attentively studying the 
ease of butterflies before her, and reading 
the labels attached to each specimen. Now 
she breaks forth suddenly: 

“ Helen, I have an idea—a brilliant idea. 
Look at these exquisite creatures, and com- 
pare them with the miserable imitations of 
butterflies which young ladies sometimes 
sport at fancy balls. What could be more 
gorgeous than a genuine Butterfly Ball—a 
fancy ball, you know, at which each guest 
should appear in a costume actually and 
minutely copied from a real butterfly—or 
moth? Just look. What could be more 
gorgeous for a dowager than this Antiopa? 


a 
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Fancy the robe of maroon velvet edged| Elsie has no time to laugh at her own 


th embroidery of black and gold, with 


pond of vivid blue. Or this Asterius, with 
Pi wings of invisible brown edged with 
ni ‘yellow and blue and orange. Here 
‘. one of the darkest possible green, shading 
tn brown above and to light green below, 
nd delicately bordered with bright orange. 
Then this tan-colored beauty 
call it?—with the 


vou primrose streaks 


cu 
llow spots—superb! Then, for the youn- 
uests, look at 

vale green wings faintly streaked with 
most delicate buff; this Deiopeia bella, 
with its lower wings of soft pink, and up- 
per ones of the palest straw-color speckled 
black. Can’t you faney the dress 


with 


a 
I 


of course, upon the shoulders? Then this lit- 
tle woodland fairy, all pale green and wood- 


color; this Pieris rape, of a green so faint 


it isn’t white, with spots of buff as pale as 


| 


Polyphemus, | 
lved with dark gray, and the purple and | 


this lunar moth, with | 


bull, for, before the words are well out of 
her mouth, two hands have descended, one 
on each side of her, and caught up the but- 
terfly case, which they close with a bang, 
and whisk away over her head. Elsie 
looks up in amaze to find Helen and me 
stifling with laughter, while Harry stalks 
away with a brow of thunder, bearing his 
precious casket in his arms. 

“What have I done?” gasps Elsie, with 
eyes of fright. “What is it? What did I 
say ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” says Helen, 
as well as she can speak for laughing. “He 


}is a harmless maniac, I assure you: that is 
the conclusion at which all our friends here 


- c : 2 | 
rose silk skirt and gauze tunic, with wings, 


have arrived. He frightens them nearly 
out of their senses by his antics during the 
first few days, but they have concluded now 


that there is no harm in him if he is prop- 


}erly managed.” 
that you stop to consider whether, after all, | 


the green; this—oh, look at this lovely creat- 


ure! What do you call it ?”—turning up ap- 
nealing eyes to Harry as she speaks. “The 
» covered up that I can’t read it.” 


i 
label 1S S¢ 


‘ Saturnia io,” says Harry, briefly, and El- | 


sie goes on: 


iis 3 
“Look at it, with its wings the color of— 


of—what shallI say? Of weak, very weak 
chocolate, only chocolate was never so ex- 
quisitely shaded 
the purple eye is set in the midst of the most 
vivid yellow, and the colors so wonderfully 
brought out by the black curving lines in 
he yellow, and the one white point in the 
uurple. Could any thing be lovelier?” 

I glanced at Harry. His face was rapid- 
ly darkening as he listened to her innocent 
prattle. Did she, perchance, fancy that she 
would flatter him by her interest in his 
treasures? Deluded soul, if she did! 
en, however, laughed as she said: 

“T suppose you intend to have a few men 
at your fancy ball, but you will hardly con- 
demn them to trail about in robes of em- 
broidered velvet, or flutter in tunics of 
spe ckled gauze. 
something of an incumbrance, too. 
are you going to provide for them ?” 


the lower wings, where | 


“But what did Ido?” gasps Elsie again, 
very little re-assured by this statement of 
affairs. 

“Nothing, my dear, absolutely nothing,” 
says Helen, still laughing. “Only treated 
his gods with profane levity. Bugs and 
fancy balls!’ I should have warned you, my 
dear, that such an association of ideas is sufti- 
cient to drive Harry to frenzy. Unless you 
treat his specimens with more respect in fu- 
ture, you may look for a frequent repetition 
of such little scenes.” 

“T will try to remember,” says Elsie, hum- 


| bly, and then laughs away the tear that 


| heretofore. 


twinkled for a moment in the corner of her 
beautiful eye. 
IV, 
During the first week of Elsie’s stay with 
us things went on in much the same way as 
Harry was off, as usual, morn- 


| ing, noon, and night, on his collecting tours, 


Hel- | 


or so deeply engrossed in setting, classify- 
ing, and cataloguing his specimens as to 
have no time left to devote to our guest. 


This by no means surprised us, well versed 


| a3 we were in his ways; but the effect which 


They might find their wings | 
How | 


“They ?” says Elsie, brightly. “Oh! they | 


shall be beetles, to be sure. Look at these 
gorgeous fellows in this case. Could mor- 


tal man ask more than to be clad like one of | 


these? 


Here is one brave in smooth, glit- | 


tering, blue-green armor, and another all} 


shimmering in purple and scarlet. If that 
be too gorgeous, look at this fellow in black 


picked out with green, modest yet elegant. | 


Here is one in a livery of blue and green 
with yellow stripes. State-prisony? Very 
well, then, what do you say to this funny 
fat bug with green wings and the dull crin- 
son breastplate on his back—” 


| 
| 


it might have upon Elsie’s mind did trouble 
us slightly. She was very bright and very 
sweet, but now and then we fancied that 
we detected a wistful glance cast toward 
one of the many corners which Harry had 
pre-empted, therein to deposit his stores of 
collections and tools, or even toward the 
solemn and abstracted face of Harry him- 
self as he bent over his work, unmindful of 
our presence or conversation. We did our 
best for her, sadly conscious as we were 
that our best was quite thrown away while 
science incarnate still turned his face from 
her. Ishall never forget the afternoon when 
Harry’s reserve was broken through at last— 
the afternoon when Elsie, for the first time, 
began to appreciate our Harry as he really 
was. 
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We went out to drive that afternoon, all 
four of us, for a wonder. It was not often 
that we could coerce Harry into joining us 
in any civilized form of amusement. When 
we did succeed we generally found that we 
might as. well have left him at home. In 
the first place, he was too much absorbed in 
looking out for specimens to pay any atten- 
tion to us; in the second, the sight of a rare 
worm, a new butterfly, or a particularly hid- 
eous bug was sufficient to send him tum- 


bling heels over head out of the wagon and | 


across the fields. After this we saw no more 
of him until, at some late hour, he arrived, 
torn, dusty, and dishevelled, at our door, 
beaming with joy or cast down by disap- 


pointment, according as he had or had not | 


succeeded in his chase. This time, however, 
he seemed disposed to conduct himself in a 
more rational manner. Elsie was so full of 
awe and reverence, so brimming over with 
bright pertinent questions in regard to his 
favorite topic, so ready with wonder and ad- 
miration at all the items of information which 
he deigned to impart, that for fully an hour 
she succeeded in chaining his attention com- 
pletely—a fact which filled Helen and me 
with unqualified amazement. It was the 
first, absolutely the first, time that we had 
ever known Harry to regard with aught but 
contempt any thing feminine which did not 
bear after its name the magic sign of Q. 
So engrossed was I in observing this natu- 
ral phenomenon that I quite forgot to note 
the direction in which I was driving, until 
recalled to my senses by Helen’s queries 
upon the subject. Then I awakened sud- 
denly to the conviction that I had not the 
faintest idea where we were, that I had no 
idea in what direction home lay, and that, 
moreover, a thunder-storm was rapily com- 
ing up and threatening to deluge us. 

A hasty consultation was held, resulting 
in the suggestion on Helen’s part that 
Harry should climb a tree and endeavor 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the country, 
and thus ascertain the direction in which 
we ought to proceed. Harry accordingly 
“shinned” up a great oak which stood by 
the side of the road, with the ease and dex- 
terity which much practice in the pursuit 
of specimens had produced—shinned up, 
but seemed in no wise inclined to come down 
again. Meanwhile we sit in suspense and 
perplexity, while the black clouds climb 
higher and higher over the sky. 

“He can’t have hung himself up there by 
accident, can he?” says Helen, and then es- 
says a shrill but feeble little call, which pro- 
duces no response. 

“Harry! hi, Harry!” I shout in my turn. 
“Are youupthere? Doyousee any thing ?” 

“See ? of course I see,” comes back, quer- 
ulously, from the tree. “Don’t bother a 
fellow just now. I’m trying to—” 

The voice ceases abruptly, and we sit in 








| silence, while a low, shivering breeze creeys 

moaning over the hills, and the green leayes 
grow ghastly in the lurid light which spreads 
litself over the landscape. A drop of rain 
plashes down. 





“ arry ? ‘ a) * the ° 

| Harry ’” T shout again; “are you neyer 
coming ?” 
“ug ; > ‘ rae! Yar ® 

Coming? Oh yes! I’ve got him now, 
and he is—” 
| “Upon my word, he’s been stopping to 
|hunt specimens!” cries Helen, as Harry 
| swings himself into sight amid the ] 
| branches. 
| “Where are we?’ I cry. “Did you seo 
| 
| 
| 





ealy 


any landmarks ?” 
“Um-m-m,” is the only reply which we 
can extort from Harry, and we stare at him 
in amazement. 

As he nears the ground we notice a euri- 
ous appearance about his mouth. Either he 
is sprouting horns, or— 

“Harry,” cries Helen, sharply, “what is 
that thing in your mouth ?” 

Harry’s hands are free by this time, and 
| he calmly removes from between his lips a 
| huge beetle, whose long black horns are the 
objects which we have seen. 

“A beetle,” he says, regarding it tenderly 


—“a Lucanus dama, a splendid fellow ; the 


| finest I have ever seen.” 

He is proceeding to dilate upon his eap- 

| ture, regardless of looks of horror, but I in- 

| terrupt him ruthlessly, for the wind is rush- 
ing through the branches with a noise like 

| the roar of Niagara, and the thunder is rum- 
bling and muttering around us. 

“The landinarks, Harry—did you see any 
llandmarks? Where are we ?” j 
| Harry looks dazed. 
| « Upon my word, I quite forgot to look!” 
he cries, with an expression of such profound 
contrition that Elsie bursts into a peal of 
merry laughter, and even Helen smiles in 
spite of her vexation. 

Fortunately a man who passes just at 
this point is able to tell us of our where- 
abouts, as well as to point out an inn where 
we can take shelter until the shower is over. 
Helen keeps a watchful eye upon Harry and 
Elsie—we both do, in fact—but can detect 
nothing but a deep interest on her part in 
all that he says and does; a patronizing 
attention on his, which would well become 
an ancient pedagogue toward a pupil of ten- 
der years. Really, I should hardly be sur- 
prised were he to pat her on the head, or 
sall her “my dear,” so fatherly and scholar- 
ly is his bearing toward her. Before this 
extremity is reached, however, the rain has 
ceased, and we set forth on our way once 
more. 

We are nearly home, are just driving, in 
fact, through the cluster of Irish hovels 
which herald our approach to the village, 
when a shout from Harry attracts my at- 
tention. 
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” he cries, wildly—“ stop! stop! let 
me get out for a moment!” 

His ery is hardly necessary, for before I 
ean draw up he has tumbled out pell-mell, 
has caught up some object from the road, 
has tossed it under the seat, and sprung in 
after it. What the object is I can not see, 

iy whole attention having been absorbed 

- my efforts to stop the horses. Helen is 
sn ‘ jual ignorance, but a group of ragged 
children have been more fortunate. The air 
inds with their eestatie shouts. 

“Hi! hi! mate fur dinner the day! 
mate fur dinner!” 

“No, no; the gintlemon ’ll have a foine 
t o’ soup afther his ride.” 
“Hi! hi! that ain’t your’n, 
That’s our’n. Give it back!” 
Women rush to the doors and windows; 
n toss up their hats and shout, or stare 
We turn to Elsie for explanation, 
but find none. Her face is rigid in its pre- 
ternatural gravity; her very dimples are 
stiffened into immobility; only her eyes— 
those great lustrous eyes—are dancing and 
sparkling like mad things under her arch- 
ing brows, and her lips twitch faintly 
she meets our inquiring gaze. 

“Take out the bundles, Mike,” I say, as 
we reach the house, for our drive has been 
utilized to the extent of a few purchases. 

Mike proceeds to obey with his usual ex- 
pression of stolidity; but suddenly a wild 
expression flashes across his face—a look of 
wonder and incredulity not unmixed with 
disgust. He pauses, hesitates, thrusts his 
hand cautiously under the seat, and draws 
out—a dead puppy, which he holds out at 
arms-length by one claw for our contem- 
plation, while he inquires: “ An’ sure, Mis- 
ther Grey, what ’ll I do wid this ?” 

The murder is out. Elsie sits down upon 
the lower step, and fairly doubles up with 
laughter. Helen stands like a statue of 
disgust, staring alternately at Harry and 
the puppy. As for me, I am simply dazed, 
and stare helplessly from one to the other 
of the surrounding group. Harry settles 
the question by catching the puppy from 
Mike’s hand and disappearing around the 
corner of the house, while the rest of us 
lose ourselves in conjectures as to what he 
can possibly want with it. 

Elsie comes down to tea with her face 
brimming with fun. 

“Helen, my dear,” she says (Harry is late, 
as usual), “ your brother must be a very hu- 
mane person.” 

“No doubt,” says Helen; “but what in- 
spired you with that conviction ?” 

“T have just seen him,” says Elsie, “ from 
my window, digging a small grave in a se- 
cluded corner of the garden. The mystery 
is solved, my dear. He brought the puppy 
home to give it a Christian burial. I don’t 
know whether he read the service over it 
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| or not, but I dare say he did. The proceed- 
| ing may seem futile, but is certainly as beau- 
| tiful as it is unique.” 
Harry smiled when our solution of the 
| mystery reached his ears, but positively de- 
clined to state what inscription he proposed 
| to put upon the head-stone of his little grave. 
| We visited it a day or two later, but became 
| speedily conscious of an “ancient and fish- 
like smell? which forbade our nearer ap- 
| proach. Harry, however, whose olfactories 


appeared to be constructed upon a different 
| principle from ours, haunted the spot with 


| touching persistency. 

Let me put the end of this episode in as 
| few words as I may. A week or so later 
| Harry appeared bearing in triumph sundry 
pretty little orange and black beetles. He 
exhibited them to each of us in turn, care- 
fully keeping to leeward of us, however. 
We admired them, as in duty bound, and 
they were pretty. We inquired whence they 
came. The mystery was solved: the weath- 
er was hot; the puppy’s grave was shallow; 
the puppy was a puppy no longer, but a 
Let us draw a veil 


| 


| 


| beetle manufactory. 
| over the scene. 

Helen, as you may suppose, had not failed 
to sound Elsie as to the kind and degree of 
her liking for Frank Avery. 

“My dear,” she said to me, as a result of 
her investigations, “I am convinced that 
Miss Montague was right, after all. Ifyou 
could but hear Elsie speak of Frank Avery, 
and then catch herself up suddenly with 
the most delicious little blush, which would 
fairly madden him if he saw it! I begin to 
| believe that your idea was the right one, 
after all. The girl never knew what sci- 
ence is in a practical form, and the cure will 
be effectual, though sharp.” 

“And Harry ?” I asked. 

“Ah! Harry is safe enough,” laughed Hel- 
en. “He likes Elsie well enough, but, after 
all, it is not the real Elsie he cares for, so 
much as the pupil Elsie. He likes to in- 
struct her, to patronize her; but his heart 
is quite safe—never fret about that. Anew 
worm would eclipse her any day.” 

I was not quite so sure. I flattered my- 
self that I knew men better than Helen did, 
and, under the circumstances, I did not at 
all like the present aspect of affairs. If El- 
sie had been a free agent, it would have been 
a different thing; but committed to us, as 
she in a manner was, as a sacred trust, I look- 
ed upon the studies which she had taken up 
under Harry’s direction, the collecting tours 
which they made together, their long confi- 
dential talks and discourses, as dangerous 
and alarming inthe extreme. The talks, to 
be sure, were all about beetles and larva, 
chrysalids and pups, coleoptera and lepidop- 
tera, and other such unromantic topics; but 
isn’t Cupid quite eapable of making a weap- 
on of a mosquito’s sting, or felling a man 
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with a horny-shelled beetle, if other missiles 
fail? Somehow Helen and I seemed to have 
exchanged characters. Whereas I had at 
first advocated Elsie’s coming, while Helen 
objected to it; it was now I who feared, and 
Helen who laughed at my scruples. 


¥, 

Elsie’s visit was drawing to a close, much 
to my relief, I must confess. So far as I 
knew, affairs between Harry and herself 
stood precisely as they had done all along; 
but who can tell what a woman is really at? 
Harry had behaved himself tolerably well 
during her stay with us. Once or twice he 
had forgotten himself so far as to lose a 
snake or two about the house, horned toads 
had been found in the beds, and the house 
had now and then been pervaded by fearful 
odors, When Harry had accidentally over- 
looked the fact that specimens will not keep 
forever, especially in a temperature of eighty 
to ninety degrees Fahrenheit. These were 
but trifles, however—to us who were accus- 
tomed to them, at least. If the effect on 
Elsie’s mind were any deeper, she at least 
did not betray the fact, as I had fervently 
hoped that she would. 

The last night of Elsie’s visit had come. 
We were preparing to enjoy it—Helen, El- 
sie, and I—in a sensible way, with music 
and pleasant talk, with the windows wide 
open, and fresh little breezes coming and 
going through the cool darkness, laden with 
scents of heliotrope and mignonette, when 
Harry suddenly appeared among us. He 
was evidently, late as was the hour, arrayed 
for one of his collecting tours, but bore, in 
addition to his usual accoutrements, three 
articles which caused Elsie to open her eyes, 
though to Helen and me their meaning was 
patent enough. These were asmall lantern 
of the sort known as “bull’s-eye,” a paint- 
brush, and a quart bottle filled with a sticky 
and abominable mixture which gave forth 
a particularly villainous smell. 

“ Now, Harry,” cried Helen, as she caught 
sight of him, “you are not going to—just 
this last night.” 

“This last night is the very point, for 
she'll not have another chance soon,” said 
Harry. ‘“ Will you go, Miss Elsie ?” 

“Go where?” asked Elsie, looking back 
and forth from one to the other, dubious, 
but evidently inclining to Harry’s scheme, 
whatever it might be. 

“Sugaring,” replies Harry, enigmatically. 

“Oh, certainly!” cries Elsie, springing to 
her feet; but Helen remonstrates. 

“Now, Harry, thisistoomuch! You will 
take her into all sorts of dreadful places, 
and cover her all over with that horrible 
stuff—you know you will! Just smell it, 
Elsie.” 

Elsie applies her nose daintily to the bot- 
tle, but withdraws ithastily. Harry laughs. 








“ Evidently you are not a moth, Miss Fl. 
sie. They find it delicious. What is it? 
Oh! only rum, sour lager, molasses, sugar, 
and asafctida—that’s all, I assure yon, 
Nothing to object to in the least, you see, 
You just apply it with a brush to the trunks 
of as many of the trees as you please, sit 
down and wait a reasonable length of time, 
turn on the bull’s-eye, and there you are— 
there the moths are, rather—and you can 
catch them at your leisure while they are 
feasting. Will you come?” j 

“Don’t!” says Helen. 

“Do!” says Harry. 

“T will,” says Elsie, and goes. 

We sit at home waiting. An hour, two 
hours have passed. 

“There is no use in looking at your 
watch,” says Helen, in the pauses of her 
music, as she sees me striving in vain to de- 
cipher the figures upon its face by the light 
of the hall lamp which faintly illuminates 
the parlor. ‘“ When Harry goes out sugar- 
ing he never returns home before midnight.” 

The words are hardly out of her mouth 
when a clatter of feet is heard upon the pi- 
azza, and Harry rushes in. We look for El- 
sie to follow him, but in vain. 

“Where is Elsie?” we cry, simultaneously, 
but Harry checks the words upon our lips. 

“A candle, Helen!” he cries. “Mine was 
too short; burned out just as I was about to 
sapture a splendid specimen. Elsie? Oh! 
I left her down there under the great oak- 
treewhileIcamein. She’sallright. Don’t 
worry.” 

“You are sure you can find Elsie again ?” 
Helen says, as she lights the fresh candle. 

“Sure? I should think so,” says Harry. 
“Do you suppose I have been prowling about 
these woods all these months to get lost in 
them now ?” 

“T suppose not,” says Helen, dubiously, 
but Harry is off before she can utter an extra 
word of caution. 

The hours crawl on. It is eleven, it is 
half past eleven, it is twelve. As for me, I 
am worked up into a painful state of nerv- 
ousness and anxiety. Even Helen is un- 
easy. I can tell by the mechanical way in 
which she plays that she is listening to ev- 
erysoundoutside. Now and then she breaks 
off abruptly, and walks in an elaborately 
careless way to the window to peer out wist- 
fully into the darkness. Just as twelve 
o’clock strikes, however, our minds are re- 
lieved. The front-door opens, a bright ray 
of light from Harry’s lantern dances in, fol- 
lowed by Harry, serene, radiant, and— 
alone. 

We start to our feet together. 

“Harry, where is Elsie?” 

“Harry, where is Elsie ?” 

Harry looks around in mild surprise. 

“Elsie 1—Miss Elsie?” he says. “ Why, 
isn’t she here ?” 
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Another instant and he has struck his | letter contains the news of wnt r engagement 
hand upon his forehead with an expression | to Frank Avery. Harry starts when he 
ff dismay, and rushed out of the house. | he sars it, and I fancy that he looks a little 
Helen bursts into a hysterical laugh, then blank, but the next moment he is, or ap- 
ies up the lantern which he has} pears to be, as deeply engrossed in his spec- 
dropped, and we hasten after him. | imens as if no Elsie had ever crossed his 
“Depend upon it,” she says, “ he has nev- | path. 
er thought of her from the time he came in | VI. 
for that candle. He found a moth on his | Six months later Harry is away in the in- 
vay back, no doubt, and forgot all about | terior of South America with a scientific ex- 
‘sie. Poor child! poor child !” | pedition to which he has been appointed 
ee. hope she is cured of her scientific ma- entomologist. 
”T say, grimly. “So your pretty friend is married,” he 
“My dear Fred, she was cured long ago. | writes, in reply to Helen’s announcement. 
This is only the last straw,” says Helen, | “It is a pity, a great pity. She had a won- 
laughing. } derful eye for beetles, and a very pretty 
We find Elsie, as Helen predicted, just | ti aste in worms and larve. I really think 
e Harry left her two hours ago. A sore- | the at she might, if she would, have become 
mp and crumpled-up Elsie she looks, as | one of the very few women who have at- 
we come upon her, but her eyes are dancing | tained to scientific eminence. Ishall always 
as she looks up at us. retain an affectionate and pleasing remem- 
“Tt was very interesting to watch Harry’s | brance of her. As a proof of this fact [have 
lantern dancing about like a will-o’-the-| immortalized her by bestowing her name 
wisp,” abe says, as we bear her back in tri- | upon a hitherto unknown carrion - beetle 
unph—* very interesting indeed, but after | which I have been fortunate enough to dis- 
a while it became just a little monotonous, | cover—Silpha elsia, I call it—” 
I thought I would find my way back Helen paused at this point and looked 
by myself. Unluckily the mixture which | at me. 
Harry spread upon the trees seemed to have “Well,” she said, after a moment, “if he 
as potent an attraction for me as for the | had been a botanist, and named a flower aft- 
moths. After blundering against about | er her—” 
twenty of the trunks which he had paint- “Or an astronomer, and named a star—” 
ed I gave it up as a bad job, and sat down “Or a poet, and dedicated a poem—” 
to wait for ‘something to turn up.’” “Or a musician, and dedicated a sym- 
A distant sound of hallooing through the | phony—” 
woods tells us that Harry is still searching, “Or even a captain, and named a ship 
vaguely but wildly. As for me, I confess | after her, it would have been all right. 
that Ltake a fiendish pleasure in the sound, | Though the idea of Elsie and carrion-beetles 
and unless the same feeling prevails, in a| does seem slightly incongruous, I suppose, 
greater or less degree, in Helen’s mind, I| upon the whole, the principle is the same.” 
can in no wise account for her failure to re- “ eee I said. 
ply to the shouts. 
Ishould judge that it is somewhere about . Q 
two o'clock that Harry, having entered by THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS 
the window which I considerately left open T is generally conceded in this country 
for him, rouses me by a knock at my door. that women are better fitted than their 
“T can’t find her!” is his communication, | brothers to guide and instruct the minds 
in tones of horror. of young children. A certain Michigan su- 
“Can’t find whom ?” I retort, composedly. | perintendent says, “In visiting schools of 
“Elsie? Oh, Elsie’s been in bed for hours, | small children taught by gentlemen I have 
and you had better follow her example. | been reminded of the condition of young 
Isn’t it enough for you to be prowling about | children in the families of widowers.” And 
the woods until this hour of the night, with- | in looking over a score of school reports 
out disturbing other people’s innocent slum- | from different parts of the country I find 
bers when you come in ?” the common verdict is that “female teach- 
Without further ado I shut the door in|ers are the most faithful, active, and suc- 
his face, and chuckle to myself as I think | cessful.” It is said that women teachers 
of the sensations with which he must look | are often preferred by superintendents be- 
forward to his next meeting with Elsie. I cause they are more willing to comply with 
have not reckoned upon the natural se-| established regulations, and less likely to 
quence of events, however, which is that | ride headstrong hobbies; and some persons 
Harry oversleeps himself the next morning, | declare that teaching is woman’s special mis- 
and comes down precisely ten minutes after | sion, and insist that the whole field should 
the train has whirled Elsie away. I am a|be left open to her without competition. 
little disappointed, I confess, but perhaps | On the other hand, in Massachusetts, where 
it is better as it is, especially as her next |seven-cighths of the public-school teachers 
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are women, it is sometimes thought that the 
interests of education have suffered by the 
too great surrender of the work to one sex. 
In a number of districts in Pennsylvania 
great prejudice exists against women teach- 


ers. ‘They are accused of being “ lazy,” and | 


not able to control their refractory, half- 
civilized scholars; and in these places men 
of little culture are employed, merely be- 
cause they are men. But whatever the rea- 
sons may be, the number of women teach- 
ers is constantly increasing in America, and 
their importance growing to be more fully 
acknowledged. ‘The statistics of normal 
schools show how rapidly the work of edu- 
cation is passing into the hands of women. 
In 1875 a class of twelve young women and 
two young men was graduated from the 
Normal School at Westtield, Massachusetts, 
and the next day the State Normal School 
at New Britain, Connecticut, sent out a class 
of twenty young women and two young men. 

The custom of employing women only 
through the summer months, and men in 
the long winter terms, is fast disappearing, 
though it still lingers in certain localities, 
as in Maine. But to understand what prog- 
ress women have made we have only to go 
back to the early days of the republic. Fe- 
male education was then not far advanced 
beyond the rule laid down by a writer of 
the thirteenth century—‘“ the knowing how 
to pray to God, to love man, and to knit and 
sew’—though, to be sure, according to the 
early statutes, female teachers were required 
to “teach the English language grammatic- 
ally and the rudiments of arithmetic.” The 
qualifications of both sexes were, however, 
very meagre, and the spelling-book was al- 
most the only kind of printed book known 
to the school-room of those days. Girls had 
then small chance to cultivate their minds, 
for often only the boys of a family were sent 
to school, the reasons given being that in 
winter girls could not walk so far, and in 
summer they must help their mothers. The 
school-houses were as primitive as the in- 
structors. One of the first school-houses 
rected in Maine was built like a logging 
camp, without windows, but with the gable 
ends open, and the only way of ingress for 
both master and scholars was by climbing 
up on a stile at one end and jumping down 
into the school-room. The boys were dress- 
ed like the girls, and were taught to knit 
garters, and very young scholars were mer- 
cifully provided with pillows for their sleepy 
heads. Then, of course, there were early 
private schools and academies in the larger 
towns and cities, where young ladies were 
taught the accomplishments of the day, in- 
cluding “the elegant art of writing.” The 
Dame Schools, which are now known here 
only by tradition, still exist in England, 
much to the grief of the school officials, 
who complain that parents send their lit- 





tle ones irregularly to these apologies fyy 
schools, and thus evade the laws of the 
School Board. They are often kept by some 
Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon, who has a little 
shop with gingerbread and tape for sale: 
and in the window, by the side of thes: 
tempting wares, a sign is displayed, annoy). 
cing that “a school is kept here.” Shep. 
stone’s lines— 
“In every village, marked with little spire, 
Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fam, 
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 
A matron old whom we school-mistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame” 








might apply to the present day in England: 
while Young America, so scornful of all rel. 
ics of the past, has forgotten that he ever 
went to a Dame School, and was pinned to 
an old woman’s apron while he said his Jet. 
ters. The nearest approach we now have 
to the traditionary dame is the eccentric 
spinster, the graduate of some old and re- 
spectable seminary, who “keeps” a small 
private school for girls. When her pupils 
wish to take the shortest road to her good 
graces they discourse upon missionaries, for, 
ten to one, she is a second Mrs. Jellyby, even 
to her distracted-looking wardrobe; and 
when she is uncommonly absent-minded, 
her girls quietly nod at each other, and 
whisper, “ Borrioboola-Gha.” 

Woman has won her present position in 
the public schools from beginnings as small 
as the grain of mustard seed. In Barnar(’s 
Rhode Island Report for 1845, he says that 
in all the schools he visited, or from which 
returns were received, out of Providence 
(and excepting the primary departments of 
a few central districts), he found only six 
female teachers, and that, with the above 
exceptions, there could not have been more 
than twice that number employed in the 
whole State. His successor, who visited the 
same schools in 1861, found more than two 
hundred female teachers; but he thought 
two-thirds of those taught by men, even 
then, would have been better taught and 
disciplined by women. In 1837 there were 
in Massachusetts 3591 female teachers, and 
in 1848 their number had swelled to 5510. 
This increase Horace Mann considered a 
great reform, believing women much better 
adapted to the work. In 1870, according to 
the census, about seventy-four per cent. of 
all the teachers in the United States were 
women. In New England the excess of 
women teachers over men is very great; but 
in most of the Western and also in the South- 
ern States there is a smaller percentage. 
In Maine the proportion in summer is about 
ninety-seven per cent., and in winter only 
fifty-five per cent.; in Vermont nearly ninety 
per cent. of the teachers are women through- 
out the year; and in New York about sixty- 
seven per cent. In New York city more 
than ninety per cent. of the teachers are 
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en, and in other large cities the pre- 
nonderance of women men very 
great. No doubt the economy of employing | 
yromen as teachers goes far to explain their | employ more men than women, pay the same 
rapid increase, but their wages as well as | salary for the same work to both sexes; and 
! eir numbers have also steadily increased. | Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona report the same 
t is recorded that Polly Hovey, one of the | custom. Nevada, which supports but few 
grst female teachers in Maine, was paid, in | schools, pays her teachers $100 56 per month ; 
792, $1 50 per week. In Iowa, at one time, | and in Arizona, where the schools are all of 
two women taught for $429 a month, though | a primary grade, and the larger portion of 
the average salary of women teachers in the children of Mexican birth, teachers are 
iat State was $7 64 per month. Even men | paid from $100 to $125 per month. Of late 
ere not very liberally paid in old times, | the hard times have caused a reduction in 
in Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1650, a | teachers’ salaries, and this seems to many un- 
| just. One indignant superintendent cries: 


yol-master was hired for one year for 
23/), and allowed “2s. a head for keeping the |“ Why should retrenchment begin at teach- 
: h- 


the public schools should in all cases receive 
the same compensation as men for like serv- 
A few of the Southern States, which 


over is 


ik es. 


It is mentioned in one of the 


ary -herd.” 


Massachusetts Normal School Reports that 


one of the young men graduates received, 


nhe entered upon his career, $13 a month, 
By-the-way, that 
old custom of “ boarding round” is general- | 


and “ boarded round.” 


ly supposed to have died out; but it is still 


i 


in vogue in many places, and in at least one | 
}upon us, especially if we credit the state- 
}ment of a certain Commissioner of Educa- 
| tion, who says, “ Thousands of our schools 


district in Pennsylvania all the teachers re- 
ceive $15 a month and board in this man- 
ner. Who but the victim himself can de- 
scribe the miseries of “ boarding round” in 
rambling country villages—of living for a 


week or month on tea and pie, and then only | 


exchanging the bill of fare for pie and tea; 
of sleeping under leaky roofs, upon pillows 
which the rains and snows of heaven bedew ; 


. ° ° ~ 2 | 
of shivering in breakfast-rooms, where, if a 


drop of water fall upon the table-cloth, 
though the stove be in close proximity, it is 


instantly frozen? And yet the physical dis- 


comforts are often the least of the homeless | 
Bishop’s 


To return to wages, certain male gradu- | 


teacher's triais. 


ates of the Bridgewater Normal School, who 
began with $25 or $30 a month, including 


board, now receive $3200 a year, and a few | 
$4000; and salaries of women graduates | 


have increased in the same proportion. To 
sure, there is too often a lamentable 
difference between the sexes in respect to 
wages; but women, at least those employ- 
ed in cities, undoubtedly earn more than 
they could obtain in other occupations. 
Probably few clerks or operatives earn, as 
do 900 teachers in Boston, $15 39 every week 
n the year, including ten weeks of vaca- 


l 
tion. 


be 


per month of men, for 1875, was $88 37; of 
women, $35 35. 
In Pennsylvania, men, $41 07; wom- 

In Ohio, men, $60; women, $44. 


In Michigan, men, $51 29; women, $28 19. | 
| 


But in some States, as in Iowa, the rule is 


becoming general to pay men and women | 


the same salary for the same grade of work. 

In the city of St. Louis no distinction is 

made between the sexes in fixing the teach- 

ers’ salaries; and the California Legislature 

of 1873 enacted that the female teachers in 
Vor. LVIT.—No. 340.—39 


time in the service. 


In Massachusetts the average salary | 


In Maine, men, $37 ; women, | 


ers’ salaries when fashion laughs at panics ? 

I have sometimes wondered what would 
happen if that indefatigable, overworked 
class, the school-teachers, should 
“strike.” Fancy the consternation that 
would seize the people from one end of the 
land to the other if the school-room doors 
were all closed, and the children let loose 


have a 


are little less than undisciplined juvenile 
mobs.” 

One complaint often brought against 
women teachers is that they stay so short a 
Mr. Francis Adams, in 
his Free School System of the United States, 
“As a matter quite of course women 
do not look to teaching as a life-long career. 
In England scarcely one in twenty of the 
female teachers reaches her tenth year of 
service. Of the female teachers trained at 
Stortford it has been ascertained 
that the average school life was under five 
years.” Per contra, a writer on women as 
teachers, in the Cyclopedia of Education, ex- 
plains their success by the “ fact that wom- 
en pursue teaching more as a steady em- 


says: 


| ployment, while there are but few young 


men in elementary schools who are not look- 
ing forward to more lucrative and more in- 
fluential occupations.” Those who contend 
that teaching with women is apt to be a 
temporary resort more than with men, have 
only to look about them to become con- 
vinced of their mistake. Almost any New 
Englander can count among his personal 
acquaintances women who have taught 
from fifteen to thirty years, and who will 
probably die in the harness. One of the 
Boston teachers—a single woman—died re- 
cently, after teaching in one of the primary 
schools for forty years. Colonel Higginson, 
when a member of the school committee in 
Newport, Rhode Island, stated in the Wom- 
an’s Journal that the whole number of wom- 
en teachers employed in that city was thir- 


| ty-five, and of these, ten had served from 
|twelve to twenty-one years, the average 


term of service being eight-seventeen years, 
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while the average term of the five male 
teachers was three-eight years. And he 
gives the results of a good deal of observa- 
tion, as follows: ‘‘ Women, when they teach 
public schools, usually continue teaching 
for an indefinite period, unless they are 
married ; but men usually leave that occu- 
pation in a few years, whether they are mar- 
ried or not.” 

A certain Cincinnati school-teacher has 
announced that “ women were intended for 
wives and mothers, but school-teaching is a 
dead lock against both.” According to the 
reporter, he puts the case thus: “When a 
young woman commences to teach she loses 
nine chances in ten for marriage. If she 
teaches five years, her chances for marriage 
are but one in one hundred; and if she 
teaches ten years, her chances for marriage 
and good social position are but one in ten 
thousand.” This makes a good newspaper 
item; but I would refer “ Principal Dice” 
to the Newton (Massachusetts) School Re- 
port for 1876, in which the school officials 
wail over the loss of some of their most 
valuable teachers by marriage, and the fre- 
quent changes thus made necessary. “ Even 
mature age,” they exclaim, pathetically, “is 
no defense, and unless a class of our ladies 
emulate the self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Sisters of Charity, the full power of women 
in the school-room will not be felt.” But 
even marriage does not always (permanent- 
ly) interfere. Husbands and wives not in- 
frequently help each other in the school- 
room, and their own children are in the 
classes. Not long ago a veteran teacher— 
a widow with children—died at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, at the age of seventy-four. 
She had taught in that city forty years, and 
was in her school-room as usual two days 
before she died. 

In other countries, where the majority of 
teachers are men, changes, except for pro- 
motion, are almost unknown. Women are 
employed in the primary departments to a 
certain extent, but in Germany neither the 
government nor community consider wom- 
en fitted for teachers. They are accused 
of being too much under the influence of 
priests, of being too irritable, and having 
too little self-control, and it is thought that 
their influence tends to develop effeminacy 
in boys. But Horace Mann says, “ The union 
of gentleness and firmness [in German male 
teachers] leaves little to be desired.” The 
salaries are no higher than here, but old and 
worn-out teachers are entitled to a pension. 
In Belgium, where there is no compulsory 
education, and a large number of children 
receive no kind of instruction, the chief 
town of every province has a special sav- 
ings-bank for teachers, into which they are 
required to pay annually a certain pro- 
portion of their salary; and there, as in 
France, every teacher who is sixty years old, 


or has served thirty years, is entitled to . 
life pension, while the full pension of teach. 
ers is also paid to their widows and orphans 
till the latter have reached their sixteeyt) 
year. In Prussia every teacher contributes 
to the pension fund from one to two per 
cent. of his annual salary, besides one-half 
of his first year’s salary. Of late years the 
condition of teachers in Germany has im. 
proved. Colonel Waring, in his Bride of th, 
Rhine, says that the village teacher had one 
room and a salary of $40 or $50 a year not 
long ago; now he boasts several rooms and 
a small garden, while his salary has been 
advanced to $120 per annum, and ont of 
this small salary he often lays by a sum for 
his children, with an economy unknown tous, 

There is no doubt that our system of ro- 
tation in office is detrimental in many ways, 
A large number of our teachers seem deeply 
imbued with the migratory spirit of the na- 
tion, so constantly do they flit from school 


to school. Did the aborigines breathe a 
parting curse upon the soil from which they 
were driven, predicting too truly that all 
who should dwell upon their stolen lands 
should inherit their roving dispositions? 
As soon as one teacher gets his peculiar 
system into working order, and has learned 
to know his pupils, lo! his time is up, and 
there is nothing to do but to “move on;” 
and the same ground is to be gone over by 
his successor. On the other hand, a teacher, 
like any plant hemmed in by other plants, 
is apt to grow one-sided, instead of devel- 
oping a perfect whole, and both men and 
women grow pedagogic and narrow when 
their whole world is confined within the 
school-room walls. A teacher of long expe- 
rience once said to me, “ All teachers ought 
to give up their work occasionally and rest 
—let their thoughts flow into new channels, 
leave the dead history of the past, and find 
out what the world is doing to-day.” New 
teachers may bring fresh enthusiasm and 
fresh thoughts to the work, in contrast to 
those who have been plodding along in the 
same ruts for weary years. In Europe one 
purpose of the pensions is to induce old teach- 
ers to withdraw, and bring in fresh ones. 
Of course, in a country like Germany, 
where the profession of teacher assures to a 
man a high social position, he being regard- 
ed as an officer of the government, there is 
more inducement to stay in the service. 
Horace Mann wrote of our own teachers in 
1848: “Their social estimate not much sur- 
passes the pecuniary value set upon their 
services. The profession at large, while it 
enjoys but a measured degree of public re- 
spect, seems shut ont from all paths to for- 
tune or fame.” This sounds discouraging; 
but the social status of teachers is largely 
dependent upon the ideas which prevail in 
different localities. In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, the impression exists that teachers 


— 
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’ g; they 
- » spoken of with pity mingled with con- 
tempt, not because they are teachers, but | 
yecause they are obliged to teach. To be | 
cure, those ladies who teach private schools 

e somewhat differently regarded. The po- 
sition and persecution of this class at the 
South after the war are well known; even 
the “Crackers” despised a Yankee teacher. 
In New England a teacher is esteemed as 
highly as the members of any other profes- 
sion. and in the rural districts the teacher 
is often an object of wonder and veneration. 
Into remote country villages the school- 
ma’am earries the latest fashions, and the 
family which is happy enough to board “ the 
mistress” is accused of being “stuck up.” 
In a certain country church “down East” 
the organ boy threw the choir into a panic 
one Sunday by suddenly ceasing to “ blow 3” 
he was looking at the teacher's water-fall. 
The “sallow-faced, gray-eyed school-mis- 
tress” from Boston, who figures in one of 
Bret Harte’s California sketches, moves 
among the rough mining population like 
the heroine of Longfellow’s verse, 


be inferior in social standing; 


“‘Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks,” 

“Profane Bill,” the stage-driver, gives her 
half the coach to herself, instead of offering 
her the box seat as usual, because he has an 
unfortunate habit of “cussin’ on up grades ;” 
a gambler, who once silently rode with her 
in the same coach, afterward threw a de- 
canter at the head of a friend for mention- 
ing her name in a bar-room; and the parents 
of her pupils “ worshipped the priestess from 
afar.” To turn from this sketch to a little 
story of Jean Ingelow’s, called Emily's Am- 
bition, is to be transported to a different 
world. The heroine of this story was ap- 
prenticed as a pupil-teacher, but became 
dissatisfied and “pined to be a lady”’—in 
other words, a milliner. “TI shall have to 
work very hard,” she soliloquized, “and 
what shall I be? Why, nothing but a 
teacher; and what a common, vulgar sort 
of trade that seems!” And Miss Emily’s 
teacher tried in vain to quell her “ craving 
unbition” by reminding her that teachers 
can not “earn their bread without scatter- 
ing blessings wherever they go.” 

The whole army of school-teachers need 
this last thought to cheer and inspire them 
on their thorny road. When we consider 
that the elementary school is the only col- 
lege reached by the masses, we can see what 
a responsibility rests upon our women teach- 
ers, and that their opportunities for scatter- 
ing blessings are unbounded. It is claimed 
that the frightful number of ignorant and 
unprincipled voters in this country is owing 
to the inefficiency of the lower schools ; and 
yet it is doubtless true that the moral at- 
mosphere of the schools is better than that 





ofa large majority of American homes. But 
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the influence of the school-mistress on the 
republic is not to be estimated in a few 
words in a paper like this. Women may 
sigh through long years to come for the bal- 
lot-box, forgetting how large a share she 
has not only in the family, but in the school- 
room, in training the coming man, teaching 
him to love the truth, and pointing out the 
path of a noble, upright, and fearless man- 
hood. Surely the votes of the women are 


deposited in every ballot-box-in the land by 
every manly hand that has been led by 
feminine influences, at home or school, to 
love justice and purity in high places. 


A DAY WITH DOCTOR SARAH. 


A DOZEN ladies were taking luncheon 
with Mrs. Harry Epps, of Murray Hill. 
That little matron’s luncheons are always 
ideal woman’s parties. This especial morn- 
ing, for example. 

There was plenty of space and sunshine 
in the pretty pale-tinted rooms. No great 
pictures nor distracting array of bric-a-brac. 
Nobody wanted to climb into regions of high 
art, or to admire—the day was too warm. 
There were flowers instead, flowers every 
where; a vine waving in at the bay-win- 
dow. From the other windows you could 
hear the rustle of the trees of Central Park, 
and catch glimpses of slopes of grass there, 
of a clump of dark cedars at the base of a 
sunny hill, of a hedge of wistaria—a mass 
of snaky black arms holding up purple 
blooms. 

Inside there was a clear feminine softness 
in the very atmosphere; the dishes on the 
table were feebly sweetish in flavor, and so 
was the talk. There was much good feeling 
and culture shown in the conversation of 
these delicate, low-voiced women; but an 
idea, naked and freshly born into the world, 
would have been as out of place if dragged 
into sight at Mrs. Epps’s luncheon table as 
a man, or a greasy joint, or the Archangel 
Michael with his flaming sword. 

At least that was Doctor Sarah Coyt’s 
opinion as she sat in moody silence, listen- 
ing to the soft ripple of talk about her. If 
there was one thing of which Doctor Sarah 
had a full supply, it was ideas. She kept a 
stock of them, as David did of pebbles, and 
was perpetually slinging them at the head 
of one Goliath of custom or another. The 
aged giants were hard to kill; indeed, her 
best friends hinted that her pebbles were 
only mud. But she fired them with des- 
perate conrage—there was no doubt of that. 
She had fought her way into her profession, 
and ont of the Christian Church, and now 
she had clinched with Law, Religion, and 
Society in a hand-to-hand fight because of 
their treatment of woman. 

When Maria Epps introduced Doctor Coyt 
to her friends, they felt a shock as from an 
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electric battery, and then they all roused 
into pleasurable excitement. It was such 
a treat to see this famous creature face to 
face! 

“T do like this sort of thing, mamma,” 
said Margaret Whyte to hermother. “ You 
know I went to see Jem Mace as the prize- 
fighter in As you Like it, and this woman 
is accounted a kind of intellectual Heenan 
or Morrissey by the newspapers. 
Maria to bring her!” 

“It must be true that Maria Epps is go- 


So nice in 


ing to join the woman’s rights people,” | 


said her mother, thoughtfully. “She is al- 
vays aiming at the bizarre. You remem- 
ber she was the first to drive three ponies a 
la Russe in the Park; and she went to those 
Moody meetings. But I did not think she 
would carry her freaks as far as this.” 

But they were all courteous to Doctor 
Sarah. The courtesy, indeed, became op- 
pressive. The very air grew clammy and 
heavy ; all the ease, the pleasant repose, had 
faded out of it. The man, the greasy joint, 
were upon the stage now. 

Visibly, Doctor Sarah was only a thin lit- 
tle woman in purple silk, sitting painfully 
erect on a straight-backed chair, her eyes 
glancing from one woman to another as 
though she were an officer, and they troops 
about to be drilled. Her features were deli- 
cate though worn, her eyes were sincere, sad 
brown eyes naturally, but they had learned 
a tierce trick of challenge in the rough-and- 
tumble fight which she had chosen to make 
of life. She had not said a word as yet ex- 
cept about her drive and the dust, but some- 
thing in the flat, quivering nostril made 
every woman stand on guard. They felt 
that they were no longer Maria Epps’s 
chance guests, lazily sipping chocolate ; 
they were human beings—to be, to do, and 
to suffer. 

Mrs. Epps took some pains to draw Doctor 
Sarah out, just as she had been careful that 
nobody should miss the flavor of the new 
salad. A novelty always gave goét to a 
Juncheon or dinner. 

“This talk of pictures and musie must 
seem horribly trivial to you, doctor,” she 
said. “We are such mere butterflies, com- 
pared to a woman with a great object in 
life.” 

Doctor Sarah smiled good-humoredly. “I 
find great help in music,” she said, “and I 
paint pictures—poor ones, but they help 
me too. Nature and art give me a better 
insight into the needs of my sex.” 

“Doctor Coyt’s object, you know,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Epps, beaming around the ta- 
ble, “is to emancipate woman.” 

There was a low murmur of polite assent. 
Mrs. Marmaduke Huff raised her eyeglasses, 
and courteously inspected Doctor Sarah with 
a gentle wonder, precisely as she had done 
the devil-fish that morning in the Aquarium. 














“T have never had the pleasure of rm, et. 
ing a woman of your—your party before.” 
said pretty Miss Purcell, softly. 

. “Oh, I saw several of them in London” 
cried Mrs. Hipple, who dressed hideous); 
and drank beer since she came home. ay, 
fancied herself wholly English. “It is qui; 


a favorite fad with some very respectal)le 
people over there.” 

Then there was a sudden embarrassed 
pause, for every body expected Doctor Coy; 
to begin to defend her fad. But she gat si. 
lent, looking at a bit of honeysuckle which 
had crept in at the window. The angry 
red burned up into her thin cheek. Why, 
should these people look at her as though 
she were the woman with the iron jaw, o; 
some other such monster? No doubt they 
thought she had holes in her stockings, 
and went swaggering about at grog-shops, 
Why, her home was more womanly and fan- 
ciful than this, and she herself— 

“T was in hopes, madam,” said Miss Pur- 
cell, gently, “that you would give us some 
insight into your plans. It is we, after all, 
whom you should convert.” 

“T am no proselyter,” said Doctor Sarah, 
with an acrid smile. She felt, as she often 
did, that the cause was hopeless. These 
frothy creatures to comprehend its great 
principles! Even suppose they had suf- 
frage, what would they know of politics, of 
their fellow-men outside of a ball-room, or 
even of the money which they squandered? 

In which the soured woman made the 
mistake which we all make when we judge 
of a chimpanzee, not being of chimpanzee 
blood. This Maria Epps, with the baby 
face, had manipulated half a dozen bills 
through Congress last session. There was 
not a party wire which she did not know 
how to work. She had matters in train 
now to get Epps a foreign mission. There 
was not a shrewder dealer in stocks in 
New York than the little blonde widow, 
Mrs. Huff, on the other side of the table. 
She had made a snug fortune for herself 
since Marmaduke died, and had given the 
boys a fair start in the tobacco trade. 
While, as for the classes outside of society, 
that good Fanny Purcell had spent more 
time last winter in the prisons and hospitals 
than Doctor Sarah had done in a lifetime. 
Yet they all wore dresses which framed them 
into pictures, and they haunted curio shops, 
cackling about old Satsuma ware. 

When they found that Doctor Sarah would 
not consent to be exhibited that afternoon, 
they went away one by one. 

“Now, dear Maria,” said Miss Purcell, as 
she kissed her hostess outside of the draw- 
ing-room door, “don’t allow yourself to be 
entangled with that dreadful woman’s set. 
Infidels, free-lovers—” 

“ Sarah Coyt is as chaste and clean-mind- 
ed a woman as there is in New York,” said 
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Mrs. Epps, tartly. 
with your religion, Fanny.” 


ried I 


“Do h: ave 
Mrs. Huff hur- 
‘anny away. 


some charity | 


It is only one of Maria’s political ma- | 


aid, as she seated herself in 
“Some of these 


vre 3,” she 58 


phaeton. 


woman’s 


its people have influence which she | 
ds to gain Major Epps his appointment. 
house will be overrun with radicals un- 


she has secured her point, and then 
we all know Maria!” 
Mrs. Epps meanwhile went darting about, 


e-arranging the flowers, while Doctor Sarah, | 


» her aggressive purple gown, sat bolt-up- 
right, watching her with a quizzical smile. 
Maria reminded her of a dragon-fly, with its 
little flutter and shine and buzz, with its 
wisoned sting underneath, too. She was 
ard on Maria, being, like most radicals, 
ntolerant. The little woman inside of her 


too h 


| 


finesse had a hot heart and hot temper; | 


she was just now vehemently minded to 
» with Doctor Sarah, because the other 
women had snubbed her. 

“fam glad they are all gone 
meeting commenced,” 


side 


business she said, 


before the | 


“You asked all the leaders of the cause to 


be here this afternoon ?” 


“Yes,” 


| colleagues. 


“And you go down to Washington to- | 
cht to plead the cause before a Congres- | 


onal committee? Alone?” 
“Yea 
“Wouldn’t it be better to have a deputa- 
for effect, now ?” 
“No,” she said, sharply. 
inthis matter. Who else is? 
ny profession for it. 
woman in the field who gives more than 
half her time and energy to the 
She talked on as if to herself, her black 
brows contracted, her nostrils drawn in, her 
eyes fixed in a fierce abstraction. 
always an obstacle. 
her living by writing slipshod novels or | 
lecturing, that one has a baby, another 
dead lover to mope over. 


10n 


Some of our lead- 
ers have taken up the cause to gain notori- 
ety, and some for even meaner purposes,” 
glaring suspiciously at Maria. 
“Oh dear, yes, I suppose 
arch little hypocrite. “And you are going 
meet the committee to-morrow ?” her 
head on one side, scanning Doctor Sarah 
critically. “Might I hint?—your mind is 
so engrossed with high matters—but you 
Inust pay some attention to your costume. 
I know the chairman, Colonel Hoyt, very 
well. A pretty woman, well dressed, can do 
as she pleases with him. All men are influ- 
enced by dress when women are in ques- 
tion. You're not offended ?—it’s only poor 
little me. But I would suggest now black 
velvet with a hint of scarlet. So much de- 
pends on it! Iwould not spare the scarlet, 


’ 


either.” 


” 
80, 


to 


| was stooping over a table. 
| ed her, 


| that her cause 
ithe verdict depended on a 


“Yes, Idid not + know how much de pend 
ed on it,” said Doctor Sarah, smiling. It 
was a bitter smile. She had not taken up 
the cause to make money-or notoriety out 
of it. Many of her colleagues laughed and 
fought for it as for a jolly. She never 
laughed. She was in as desperate earnest 
as ever was Luther or Patrick Henry. The 
newspapers all over the country jeered 
her; her own sex held her off at arms- 
| length: & womanish woman, every 
jeer and snub had cut deep. But her sex, 
she had thought, were in as perilous a strait 
as was ever church or slave. 
give up every thing for them. 


being 


She would 

And now 
was coming to a final issue, 
gown and its 
trimmings! 

Two or three of the defenders of the cause 
had arrived by this time, and were talking 
apart with Maria; they held Doctor Sarah in 
a certain reverent awe. She never frater- 
nized with the rest of her party, never ac- 
cepted invitations to women’s clubs, or 
posed at their public dinners. 

“She is more like a wonderful machine 
than a human being,” whispered one of her 
“She makes no friends, leans 
on nobody, cares for nothing but the cause. 
Eh? Whereisshe going now?” For Doctor 
Sarah had suddenly crossed the room, and 
Mrs. Epps join- 
tor’s long nerv- 
over a dish of 


curiously. The doc 
ous fingers were fidgeting 


| mignonette and sweet-peas. 


“Tam in earnest 
I’ve given up | 
There’s not another | 


cause.” | 


“There’s | 
This one must make | 


| 
| 
| 


said that|e lothes ? ? 


|!over Doctor S 





“My old-fashioned 
ria, smiling. 

“Yes; the perfume brought me over to it. 
I have not the flowers together for 
many years. I used to know a man who 
always kept a pot of them in his room.” 

“Tt was a man that arranged these—the 
Reverend Matthew Niles. A poor clergyman 
whom we knew in Maryland. I have him 
up for a week’s vacation, and to fit him out 
with some new clothes. A good creature! 

A half- -quizzic al, half-sad smile flickered 
Sarah’s sharp face. “Matthew 
was arranging dishes of peas and mignonette 
still, eh? A beggar for Major Epps’s old 
Sentimental, effeminate, boneless 
creature! And I used to tremble and turn 
cold when the pretty fellow spoke to me. I 
suppose that was the disease of love. Well, 
I had it pretty thoroughly then,” she 
thought. She pulled out a pea and held it 
to her nose. Her blood ran cold now, and 
her fingers shook. She could have struck 
them, with a rage of contempt. Why, it 
was twenty years ago! She had cast the 
man off as her inferior when she was a gir), 
and she had been growing ever sinee. What 
subtle physical power had this limping creat- 
ure still upon her which shook her in this 
way? “It is my youth—my youth, which 
takes hold of me in him,” thought the doc- 


‘bow-pot,’” said Ma- 


seen 
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tor, stiffening herself in her purple silk; and 
marching over to the table, she called for 
the report of the meeting in Boston. 

Surely she had tested this folly of mar- 
riage, and knew what it was worth! For 
the doctor, as the female pioneer of the 
cause in the West, had married Simon Coyt, 
the male pioneer, and it had not been a 
successful partnership. Mental qualities 
had balanced exactly; yet now that Simon 
was dead, his widow had not the slightest 
wish to meet him again any where on the 
other side of the grave. 

Friend Eli Sowerby was on his feet. He 
was a practical, zealous little man. “We 
have made a wise choice in selecting Sarah 
Coyt to lay this matter before the commit- 
tee. Yet it would be proper, in my judg- 
ment, if she would state brietly the argu- 
ments by which she will support it, that 
we may know precisely how she will repre- 
sent us.” 

“T shall be guided by the suggestions of 
the moment in the bulk of my remarks,” 
said the doctor; “but I can give you the 
principal points which I mean to make. It 
is only fair you should know to what I bind 
you.” 

She stood up, her hands resting on the 
back of a chair. She always spoke with 
fluency and decision, and she knew her ar- 
guments now by heart. Her thin body aft- 
er a while began to glow with fiery exal- 
tation. She rose on tiptoe, flourished her 
lean arms. At last the battle was at hand. 
She was going out alone to fight it. She 
was going out, like David, in the face of the 
conflicting hosts, her nation looking on. 
(Only David took his sling in the name of 
the Lord, and she unslung hers in the name 
of Sarah Coyt.) 

“The American is just, reasonable in the 
hearing of every cause but this,” she shout- 
ed, shrilly, wondering to herself at the same 
time what thumping noise that was in the 
hall, and why Mrs. Epps did not quiet it. 
‘“A woman,” more vehemently, “is, first of 
all, a citizen. She loves, marries, by acci- 
dent, but she is a citizen by inalienable 
right. It is her highest—” 

The thumping was evidently made by a 
crutch. The doctor had the physician’s in- 
stinct. Still gesticulating, her eye wan- 
dered to the door to see the cripple who 
should enter. 

“She holds a legal place in the social 
body as a wife—a mother. But as a citi- 
zen—” 

It was a child—a half-starved, shabbily 
dressed girl who came limping in. 

“You render her—a nullity. Willnobody 
give that child a chair ?” 

The child tripped and fell headlong. 

“Allright,” said Eli, picking herup. “Go 
on, doctor.” 

But the doctor already had the child in 








her lap, and was fingering her leg. “J ya 
only about to say that the duties of a wom. 
an to the state far outweighed those whic) 
she owed as wife and mother, the latter }je. 
ing comparatively selfish, partial, and triy. 
ial. This child has had an attack of para. 
plegia, and it never has been attended to.” 

“What has paraplegia to do with woman's 
suffrage ?” said Eli. 

“Whose childisshe? There has been the 
grossest neglect,” continued Doctor Sarah, 
sharply. Sheroseand walked out of the room 
in her usual decisive fashion, the little gir] 
in her arms. She never had entire contro] 
of herself when she had a child in her arms. 
When she was in the dining-room she sat 
down, uncovered the withered lim), anid 
patted the thin watchful face on her breast, 

“What is your name, my dear?” 

“Winny Niles.” 

“Matthew’s daughter? She might have 
been my child,” thought Doctor Sarah. It 
was not her old fancy for the silly young 
clergyman which brought that change slow- 
ly in the expression of her sharp features ag 
she sat holding the girl. It was the remem- 
brance of the dead-born baby which had 
never lain there. The breast had been full 
of milk then, but the dead little lips had 
never touched it, and the breast had shriy- 
elled slowly and grown hard. As Sarah 
held the child closer to it she remembered 
how hard it was, as became the mongrel 
creature which the newspapers called an 
Advanced Female. 

“Bah! They know nothing about us,” 
she broke out, hugging Winny. “ You poor, 
patient little soul, has nothing been done for 
you? What has your father been about?” 

“Papa has only his salary, and he helps 
the poor a great deal,” said Winny, with 
dignity. 

“The poor! And his child looking in 
this fashion! Idiot!” muttered the doctor. 
“Well, your mother—where was she ?” 

“She is dead.” 

A sudden heat overspread Sarah’s face; 
she was not sorry that this woman was dead, 
yet assuredly she did not wish to take her 
place. ‘How many are there of you?” she 
said, gently. 

“ Four—the two boys and baby and me.” 

“A baby and boys,” thought Sarah. “And 
their father as fit to govern them as a moon- 
calf. Well, it’s none of my business. That 
is your father’s step coming up the stairs,” 
she said, aloud, putting the child hurriedly 
down. A Venetian mirror hung near them. 
The little doctor glanced in it quickly; 
there was in it a wiry, muddy-skinned, 
high-nosed woman in purple silk. She saw 
suddenly beside her a vision of a shy, rose- 
tinted girl, watching a young divinity stu- 
dent as he arranged mignonette in a pot, 
and she langhed to herself with a keen sense 
of absurdity. 





he door opened, and the Reverend Mat- | 

ew stood on the threshold, plump, neat, | 
ones se, from the tip of his low shoes to the | 
s of his lawn cravat. Above the folds | 


old 


¢ the cravat was an apple-cheeked face, 


fall of mild good humor and feeble obsti- | 
nacy. Coming up the stairs, he had met the 

tiring delegates to the meeting, and Mrs. 
| pps, Who told him who was with Winny. 
He heard the name of the great reformer 
with a little conscious chuckle. 

“Poctor Sarah Coyt? Tut! tut! Now, 
would you believe it, Mrs. Epps, that that | 
lady W as an old flame of mine? Fact! <A 
callow fancy—calf-love, you know ; had not 
cut my wisdom-teeth. Sarah Fetridge, she 
was then. But I have watched her course | 
since with interest, in consequence. With | 
r probation, of course, but still with inter. | 
est. Inever have any thing to do with that 
kind of people, but I should like to see her, | 
[confess. Doctor Coyt,eh? Tut! tut! Poor 
creature !” | 

Then he opened the door, and looked at 
her with an amused, curious smile. | 

“Ah, Matthew, how do you do?” Doc- | 
tor Sarah nodded curtly. ‘“ Haven’t seen 
you for twenty years, I believe. We've} 
both grown old, eh?” holding out her hand. | 
It shook; she could not quiet it. His was | 
cool and soft and limp. How well she re- | 
membered the touch of it! 

“On the contrary,” he said, civilly, “I 
don’t know when I have seen a woman as 
well preserved.” | 


She winced. She had seen hideous cari- | 
catures of herself in illustrated papers, and | 
langhed; why should she care when this | 
man of all men called her “ well preserved ?” | 
But she did care. The hot tears of mortifi- | 
cation came in spite of herself to her eyes. 
What did it mean? Why did she quake as 
if with ague since he came into the room? 
She had no regard, no respect, for the man; | 
le was weak, ridiculous— | 

Mr. Niles, who had a shrewd knack of ob- 
serving trifles, saw her agitation, and began 
to quake in his turn, She remembered the | 
past. She would begin to hint at love’s 
young dream. What if she should propose 
to him? There was nothing which these 
unsexed women would not do. 

Mrs. Epps came in at the moment, and 
he turned to her with a sense of escape. 
Maria began to chatter, glancing curiously 
atthem both. She fancied that the doctor's 
sudden interest in Winny was explained by 
her old love affair with her father. But | 
Maria was wrong. Nature adapts women | 
to be either wives or mothers; the best of 
one class are not often the best of the other. | 
Doctor Sarah, with her thin lips and broad 
forehead, had very few of the qualities which 
go to make a happy marriage; but she was 
a born mother. Besides, she had reached 
the age when the motherly instinct is stron- 
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gest in any woman, She might have mar- 
ried Matthew now, not from love, but a pro- 
tective pity—to take care of him. It was 
the age when Maintenon married Louis, and 


| Margaret Fuller the Italian lad. 


She sat silent while Mrs. Epps and the 
clergyman talked of the weather, and then 
rose abruptly and tied on her hat; then she 
came up to him. A mild alarm gathered in 
his face: he stood on guard. 

“About this child of yours, Matthew? 
’m a physician, you know.” 

“So I have understood,” repressing a 
smile. She eyed him a moment in silence. 
“Whether I deserve the name or not,” she 


| said, calmly, “matters nothing. I know 


enough to assure you that the child’s dis- 
ease is curable if taken in time, but that, if 
neglected much longer, she will be a help- 
less invalid for life. I have given up prac- 
tice. But I should like to examine her 
again. I have taken a fancy to the little 
thing. Will you bring her to my house on 
Tuesday ?” 

Mr. Niles hesitated: he blushed, stam- 
mered. ‘ Mrs.—Doctor—Coyt, I must con- 


| sider the matter. I am mother and father 


both to the children, and, to be candid,” 
gathering courage, “I doubt whether my 
wife would have risked Winny’s case in the 
hands of so—so irregular a practitioner.” 
The doctor smiled—a smile which lasted 
a trifle too long. “I understand. I am 


|sorry. I had taken a fancy to the child,” 
| sherepeated. “Good-morning.” Mrs. Epps 


followed her down the stairs. 

“Don’t mind it, doctor. He is a bigoted 
little man,” she said, soothingly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing!” Doctor Sarah replied, 
hurriedly. “The objection really came 
from his wife. Many mothers used to ob- 
ject to me as a practitioner because I never 
had a child.” 


When Mr. Niles and his little girl took 
their seats in the train that evening to re- 
turn to his parish in Maryland, he saw Doc- 
tor Sarah at the other end os the car. The 
Rey. Mr. Abbott, one of the leaders of his 
Church, came in, and, much to Matthew’s 
surprise, stopped to speak to her, and did it 
with marked deference. He took a seat 
presently beside Matthew. 

“That is Sarah Coyt,’ he whispered. 
“The little woman with the strong, fine 
face.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mr. Niles, giggling, “I 
know. One of the strong-minded sister- 
hood.” 

“She has an exceptionally clear head for 
business, if that is what you mean,” replied 
Mr. Abbott. “Rides the suffrage hobby 
hard, I believe; but childless women must 
have some such outlet. But she has amass- 
ed a considerable fortune by her business 
tact.” 
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“Indeed?” said Matthew, gravely. He | dren. He always had the feeling, as th 
looked at Sarah with altered eyes. He had knelt, that their mother was near they, 
a respectful awe of any body who could | “The Lord is our shepherd,” said the 
make money. vout little man, silently. “He 

The train rolled swiftly on. Doctor Sarah | beside the still waters.” 
talked to Eli, who accompanied her as far The valley before him wavered gidaij] 
as Philadelphia, of her argument on the six-} there was a deafening roar, a hot rus! 
teenth amendment, but her eyes under her 
veil scauned deliberately her old lover and | 
his child. How miserably poor they must 
be! Matthew did not wear now the new 
suit which Mrs. Epps had given him, and 
the child’s clothes, her hair, her manner, all } 
showed the lack of a mother’s care. 

“But it is no business of mine,” she said. 


leadet 


vapor, and then he was lying in the y 
grass, the moon going out in darkness, 


Doctor Sarah was unhurt. She gathered 
her legs and arms out of the mass of struy. 
gling bodies, and then, without a word, |e. 
gan to tug at Winny. The child did ; 
move. Doctor Sarah presently caught at 
the arm of a burly fellow who was shouti: 
“T leave the cause in thy hands,” said | out terrified oaths and questions. 
Eli, parting with her at Philadelphia. “The “Try and compose yourself,” she 
eyes of the country will be upon thee to-| gly. “We have run into a freight trair 
morrow.” and half of us are killed. Take hold of t 
Evening was falling. The train rolled| child. She is a cripple.” 
smoothly on in the soft twilight through] “Cripple? Godhelpus! She's done f 
the drowsy Maryland villages, with negroes | then. I believe I’m not hurt,’ 


)” shaking him 
lounging in crowds about the stations,| self. He drew Winny out with exceeding 
through rich pastures crimson with clover, 


| gentleness, and carried her to the field, fol- 
and the old apple orchards; over long|lowed by Sarah. “It’s too late, 
bridges, with stretches of gray lapping wa-| as he laid her down. 

ter beneath, and here and there a filmy sail | The doctor’s practiced hands were at 





ma’am,” 


a 
moving dim and spectral in the faint shine | work. “No; she is alive, but her other leg 
of the rising moon. is broken. What village is that?” For the 

Doctor Sarah pointed them out to Matthew, | people from the next station were crowd- 
who now sat behind her. “Surely a ghost | ing about the train. 
sits at the rudder yonder. It might be It proved to be Matthew’s parish. In 
Charon coming for us in his boat,” she said. | half an hour he was carried to his own 
Matthew smiled. Women were all silly | house by some of his parishioners, who 
and fantastic alike! But it was a kindly | seemed very fond of the little man. He 
smile. The little man’s affectionate heart | was conscious, and the physicians could find 
smote him for his rudeness. She had meant | no external injury. 
kindness, and he had snubbed her brutally. | “Tt is the steam which he has swallowed,” 
She could not be a bad woman, when Mr. | said Doctor Sarah. “ Bring the other chil- 
Abbott thought so well of her. He was|dren to him. It will be too late in a few 
glad when Winny went over and sat down | minutes.” 
by her. The lonely, neglected child had} It wassucha bare little house! Her keen 
understood the meaning in the woman’s| eye took note of every mark of poverty even 
eyes. Presently she fell asleep, and Sarah | while she stirre dadraught forthe dying man. 
put her arm about her and OM w her down | The vill: ige doctors were busy with Winny. 
on to her shoulder. Then Matthew came | “Tt is a compound fracture,” one of them 
over to them, and the doctor nodded and lsaid. “A case for months.” 
smiled and pointed out Charon and his boat. “Have these children no kinsfolk ?” de- 
After all it was comfortable to be in accord | manded Sarah. 
with his old friend again. It was a friend- “None. Poor Mr. Niles has scratcl 
ly world! That little Mrs. Epps, now, was | along as he could for them alone.” 
a good Christian soul, though she had her “And what is to become of them now, 
whims. Matthew, although conscious that | God only knows!” groaned a despondent fat 
he was the only entirely sane person in the | mother in Israel, who held the bandages. 
world, felt to-night a sense of the beauty and “The Lord will provide. He always does,” 
good-will and happiness in it as never be-| said the village doctor. 
fore. Usually his little mind was keptacerb| The boys, ugly, manly little fellows, were 
and restless by the stringent want of money. | brought in, terrified and half asleep. Doctor 
But this evening he needed nothing. He|Sarah carried the baby in its night-gown, 
looked at the nodding passengers in the si- | awl laid her on the bed beside Matthew. 
lent car with a good-humored smile, and| But he was scarcely conscious now. “Is 
then at the sleeping vailey flooded now | that you, Dot?” he said. “Papa can’t romp 
with the light of the risen moon. It was| this morning.” Presently he passed his hand 
the time when, if he had been at home, | gropingly over her face. “Poor little Dot! 
he would have had prayers with the chil-|O God! who is there to take care of them?” 
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She reme -— re dl the 


She 


irah hesitated. 
ise to Which she had given her life. 
si | been in earnest when she gave it. 
<] a stooped and took his hand, 
tthew,” she said, quietly. 
Congressional committee met, 


The ac- 
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It was at ‘this t time that the Venetian me- 


| diation was first actively called into play. 


Then | 
“Tam here, 


For several years members of the Cornaro 
family had hung about the court, winning 
favor both with the king and with his re- 


| bellious son, and often employed as ambassa- 


ing to appointment, and waited in vain | 


for Doctor $ arah. 
Friend Eli Sowerby was naturally indig- 
t when he heard of it. “ There is always | 
ystacle in the way with women,” he 
“But why must it always be a man 


baby ?” 


‘ATARINA CORNARO. 


J HILE Catarina Cornaro, the future 
Ww" Queen of Cyprus, was yet a child, 
praying and dreaming among the vines of 
her Paduan convent, a drama was being 
nacted on that island which, 

te relation of its personages, the severe 
ty of its conditions of time and place, 
nd that mysterious retributive power which 
ealled Nemesis, 
to the 


her 
hel 


Greeks a close 


tragedies, 


bears 
old Greek 


the 


resemblance 


dors between them. The Venetian senate 
had long been winding the slow length of 


its serpent policy about this royal family, 


so divided against itself. Fortunate it was 
for the republic that Marco Cornaro, the fa- 
| ther of young Catarina, should have come 
| down from Venice to inspect some lands be- 


| longing to his wife, and that his brother An- 


in the inti- | 


drea should have won Prince Giacomo’s in- 
debtedness by his generous aid in time of 
need. 

The old king died, and Giacomo, after a 
severe contest with his sister Carlotta, 
mounted the throne of Cyprus. Tradition 
relates that Giacomo’s ambition was stimu- 
lated by the fact that Andrea Cornaro one 


| day showed him the portrait of a beautiful 


| young girl. 


From the fall of paganism until the time of | 


he Crusades little is known of the history 
of Cyprus. -Its people had relapsed into a 
te of semi-barbarity, and the kings who 
ruled over it were eruel and fierce. 
ird Coeur-de-Lion dethroned and executed 
the then reigning sovereign. 
island to the Knights of Rhodes; but they, 
unable to govern the half-savage inhabit- 
its, returned it to Richard. He then of- 
fered it to Guido Lusignan, 
who had been 


sta 


salem, driven from 


throne, 


| naro, a girl of fourteen, 


| 


King of Jern- | 
his | 
in exchange for a certain sum of |ins and cunning embroidery, 


He sold the | turned to the Venetian republic. 


Giacomo fell madly in love with 
the portrait. When the crafty Venetian saw 
that the right moment had come, he reveal- 
ed to him that this beautiful young creature 
was none other than his niece Catarina Cor- 
who was in all re- 
spects worthy to be a queen. Be that as it 
may, when the crown was fairly on his head, 


Rich- | Giacomo determined to contract an alliance 


with some powerful state, and he naturally 
He dis- 
patched an ambassador to the senate to ask 
the hand of some high-born maiden in mar- 
riage. 

There was work now in Venice for the 
sellers of cloth of gold and velvets and sat- 
for the hair- 


money and the renunciation of all his claims | dressers and seamstresses and dealers in 


to his former title in favor of the English 
crown. 

At the period under consideration the isl- 
and was governed by one Giovanni, 
teenth of the line of Lusignan, who had 
taken to wife a daughter of the house of 
Paleologue, the imperial dynasty of Byzan- 
tium. The queen was a woman of fierce 
her brother stirred revolt 


Tommaseo, up 


ind rebellion on all sides against her weak, | 


pleasure - loving husband. She murdered 
her daughter’s husband, and aroused the 
hatred of his widow, who appealed to her 
half-brother Giacomo for protection, and 
nstigated him to the murder of her uncle 
rommaseo. For this crime Giacomo was 
banished from court. 


because of the king's affection for his moth- 
ew, 


ss Is 
mp 
und 
‘ot! 
n?” 


ous spirit ruled the island. But one day 
she died of rage at learning of the remar- 
riage of her daughter with a prince of Sa- | 
voy, and the feeble old king allowed his | 
much-loved son to return to court. 


| beantifying cosmetics. 


| creat council hall of the Ducal Palace. 
four- } 


There were seventy- 
two noble damsels to be assembled in the 
The 
From all the bal- 


great day came at last. 


| conies along the canal hung the festal arazzi 


—the crimson damasks and cloths of gold 


|and tapestries from Flanders—and crowds 


| jealous temper, and, in connection with | 


{uniform to 
|damsels as they passed across the Molo to 


| giants to the council chamber. 


er, and his exile lasted as long as her jeal- | 
| and powdered and tight-laced. 


| 


leaned over them gazing down curiously 
into the black gondole that flitted by with 
their curtains closely drawn. At the Piaz- 
zetta stood the Doge’s guards in holiday 
receive and escort the noble 


the court-yard and up the staircase of the 
A goodly 
sight it was—all the patrician matrons of 


| the city loaded with diamonds and rubies, 
The queen hated him | 


all the highest dignitaries of the state in 
robes of crimson and scarlet, the seventy- 
two potential queens combed and coifed 
The ambas- 
sadors passed from one to another, compli- 
menting the young damsels upon their beau- 
ty and their taste in dress, like the finished 
courtiers they were. But they paused lon- 
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gest by the side of a slight girl with some 
rich white stuff drooping about her, her 
white shoulders bare in all their beautiful 
moulding, her perfect form drawn to its full 
height, and her queenly head, with its crown 
of dark gold hair cast slightly back, as 
though disdaining to court the favor of 
king or ambassador. Think what glad sur- 
prise filled that heart of fifteen years when 
the ambassadors took her by the hand and 
led her to where the Doge sat on his throne 
at the end of the great council hall, with the 
senators grouped about him, and told him 
they had chosen for their future queen young 
Catarina, daughter of the noble patrician 
Marco Cornaro! 

The Doge ordered her portrait to be paint- 
ed and sent to the King of Cyprus. Cata- 
rina was proclaimed by decree of the senate 
“ Daughter of the Venetian Republic.” Her 
marriage portion was fixed at one hundred 
thousand ducats, and the protection of the 
state was assured to the island of Cyprus. 
Catarina was married by proxy, and the 
Doge himself gave her away. Then he led 
her by the hand down the tapestried stair 
to where a gorgeous fairy bark was wait- 
ing to receive her—the Bucentaur itself—a 
mass of gold, dazzling in the sunlight, with 
white statues of saints standing against the 
brightness, and lions’ heads and escutcheons 
and Doges’ caps and emblems of the republic 
covering it, and silken silver-fringed stream- 
ers of pale blue and scarlet trailing behind 
it in the luminous green water, and trains 
of velvet sweeping along the sides, purple 
and crimson. From between the decks ex- 
tended long scarlet blades that cut the wa- 
ter noiselessly at the command of lithe fig- 
ures in dresses of blue and silver. On the 
upper deck was a throne for the old Doge, 
with velvet hangings sweeping behind it, 
and at his right hand, on her gilded chair, 
sat young Catarina in her white bridal dress 
sown with great pearls. How proud the 
city was of her! The wide-mouthed mon- 
sters smiled down upon her in blessing as 
she moved along the canal among the stufts 
of crimson and gold that fluttered from the 
arched windows against their background 
of tender gray. 

A multitude of enchanted barks escorted 
her down the canal and across the lagoon— 
long, slender, graceful craft, like delicate- 
hued birds gliding down the slow rivers of 
some tropical clime, or the barge of the Cyd- 
nus, or the souls of antique galleys, with their 
stately curved prows, steel and silver and 
gold, flashing erect and proud as the beaks 
of the ships of heroic fable. Some were all 
gilding, withsumptuous velvet trains sweep- 
ing from prow to stern, with proud patrician 
dames seated in them, and manned by gon- 
doliers in dresses of satin, brilliant in the 
clear day, and with plumes in their hats 
that waved with every fall of the oar as the 





sculpturesque figures swayed back and fort) 
in unison, Others were of transparent 
glass, shaped in lilies and daisies and heart's. 
sase, With children dressed like fairies asleey 
among the petals, and rowers grouped to. 
gether like the stamens of the Dblossoy 
Great crystal birds floated at ease on th. 
surface of the water, and dolphins, clay. 
ging from pink to purple in the sunlight, o 
griflins with open beaks and cruel clays 
glided on with the retreating tide to t), 
mouth of the canal. From every bark as. 
cended songs in praise of the new-mad 
queen. 

The brilliant pageant skirted the Lido. 
and emerged through the channel betwee, 
the fortresses upon the tossing sea. There 
the galleys were waiting to bear the queen 
away. The Doge gave her his blessing, hey 
parents took leave of her, and she went on 
board, followed by the train of friends and 
servants who were to form her household jy 
her barbaric home on the Greek island. 
How desolate the poor child must have been 
as she watched the lace-work spires and 
gleaming domes of St. Mark’s vanish one by 
one, the stunted Lombard turrets settle 
down into the adjacent roofs, the golden 
angel of the Campanile fold his wings be- 
neath the rising sea, the red steeple of San 
Giorgio melt with the night-fall into the red 
clouds above! 

After a long and tempestuous voyage the 
galleys reached Famagusta, and here Cata- 
rina was met by the king. He was not the 
man to treat with coldness the lovely young 
creature whose happiness the state reasons 
of two governments had confided to his 
care. Astrong affection sprang up between 
them, which ended only with death. Cata- 
rina’s new position offered all that a woman 
could ask of happiness. Idolized by the 
people, adored by her husband, living in a 
court which combined barbaric Eastern 
splendor with the refinement and luxury 
with which the thoughtful senate had sur- 
rounded her, she knew nothing of life but 
its sweetness until that fatal day (in A.D. 
1473) when King Giacomo went hunting in 
the neighborhood of Famagusta, and, being 











exposed to a heavy storm, fell ill. The 
physicians told him his end was near at 
hand. The queen was recalled from Nico- 
sia to her husband’s side by her uncle An- 
drea Cornaro and his nephew Marco Bembo. 
The dying king ordered his counsellors to 
appear before him, and committed to their 
care the execution of his last wishes. He 
made his unborn child, if it should prove a 
son, heir to the throne of Cyprus; ifa daugh- 
ter, joint heiress with his wife. At this 
critical moment Mocenigo, the commander 
of the Venetian galleys, came to visit him, 
and assured him that the senate would up- 
hold the rights of his wife and child against 
all usurpers. The king was comforted; for 








CATARINA 
s life he had placed his dependence on 
the Venetian strength, and he died in peace. 
Suspicions of poison were cast by the na- 
{ veg upon the king’s Venetian counsellors 
id upon his half-sister Carlotta. The isl- 
nd was divided into factions waiting an 
2 In the 
ist of these disquieting movements the 
een bore a son. 
' For two years Catarina stood watchful 
nd alert, ready to do battle for her crown, 
with no counsellor but her own brave spirit. 
he stood through those long months by the 
wie in which was throned the baby .xing 
of Cyprus, like some beautiful, strong-limb- 
ed tigress protecting its young. 


opportunity to seize the crown. 


ni 


But one | 
dav the child died, and Catarina stood alone 
in the world, with no human creature upon 
h to expend the wealth of affection 
that throbbed in her rich veins. 
The one purpose was firmly rooted in her 
| to maintain the independence of her 
vn. The greatest danger lay upon the 
of the Venetians. The Princess Car- 
itta, after having made frequent but un- 
suecessful attempts on the queen's life, had 
died in great poverty in Rome. The Vene- | 
tian state was thus left without a rival in | 
its desigus upon the independence of Cy- | 
prus. Plots and conspiracies were constant- | 
ly formed and discovered at the island court. | 
The senate began to grow impatient at the 
¢ life of its dutiful daughter. Her crown 
vas certain to revert to it at her decease, 
it she gave no sign of preparing to leave | 
the world. The senate determined to re- | 
quest her to abdicate. That patient Vene- 
in policy had woven its net so closely 
about her that the victim had no chance of 
escape. Tempests gathered thick and fast | 
about the lonely island. It was rumored 
that the Sultan of Turkey, on his way to at- | 
tack the Egyptian prince, would attempt 
the conquest of Cyprus. The Venetians 
sent a fleet of twenty-five galleys to the isl- 
and, and forced the Turks to return to the 
Hellespont. But the danger of the Mussul- 
man returned repeatedly. The | 
island was in a state of perpetual discord. 
Emissaries of both European and Asiatic 
powers were constantly at work inciting | 
the people to revolt. But they loved their 
queen, and stood firm against all snares and | 
usidious devices. | 
rhe queen sat unshaken and erect upon | 
her tottering throne, and turned a deaf ear 
0 all the insinuations of the senate. The 
kingdom was her own, the people her sub- 
jects, and so long as one heart remained | 
loyal to her she would find strength to 
shield it against the craft of her mother- 
state. The senate, finding that this soft | 
tool of theirs had hardened to toughest | 
steel in the stormy years of her reign, had | 
recourse to open negotiation. They sent | 
the queen’s brother, Giorgio Cornaro, to the | 


whi 


side 


invasion 


| 
| 


} 


| She demanded of her brother, the 


eyes of all posterity. 


CORNARO. 619 
island to demand of her, in the name of the 
republic, to yield up her kingdom. To this 
proposal the queen proudly replied that she 
was astonished beyond measure at the charge 
the reverend senators brought against her 
of having allowed the sceptre to slip from 
her hands; that she had been too long ac- 
customed to the splendor of a court to live 
at ease in the simple state of a private gen- 
tlewoman; that her strength had already 
been tried, and was able to meet whatever 
new misfortune might overtake her; that 
she had never known much of happiness, 
for her husband had died very early, and 


| the sweetness of motherhood had been hers 


but a little space; her relations had been 


| murdered before her eyes; the revolts of her 
| vassals, the intrigues of her court, had fa- 


miliarized her with danger in all its forms. 
state's 
ambassador, how he could have so little re- 
gard for the honor of their name as to ask 
of her a deed that would blacken it in the 
She had resolved nev- 
er to remarry, and thus at her death the 
crown of Cyprus would revert to the repub- 
lic. Until then the noble senators might 
wait. 

This answer, with all its defiant strength 
and queenly dignity, flung at the feet of the 
Venetian senators, filled them with the sur- 
prise that one might feel who should watch 
a gazelle at its gambols, and returning in the 
morning find it transformed into a tigress. 

The senate replied to the queen in an in- 
dignant strain. Catarina asked for time to 


deliberate, and loud and angry were the dis- 


cussions between herself and her brother. 
He was the only member of her family for 
whom she felt any affection, and the senate 
had remembered this when it chose him for 
ambassador. The covert menace, the 
lurking insult of the senate’s protest, show- 
ed Catarina what she had to expect from 
those tender nurturers of her youth. The 
threat of foree which crouched behind the 


its 


| courtly phrases revealed the dread Venetian 


tribunal in all its hideousness. But resist- 


| ance meant ruin and desolation to her peo- 
| ple. 


If the senate withdrew its support, 


the barbarian hordes would rush down upon 
helpless Cyprus and tear it limb from limb. 
If she threw down the gauntlet to the Vene- 
tians, their fleet would in a moment surround 
the island and take it by storm. 
let was closed, every avenue of escape walled 


Every out- 


up by the crafty senate. It was only the 


| sacrifice of her own pride that was demand- 


ed, and she was a widow without child. A 
few short years and all would be over, and 


|should she make other wives widows and 


other mothers childless by fighting for her 
crown? The woman’s heart was stronger 
within her than the sovereign’s pride. 

She avoided all direct mention of the Ve- 
netian coercion. “Too well I see how fleet- 
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Fortune sought to tempt me in my first 


ing were the shows of happiness with which | scene, every pleasure of sight or sound + 


hat 
0a 


the senate could devise, was offered to 4); 


youth, for I have received nothing at her | half-tamed tigress that had been tory from 
hands but grief and disappointment. Thus|her jungle and prisoned within a vilde 


I renounce the pomps and the ambitions of 


page. The religious sentiment, whic), hai 


the world as [renounce my kingdom. Nevy-| grown stronger in Catarina year by ye 


er again will happiness enter my life. I see | 


too clearly the uncertainty and the futil- 
ity of earthly circumstance. I give my 
thoughts and my soul to God, imploring 
Him to grant me His grace in return for the 
sacrifice of my kingdom.” 

The news of the queen’s abdication and 
return to her native land spread throughout 
Cyprus. The people followed her in proces- 


since her husband’s death, took firmer }\o) 
| upon her weary yet restless spirit after her 
return to Venice. 

She lived on in the palace on the cana) 
taming her haughty soul with prayer ay 
meditation, feeding her strong intellect wiy) 
the talk of the scholars who flocked to }yer 
table, brooding over her island life with the 
fierce melancholy of a captive eagle. As 


sion to Famagusta with shouts of clamorous | the second lady in the state, she led all yey. 


applause and demonstrations of regret. The 
people loved her deeply and truly, for they 
knew her to be a Cypriote at heart through 
her love for the dead king. In Famagus- 
ta the Venetian general offered her the dis- 
patches from the senate. But she answer- 
ed that she was disposed to obey the state 
blindly, only praying it to have at heart the 


happiness of her kingdom, for although her | the Northern sovereign. 


body was about to leave it, her soul would 
remain. A council was held, in which the 


queen made a formal renunciation of her| liberty awakened in the heart after the 


rights, the island magistrates took the oath 
of allegiance to the republic, and after a sol- 
emn mass the standard of St. Mark was con- 
signed by the queen to the Venetian gener- 
al, who caused it to be reared aloft in the 
market-place of the city. 

A few months later (4.D. 1489) the queen 
took her departure. Crowds followed her 
to the shore. Mothers held up their chil- 
dren that they might look upon the last of 
the sovereigns of Cyprus. The old proud 
line of Lusignan had been swept from the 
earth, and the storm-ridden island which 
had held its own for so many years was now 
but a vassal of the arrogant republic. 

Centuries of suffering lay between the 
fair young bride who had left the sea city 
and the proud sad widow who returned to 
it. At the Lido she was met by the Doge. 
The old sovereign who had blessed her mar- 
riage had long before been laid to rest in 
some dark church beneath his marble effigy. 
The same courtier train, the same fairy 
barks, the same brilliant trappings, that had 
adorned her departure from the sea city 
tempered the bitterness of her return. She 
went on board the Bucentaur, accompanied 
by her train of Cypriotes. Seated on the 
right of the Doge, in the very place she had 
occupied when she went forth a new-made 
queen, this widowed, childless, dethroned 
sovereign was borne across the lagoon to 
the old familiar landing at the Piazzetta. 

The senate invested the house of Cornaro 
with certain fiefs of the island of Cyprus, 
and accorded to it the right to unite the 
arms of Lusignan with its own. Every 
sumptuous banquet, every gorgeous color- 


els, all banquets, all festivities offered Jy 
the republic to its guests. j 

Four years later, when the Emperor Max. 
imilian passed through the Tyrol in his tri. 
umphal homeward progress, Catarina ob. 
tained permission from the senate to make 
a pilgrimage to Conegliano—a town a fey 
hours’ journey north of Venice—to greet 
After the imperial 
train had passed she still lingered in th 
Tyrol. The free mountain air, the sense of 
stifling atmosphere of Venice, brought he: 
high royal strength back to her crushed 
soul. The eagle determined to build for 
itself another eyrie high up among the rocks, 
She craved the splendid solitude, the stately 
loneliness, the feeling of command, that had 
been hers on the far-off Greek island. 

In the course of her wanderings among 
the northern mountains, she chanced upon 
a little town called Asola, frowned upon by 
a mighty castle. Here she determined to 
establish her court and revive some shadow 
of her old dignity. The senate had fre- 
quently offered to bestow upon her any one 
of its numerous estates, and when she de- 
manded a free gift of the government of the 
country about Asola, her request was read- 
ily granted. When the inhabitants of Asola 
learned that the famous Queen of Cyprus 
was coming to live among them, they were 
almost beside themselves with excitement. 
They were simple, pious folk who tilled their 
fields and trod their wine-presses all the 
week, and on Sunday went to mass in the 
little white churches, and had their game 
of bowls on the piazza outside, or sat in the 
apothecary’s haunt among the blue and 
white jars through the long afternoons, and 
talked of the wars and the Pope, the last 
earthquake and the latest miracle. 

When the municipal rulers learned that 
the queen was close at hand, they sent two 
notaries—monstrous figures, with cylinder 
hats and long furred gowns and solemn 
shaven faces—out on to the dusty white road 
to greet the fair sovereign. As the train 
approached, these two solemn mummers fell 
on their knees, bowing their heads, pressing 
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hands to their hearts, and averting | when he had become a cardinal and a ped- 
eyes, to signify that they were dazzled | ant, he looked back upon those days at 
so much beauty. She was received at | Asola as the golden era of his life, and eall- 
yn gate by the podesta and municipal | ed the court of Cyprus’s queen the Arcadia 
i], made her triumphal entry under an | of its time. 

ella of cloth of gold, borne by nobles The queen dwelt for many years in Asola, 
e country, entered the cathedral, and | governing her people with mercy and wis- 
ied to a mass of thanksgiving for her | dom, filling her halls with all the intellect 
val. The following day she was con-| and beauty of the state, offering a refuge 
ed to the publie loggia, where all the and asylum to the oppressed. The senate 
vistrates were gathered. The podesta, | did not allow her to remain undisturbed in 
ding the populace to silence, read | her sovereign loneliness. Every now and 
uldress, in Which I doubt not the queen | then came a petition from the noble body 
d more true loyalty, despite its tlorid | begging her presence in the sea city for the 
lassicism, than in all the tlattering mis- | reception and entertainment of some foreign 
sives of the senate. These good, honest | dignitary. Then there were splendid dances 
peasants must needs have reminded her of | given in the ducal halls, for which young 
her own islanders. They held jousts and | Bembo composed odes to all the illustrious 
rude games there on the piazza, and the | ladies present, regattas upon the canal, and 
queen gave the prizes with her own hand, | serenades of summer nights. On one of 
and had a kindly word for all the winners. | these great occasions, when the winter was 
On Christmas-eve, when Asola lay deep in| so severe that the lagoons were frozen and 
snow, and warm red lights gleamed out | the people walked back and forth from 
from the churches over the whitened earth, | the main-land, there was jousting upon the 

and the faithful were gathered in prayer | Grand Canal under the queen’s windows. 
about the blazing altars, the inhabitants In the course of the queen’s visits to Ven- 
were surprised at the arrival of a company | ice her portrait had been painted by several 
of dark-faced men in garments of strange lof the greatest colorists in the state. After 
Eastern fashion, who asked the way to the she had dwelt a while in the free air of Aso- 
castle of the Queen of Cyprus. The people | la her old queenly pride returned to her, 
thought the Magi had come among them, | and the wish arose in her heart to have her- 
but it was only a deputation of nobles from | self worthily represented in her robes of 
the far-off island, who had brought the| state by some master-hand, that posterity 
Christmas greeting of the people to the | might judge of her as Queen of Cyprus and 
jueen, and gifts of native confections. | Daughter of the Republic. The supreme 
[he report of the queen’s residence in| genius of the young painter Titian, the 
Asola went abroad through Italy. From | courtliness of his manner, the ingenuous- 
the neighboring states came knights and} ness and manly strength of his character, 
ladies to offer their homage. Her covrt be-| had impressed her most favorably. She 
came the resort of scholars and wits and | determined to commission him with the 
poets. She showed particular favor to the | portrayal. There was a certain sympathy 
young. Crowds of young girls were al-| between these two large, magnanimous na- 
ways in attendance upon her. Pages and | tures—a royal outlook upon the world, with 
young cavaliers she viewed with especial | him from the heights of his genius, with 
pleasure. She was never happier than when her from the pinnacle of her station. She 
she could bring about a marriage between | invited the young painter to Asola. There, 
two of her young attendants. She dower- | as he beheld her surrounded by all the state 
ed the bride with splendid gifts, and made | and splendor of her court, with the dark- 


the union an oceasion for gorgeous feasts | ness of her past life mellowing the quiet 
that lasted for days. Her court was known | happiness of her latter days, he painted that 
throughout Italy as the Court of Love. | portrait of this sovereign lady which to-day 
One of these marriage festivities was cele- | hangs in the palace above the Arno. 

brated by Pietro Bembo, the Venetian poet | The queen stands erect, with her large 
and historian, who in his youth lived long white hands, generous and feminine, loosely 
at Catarina’s court. He wrote a dialogue | clasped. In her attitude is something of 
treating of the power of love, the scene of | the feigned repose and negligence with 
which was laid in the magnificent gardens | which a watchful tigress stretches her lithe 
with which Catarina had surrounded her | body by the side of her cubs. The figure is 
palace, and the various sides of the question |full, the throat bare and white. <A loose 
sustained by different damsels and gallants | garment, shaped to the limbs, falls in long 
of Catarina’s court in the presence of her folds from shoulder to knee, the length of 
majesty. Young Bembo, who was even) the picture. It is of that rich, deep-toned 
then celebrated among his countrymen for| velvet, shading from crimson to purple, full 
his precocity of learning and intelligence, | of dark, solid shadows, which the Venetian 
dictated the inscriptions for the queen’s | masters loved, sown with rows of great 
fountains and pavilions. In his old age, | white pearls, as though to remind the after- 
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world of the tears the wearer had shed. 
The head is cast proudly back, and is en- 
circled by a diadem of wrought gold studded 
with jewels, with a long white gauze veil 
depending from it, which suggests the East- 
ern traditions of the far-off Greek island. 
Something of Oriental mystery is in the face 
—a rapid shifting of expression, which de- 
fies you to read its character or fathom its 
purposes. The self-communion and secret- 
iveness which the young and solitary ruler 
learned in those days when she strained 
every nerve to keep the crown upon her 
head have hardened the curves of the fair 
face, and closed the full lips with defiance. 
The pallor and immobility of the features, 
the perfect arch of the eyc brows, increase 
the Oriental character of the face. It was 
the intuition of genius that led the painter 
to stamp that impress of half-savage, de- 
fensive watchfulness upon that face which 
when he knew it was always wreathed with 
smiles of genial hospitality. With a subtle 
comprehension of her past suffering, and a 
sense of analogy which only a great poet- 
nature could possess, he placed in the cor- 
ner of the canvas the spiked wheel of tor- 
ture, the emblem of St. Catharine. 

Years passed on, and shadows gathered 
thick about the brilliant Court of Love. 
The queen grew very devout, and the voice 
of the holy hermit who dwelt on the hill 
above the castle was oftener heard within 
her halls than the songs of young pages or 
the tinkle of mandolins. Wars swept over 


FYNIIERE was a time within the memory of Easy 

Chairs when, in a college town, Commence- 
ment was the one high festival of the year. The 
Fourth of July, Christmas, New-Year’s, and 





Chita’s Casy Chair. 


Thanksgiving all were days of less lustre. They | 


were common to Christendom, or the country, or 
the State, but there was only one town in the 
world that contained this college, and only one 
day in the year when this college celebrated its 
Commencement. There was always something 
pleasant, too, in the misnomer. The especial 
significance of the day, its pathos, its charm, was 
that of farewell. It was the end of boyhood, of 
young manhood, of the preparatory years; a day 
of memory and tender regrets. Being peculiarly 
an end, there was a delightful jest in calling it a 
Commencement. It was, indeed, the beginning 
of a new experience, but it was still more the 
closing of an old one. It was undoubtedly the 
opening of the college career to Freshmen. But 
Freshmen? Who are Freshmen on Commence- 
ment-day ? Surely if there be any negative quan- 
tity, every Senior and Junior, and especially every 
Soph, who was a Freshman yesterday, will tell 
you that it is a Freshman at Commencement. 
What a cruel contrast in the feeling of that un- 
fortunate before and after! What palpitating 
hope and awful fear about “getting in!” Once 





the Venetian state, and the mountain cast}, 
was often threatened with attack. The 
queen was frequently obliged to leaye j; 
for months at a time. 

One morning she left Asola to visit je 
brother in Venice. Scarcely had she rea h. 
ed Venice when she fell ill of a fever, anj 
knew that her end was approaching. §| 
begged her relatives not to mourn the loss 
of her uncertain mortal life. “Here I hays 
seen only the shows of things, but there | 
shall behold the things themselves. If jp. 
stead of the royal robes I have always wory 
and the splendid palaces in which I haye 
dwelt, I could have been clad in the rags of 
a beggar and have slept on a bed of rushes, 
how much more lightly would the burden 


| of the past weigh upon my soul! TI have al! 


my life known sorrow and care. There | 
shall meet those I loved, and dwell foreyer 
with them in peace.” 

There were sorrow and desolation through. 
out Venice. The senate ordered the city to 
be hung with mourning. Catarina’s body, 
dressed in its robes of state, was laid upon a 
bier in the great hall of her brother’s palace, 
and the people streamed in to take their 
farewell of the dead sovereign. <A bridge 
draped with black was erected from the 
water gate of the palace to the street open- 
ing on the opposite side, and along the solemn 
avenue of mourning was borne to its rest, in 
the family chapel in the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, the queenly body of the last soy- 
ereign of Cyprus. 





in, what abject sense of unworthiness and abso- 
lute extinction before the unspeakable Senior! 
Commencement derives no glory, no romance, no 
association, from any event in the life of Fresh- 
men. 

The enormous increase in the number of col- 
leges—there are thirty-five in the State of New 
York alone—has somewhat affected this intensity 
of college feeling. There is no longer the college 
town in a State, but a choice, even a mob of them 
The sole day of the year, when his Excellency the 
Governor was escorted in state by a brilliant 
troop “to attend the exercises ;” when the villag: 
church was packed with girls in muslin, with 
waving fans; when the graduating class, one 
after another, clad in solemn black, with the silk- 
en gown over all, ascended the well-carpeted 
stage, and, with low reverence to president, facul- 
ty, trustees, corporation, and then urbi et orbi, 
pronounced the essay, dissertation, intermediate 
oration, or oration; the day when, at last, after 
many hot hours, during which some reverend don, 
melting in his suit of thick winter sables, had 
turned haply to his profusely perspiring brother, 
and murmured, 


“The heart, distrustful, asks if this be joy,” 


the venerable president arose, in the scholar’s 














i gown, and bowing to the honorable the 
ration, and indicating the graduating class 
rracious wave of his hand, began, “ Hos 

ex,” and so proceeded in Latin to the end, 
ile the honorable the corporation eyed him sol 
ly, as if they understood what he was saying ; 
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vision of advanced education is repaid to him a 
hundredfold in the ine sed facilities, the better 
husbanded skill, that spring from that education. 
The orator, therefore, meets the assertion that 


| public-school teaching should go no farther than 


n the diplomas, neatly tied with a blue | 


n, were finally delivered with impressive 
this day, indeed, still lingers; this specta- 
till visible; but it is no longer a planet, it 
constellation. At midsummer there 
of contemporaneous Commencements. 
wspapers are for a time daily filled with 
i¢ columns of description. But the oe- 
nis no longer singular. And the old grad- 
hears the familiar sound, not from the 
sacred grove alone, but from every side, half 
chs, with Elia’s old sweep, who recalled the 
long-vanished feasts of Jem White, “The glory 
of Smithfield has departed.” 
But the change has brought its own great com- 
ensations. The midsummer fortnight of Com- 


lowil 


} 
he 
n 


» as 
j 


the elementary knowledge necessary to fit a man 
to vote or to comprehend his political rights, by 
the plain declaration: “ The system which makes 


| all men members of the governing class demands 


| 
are 


higher education than the mere primary elements 
of learning.” And if all can not obtain it, give 


| it to those who can, for the benefit of all. 


ment celebrations reminds us all of that | 


common but most vital of commonplaces, 
value of education, and it gives the occasion 

r competent men to point it out anew. 
many more Commencement addresses of this 
nd than the general community ever hears of. 
e audience that listens is the only immediate 
-e that the speakers have, because the pa- 

rs have not space to reproduce their words. 
it wise suggestions at such times are sound 
d sown in a good soil, 
¢ and ripen. Among the good discourses 

s year was that of Horatio Seymour at Mad- 


ison University—a college of the Baptist denomi- | 


nation, in the pleasant rural village of Hamilton, 
‘entral New York. We mention the religious 


ination because one of the points in Mr. | 


address is that colleges have been and 
| continue to be founded and supported by 

ms of common religious sympathy, and that 

fact alone is not a proper objection to aid 
II State. 
dress is admirable, but it is seldom considered. 
The advocates both of a national supervision of 


yvmou 


m tha 
ym tine 


lucation and of an extreme limitation of State | 


mary education are held by Mr. Seymour to be 


stake n, the one sid 


ause they view education solely as a personal 
lvantage to the man who gains it. 


He holds, on the contrary, that in its very na- 
ture learning or knowledge is a public, not a pri- | 


vate, benefit. Taxation to give men education is 
not like taxation to give them property for their 
own profit. 
edge for himself alone. “As a rule,” says Mr. 
Seymour, “learned men do not profit as much 
from their learning as others engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits gain by the knowledge of those who 
devote their minds to the study of science.” The 
reason, therefore, for a common support of the 
highest education is not that every man will re- 
ceive it, but it is that those who obtain it neces- 
sarily receive it for the common benefit. It is 
learning that makes labor more profitable; the 
college that enables the workshop to secure bet- 
ter wages and the workman a more desirable life. 
Wherever science is most advanced, “ tax-payers 
and laborers are best protected and paid.” The 
little tax that the laborer pays toward the pro- 


There 


| sectarianism, 


and inevitably they | 


The main doctrine of the ad- | 


. | 
le because they misunder- 
nd the genius of our government, the other | 


A man can not easily use his knowl. | 





This is the general doctrine of Mr. Seymour's 
discourse, elaborated and illustrated with great 
force; and his view of sectarian aid is contained 
in this sentence: “I would give to every college 
and to every charity just that measure of public 
aid and of private support which their work in 
teaching and beneficence entitle them to, without 
regard to the creeds of those who have them in 
charge.” This was substantially the view of an- 
other New York statesman, who differed widely 
in many ways from Mr. Seymour, and who, like 
him, had been the Governor of the State—Mr. 
Seward. The ground of the common conviction 
is that if religious feeling, although in a sectarian 
form, produces enterprises of public advantage 
that would otherwise be lost to the community, 
it is wise to aid them from the common fund so 
long as the aid promotes the benefit and not the 
The trouble obviously is to deter- 
mine just where the use diverges from the public 
to the purely private end. 

Commencement still retains its romance, and, 
while such timely and thoughtful addresses are 
spoken, it has not lost its best uses. We can see 
with pleasure the growing multitude of colleges, 
for, however numerous they may be, they can not 
affect the standard of a real scholarship, while 
they cultivate and extend the respect and profit 
that must always attend education and flow from 
it. It may not be the local sentiment, the tender 
association of the day, to which such an address 
appeals. That is found in the class meetings, in 
the good feeling of parents and of sweethearts 
for the graduating youth. But it speaks to the 
publie opinion that controls every college and all 
education. 


Hi 
Al 


A Lapy recently died in Providence, Rhode Isl- 
and, who is not unknown in our literature, and who 
will be remembered always by those who person- 
ally knew her for the singular graces of her char- 
acter and life. Among the cities of New England, 
Providence is noted for the story of its settle- 
ment by the apostle of soul liberty when he fled 
from Massachusetts, and for its enterprise in com- 
merce and manufactures. Brown University is 
there also, one of the great schools of New Eng- 
land, taking its name from a member of one of 
the famous commercial families of Rhode Island, 
who was its benefactor. The history of the little 
State filling the rugged coast corner of the main- 
land between Massachusetts on the north and 
Connecticut on the west curiously illustrates the 
tenacious individuality of communities mutually 
separated only by arbitrary territorial lines. A 
cemtury ago, Newport, the rival city of the State, 
seated by the sea, and thronged in summer with 
guests from every part of the country, looked 
haughtily from her post, at the outlet of Narra- 
gansett Bay into the ocean, upon the town at its 
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head, thirty salle saway. It is not yet forty years 
since Newport, in her stately decline, sent six 
members to the Legislature, while her conquer- 
ing rival sent but four; and still, we believe, the 
election of his Excellency the Governor of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions is annually announced from the balcony of 
the quaint old State-House. The voice of the 
sheriff, invoking God to save that State and those 
plantations, can be easily heard in the house 
where Commodore Perry lived, and that in which 
Count Rochambeau and his officers toasted the 
fair Quaker belle, Polly Lawton, and scratched 
her name with a diamond on the window-pane. 
But the garden with the superb Norway spruces 
in which Dr. Channing walked, and the rocks on 
which Bishop Berkeley mused by the sea, can 
hear only the distant sound of the salute that 
follows the prayer. These names we mention 
because they are among the treasured traditions 
of Rhode Island, in which Providence, so impor- 
tant a part of the State, has necessarily so large 
a share. 

The Rhode Island Book, edited by Mrs. Botta 
while she was still a resident of Providence, shows 
how many noted names in literature the State 
may in some way rightfully claim. ‘ Old Grimes” 
was a Providence poem, and its author, Albert 
G. Greene, a brother-in-law of the late Governor 
Clifford, of Massachusetts (himself a Providence 
boy), a quiet, retiring, and well-read man, was for 
many years one of the familiar figures in the 
streets of the city. The college in other days 
had little direct literary influence upon the com- 


munity. Indeed, its character was more religious | 
3ut it drew its children back again | 


than literary. 
once a year, and forty and fifty years ago Alexan- 
der Everett or John Neal, and later Professor Park 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, with other scholars, 
orators, and poets, lighted one day in the year 
with eloquence and song. In the winters of his 
first Boston lectures Mr. Emerson came up and 
repeated his discourses, and Richard Henry Dana 
brought his criticisms of Shakespeare to a small 
but thoroughly sympathetic and intelligent circle. 
Then the Greene Street School was founded, which 
was to surpass all other schools, and be worthy 
of America and the times, of New England and 
of Providence. Mr. Emerson came at the open- 
ing, and read one of his remarkable discourses in 
the church in which William Ware and Dr. Hedge 
and Dr. Osgood and Dr. Farley have been minis- 
ters; and chief among the teachers of the new 
school was Emerson’s friend Margaret Fuller. 

Already there was a social literary club of ladies 
which met weekly during the winter at the houses 
of the members, and which was called, inscruta- 
bly, possibly upon Leigh Hunt’s principle of in- 
aptness, the Coliseum. 

But at the Coliseum, at all the literary meet- 
ings, foremost in intelligence, in accomplis hment, 
in appreciation, in all that is most refined and 
most gracefully feminine, was Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. Born in Providence, she was mar- 
ried and went to Boston, but after a very few 
years she returned, a childless widow, and for 
nearly fifty years afterward, and for a long time 
with an only unmarried sister, she lived there in 
the simplest way, devoted to literary studies and 
companionship, preserving always that freshness 


of the heart which secures the immortality of | 


youth, peacefully dying at last, at the age of sev- 


enty-five, with no near relative surviving o | 
singularly beloved and res pected by a cir 
intimate friends, who laid her in a graye lina 
with June flowers not purer or lov elier than she 
There was one remarkable episode in her widow. 
hood—her engagement to Poe. She was nea; 

ten years older than he, and she was then 
than forty. So purely personal an event \ 
variously estimated. But all that need be saiq 
of it here is that it would give a wholly false ir. 
pression of Mrs. Whitman if it caused her to be 
considered a mere romantic enthusiast. Wj; 

all the sensitiveness of a delicate and highly in 
aginative nature, she had a reserve, a sense of 
essential fitness, which prevented extravagance 
expression or conduct. Her interest and sym. 
pathy in intellectual and social and moral ques. 
tions were exhaustless, and she had perfect inde. 
pendence of thought and action; but she was 
never hurried beyond the finest common- sense, 
and therefore she never lost the most poetic fem. 
inine charm. Some years after the death of Po 

she published a little volume upon Poe and his 
critics, in which she vindicated his memory from 
what she felt to be misap prehens ion an injus- 
tice. The work was done with a gentle dignity, 
decision, and sincerity which are in shomtaine 
by far the noblest tribute ever offered to the man 
whose chief distinction is that he could engage go 
deeply the affection of such a woman. 

Mrs. Whitman wrote little for publication, and 
her printed writings would fill scarcely more than 
a volume of verse and one of prose. The verse 
is marked by an exquisite grace of feeling, sug. 
gestive of a refined, emotional, and contemplative 
nature, and belongs to that unique literature 
which is less valuable in itself than as a revels. 
tion of the delightful personal character whiel 




















every where enriches the world, and the wealt 
of which but for such expressions would be un- 
suspected. It is a literature which does not so 
much directly inspire and instruct in its own sub- 
ject as awaken a new sense of the range of culti- 
vated thought and intelligence. Apart from this, 
however, both the verse and prose of Mrs. Whit- 
man have a distinctive attraction from the same 
pure and fresh earnestness combined with sweet 
and grave restraint which was the basis of her 
character. 

Such a woman chiefly impresses others by her 
personality, and it is pathetic to think that the 
knowledge of so much that was good and f 
mainly limited to those who knew her. To the 
larger Providence which had grown up around 
her it may well be that the modest and intel. 
lectual woman, whose name will be always one of 
the ornaments of the city, was generally unknown. 
Yet her steadfast and unostentatious fidelity to 
the higher life, her unwasting sympathy with in- 
tellectual aspiration and endeavor, her tranquil 
and firm preference, in the midst of a busy and 
eager community, of the things that are unseen, 
are silent but vital influences that can not be 
lost. The good results of such simple and de- 
voted lives can not be measured, and the mere 
remembrance and contemplation of them are a 
benediction. 











Unper the inscrutable law that causes great 





rivers to flow by great cities, New York, being a 
peculiarly great city, is flanked by two great riv- 
ers. Its form is that of an attenuated peninsula, 
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ed by ice or fog or storm, But the sagacity of 
the city must now secure as certainly a swift and 
cheap freight connection with the West, or it 
may find the increased facility of local transit 
will not alone retain the supremacy of New York. 


WE have been talking of Commencement, but 
the great college event of the year is the Henley 
race in which the American Columbia took the 
cup from the English Oxford, This greatly en- 
hances the renown of Columbia, which was vic- 
torious at Saratoga two or three years ago, and 
which, although the city college by distinction, 
has now established its athletic character. For 
a — nt interest in the great political contest 
at Berlin was eclipsed by absorption in the aquat- 
ic tournament at Henley. — newspapers broke 
out into maps and double leads. Vast crowds 
gathered at the bulletins. The news flew like 
that of Sadowa or Sedan. If the young gentle- 
men who were victorious had landed at the Bat- 
tery that afternoon, they would probably have 
been drawn by shouting crowds of Columbia 
ilumni up Broadway, the flags on the City Hall 
would have been displayed, and the city given 
over to jubilee. 

The young gentlemen did not arrive, but the 
alumni none the less abandoned themselves to 
jollity. The interest that attended them on all 
sides was not due merely to sympathy in a col- 
lege success. It would have attended the rejoi- 
cing of any college in the country, for it was a 
feeling of national pleasure. American boys had 
outrowed English boys. Rowing is a sport which 
is peculiarly English, an art in which British skill 
and endurance have been held to be supreme, and 
here were a company of Americans who, coming 
to England, rowed Englishmen upon their own 
water, and beat them. It was as if English 
builders had turned out lighter trotting wagons 
than ours, or English inventors superior mowers 
and reapers. It was not necessarily the mere 
stupid boast of “ beating the Englishmen,” it was 
the legitimate pleasure of proving that in an art 
in which Englishmen confessedly excel, Ameti- 
cans were not inferior. That an American should 
beat an Englishman is nothing. That an accom- 
plished Englishman should be surpassed in his 
peculiar accomplishment by an American is a just 
source of pleasure. 

The delight of the alumni was very great, and 
men were boys again as they cheered and shout- 
ed in honor of the victors. There was, indeed, 
a eynie who said that he believed Pavia and 
Salamanca and Paris and ancient Oxford were 
schools whose names went round the world be- 
cause of the greatness of their scholarship and 
the renown of their teachers, not because of the 
skillful wrestling or running of the youth who 
thronged them. ‘A college famous for rowing,” 
he said, “seems to me very like an organ famous 
for gilding.” But he received no quarter. He was 
answered that college youth were not the less 
young men because they were students. They 
have the tastes and instincts and ambitions of 
young men. It is as natural toa clever youth to 
run and row and skate and wrestle and fence and 
box as for a kid to gambol or a roe to leap, and 
these are universal tastes. Every body enjoys a 
good game at ball, but very few understand schol- 
arship, or sympathize with success in the higher 
mathematics, or the perfect interpretation of a 








—— 
Greek particle. It is the young man rowing 
the young man studying, who commands an jp. 
tellige nt universal sympathy. No triumph of 
scholarship only would ever send a thrill ung 
the sea to an entire community. But the Henley 
event touched a common national chord of map. 


, 








| liness and patriotism. It was something 


every body could appreciate and enjoy, and the 
cynic need not fear that the sound mind will syf. 
fer because of the sound body. It is observabjo 
that during the modern athletic dispensation jy 
college life the scholastic requirements and stand. 
ards have been steadily rising, and in this vear 
of Columbia’s success in the regatta, Columbi: 
demand of study is more rigorous than ever, 
Good sense, of course, will prevent an exagger. 
ation uf the event, and students who have won q 
boat-race will not be received as soldiers who 
have saved a country. Dr. Birch, also, in his le 
ture-room will doubtless remind his young a nis 
that the particular purpose of the college 
ulum is not oar exercise, and that those to whon 
that is the chief end will find themselves in g 
more congenial atmosphere elsewhere. Mean. 
while, however, it is the long summer vacat 
a summer made glorious by these sons of Y 




















In a recent admirable discourse before 
ciation of editors in New York, Mr. Ch 
Fitch, of the Rochester Democrat, warned } 
brethren of several dangers peculiar to the pr 
fession. One of them was the want of a du 
sense of responsibility, and it is one of the chief 
Admonitions of the press are, indeed, something 
like Canute’s orders to the sea, except when, as 
the lawyers say, a case can be made, and a par- 
ticular newspaper can be caught in a particular 
offense. The true appeal is to the public, which 
should be constantly reminded to emancipat 
self from the thralldom of the idea that size i 
greatness, or that volume of sound is veracity 
A newspaper is a tremendous speaking-trumpet 
What a great paper says goes thundering and 
echoing round the world. Eve sry body must hear 
and attend. But a lie can thunder quite as up- 
roariously as the truth. And as the hearer or 
the reader can not know the motive of the speak- 
er, who may be interested in making a lie as so- 
norous as possible, the hearer must be on his 
guard constantly not to believe merely because 
there is such an overwhelming noise. 

This is especially to be remembered now when 
almost daily the gentle reader will see in his pa- 
per some important statement in regard to some 
important person which is wholly untrue. It is 
made generally with detail and precision. It has 
the air of all the other information in the column. 
It is elbow to elbow with an undeniable truth. 
There is apparently no more reason for not be- 
lieving it than for discrediting every thing els 
in the paper. Time and place and person and 
remark are all quietly and cireumstantially told, 
and it is a lie. Or, again, it appears under a 
slight veil of insinuation. “If the rumor be true 
that Bishop Simpson picked the pocket of Vice- 
President Wheeler on Saturday the 10th instant, 
then it is evident where the money came from 
with which he bought the huge piece of taffy 
that he is said to have been sucking as he went 
to church on Sunday the 11th.” The mischief 
done by these two methods of slander, the one 
direct and the other indirect, is incalculable ; and 
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Chitur’s Literary Record. 


i ROFE aries JOHN A. HINES, 
nia U rsity, gives evidence in his Study of | 
s Paradise Lost (« J.B. Lippincott and Co.) of 
gh acquaintance not only with this English 
classic, but sale with the ancient classics which 
fu { Milton with so much of his imagery and 
hi ige. Taine’s sparkling, entertaining, 
bu it spiritually shallow criticism of Milton’s great 
pr 
| 








), and Professor Hines’s profound, beautiful, 
yut Overreverent essi 







y, represent the two extremes 
of opinion respecting the great English epic. 
Mr. Hine 8, perhaps, somewhat overpresses the 
mblance between “ Paradise Lost,” Virgil’s 
und Homer’s Iliad, but, in the main, the 
ies which he discovers appear to us to be 
just as they are striking. Like all artists, the 
reat English poet-painter has painted from mod- 
Prometheus and Apollo have each sat for 
Satan, Epimetheus for Adam, Pandora for Eve, 
Mars for Moloch, Paris for Belial, Ulysses and Ar- 
temas for Beelzebub; and the battles of the Titans 
and giants, magnified and spiritualized, have sug- 
gested the great war in heaven. Professor Hines 
also brings out that great power, that reserved 
force, that conscientiousness in the use of lan- 
cuage, which is one of the secrets of Milton’s 
greatness. His “almost immense” and “ next to 
ighty power” are in singular contrast to the 
exuberant epithe ts of much of our modern sen- 
sational writing, and certainly go far to justify 
the use of Milton as a most valuable text-book 
in composition in our higher schools and colleges. 
Mr. Hines is a keen critic of Milton’s critics— 
Masson, Addison, Landor, ete.—but, we believe, 
passes by Taine’s irreverent but striking criti- 
cism in utter silence. This can hardly be due to 
ignorance. Is it due to contempt? If so, Mr. 
Hines has fallen into a most serious error, for 
Taine’s criticism on Milton’s portraiture of Adam 
and the Deity is substantially though severely 
just, whatever may be thought of the infelicity of 
the language and the irreverence of the spirit in 
which it is expressed. 

There is nothing in the character of Dr. Ep- 
warp H. Crarke’s posthumous book, Visions: A 

tudy of False Sight (Houghton, Osgood, and Co.), 
to suggest the history of its origin. 
bed of sickness by a disease the fatal issue of | 
which was inevitable from the beginning, Dr. 
Clarke resolved to combat the suffering to which | 
he was condemned by giving himself to a special 
course of mental study and to authorship. He 
used this intellectual anesthetic until death broke 
in upon his occupation, when the manuscript 
came into the possession of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, by whom it is given to the public. One 
might naturally look in such a book for some 
traces of morbid fancy, but one looks for it here 
in vain. The same hard, plain common-sense, 
the same clear grasp of fundamental principles, 
and the same skill in abundant illustration of 
them which made Dr. Clarke’s Sex in Education 
so notable a contribution to American literature, 
pervade this less important but not less interest- 
ing treatise. Dr. Clarke is not a materialist; he 
does not deny the possibility of spiritual appari- 
tions; he asserts his own personal belief in the 
existence of the soul apart from the material or- 
gans which it employs; but he devotes himself 























of Pennsylva-|in this work to a scie nti explanatio 
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phenomena of visions, and, without assuming - 
account for all of them, certainly reduces the 
accountable to a minimum. His explanatio; 
may give almost in a single sentence, in his 
words: “Sight is not a function of the eyes,} 
of the brain....A vision is produced when ; 
cell groups indicating that vision, its hierog} 
or cipher, are formed in the brain, whether th; 
are formed normally by the stimulus of light-waye; 
from an external object, or abnormally by a stimy 
lus initiated intracranially.” 

Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam (Hen- 
ry Holt and Co.) is deservedly one of the 
popular books of travel of the season. Th 
beam was a large yacht, barkentine rigged, a 
furnished with steam, upon which Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., his wife, his four children (includ. 
ing a baby), and five gentlemen friends made 
pleasure trip around the globe, visiting the M 
deira Islands, the western and eastern coasts of 
South America, several of the islands of 
cific, Japan, ete., passing through the Str 
Malacca, the Red Sea, and the Suez Canal, « 
home by the Mediterranean. Such a trip ¢ 
not be made without some romantic advent 
A sudden sea which nearly swept off two of 1) 
children; a deserted wreck, loaded with port-win 
a ship on fire, whose crew were barely rescu 
brief trade opened with half-naked barbarians in 
Patagonia—are among the episodes which added 
excitement to the journey, and which add interest 
to the book. It is simply a transcript of Mrs 
Brassey’s diary. Its excellences and its rt 
are those of an unpretentious journal write: 

a thoroughly womanly woman, with no claim 1 
special literary skill, and, we should say, with » 
special literary ambition. 

Among the books which it is safe to pr 
esy will attract no inconsiderable attention fr 
lovers of science is Dr. Jonn Witt1am Draper's 
Scientific Memoirs (Harper and Brothers). It 
consists of a collection of papers contributed b 
him during the past forty years in various pam 
phlets and journals. It includes only papers 
connected with the effects of radiation or raidi- 
ant energy. Other papers on scientific subjects 
he reserves, implying, though not asserting 
purpose of their future publication. Dr. Draper 
possesses two qualifications not often combined 
in one person—a remarkable power in original 





























investigation and experiment, and an equally re- 


markable power in instruction. As a scientifi 
lecturer he has had no superior in this country; 
in clearness of statement he is the peer of Tyn 
dall, whom he surpasses in the realm of origi: 
investigation. The present volume is elaborate} 
illustrated; and while it deals with the highe: 
branches of science, and the most recent discov 
eries in light and heat, it is as clear to the non- 
professional reader as such a work can be. 
Hammersmith: His Harvard Days, by Mank 
Stptey Severcatse (Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 
is a novel with Harvard for scenery. The inci- 
dentals of American college life—ball matches, 
boating, riding, dancing, singing, love-making, 
ete.—are all here. Of the essential of college 
life—study—thereisa minimum. In this respect 
there is a strong family likeness between ‘this 
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between this and 
d there is a striking contrast, the 
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love-making, and generally great | bling in the woods—at al 
he external scenery is faithful | sure, whether in town o1 
most } shotographie. The inward col f this series are two novel 
ighl ly colore od. Tom Brown uw Oxford » Fortu by Mrs. ANNIE 
i il colle ge | picture; Hammersmith at : 
is a pure college romance.—Jnnocents 
ad, by the author of Tom's Wife 
ton and Co.), represents a Brazilian and 
isiting this country and looking at Am r- | Barnet Puicirps, the 
ither on New rk city life, through | ‘On a Melon Schooner,’ 
‘seyes. Itisa lesque founded on | zine last October The 
presents no realities, but th i 


dows whi | ie \ ast, in which ev 


wnagnified. We should be | 


for a take his idea of | and the story is so prettily t 


‘rom this book; but Americans might | heroism are made so prominent, 


ith profit, if not with pleasure.—.Viriam’s | ing appalling in the tragie bi 
Atma Catper, and Jag ; a Story of | noti ibly good novel.—In Dosi 
.8 and 4 of “ Har] evs Libr ry O f| i ” (Estes and Lauriat), 
iction’’), are both of - listinet- | Sidonie introduces to the Ame 
is novels, though neither of them is | Fre n? im oveli st Henry GREVILL} 
dogmatically so, Neither is written | ussian life ; some 
1a creed, a System, a pl iilosop yhy, or ‘el at viv idly dey 
both of them to show the power of | the na i“ ink ; and ther 
» Christian love. The scene of Miriam’s | ity : it the whole story, pet we 
the Upper Delaware River; the time, | it, which is peculiar to the best Fren 
vy or so ago, before the New Yor of fiction. — His Inheritance, by ADELIN: 
lway was | : the heroine, Miriar ee and Shepard), is so mournful that 
heritage, the work of carrying 01 ! i only to those who enjoy 
after her mother’s death and her | f fiction. he cunning of a shrewd n 
r’s paralysis, the work of managing his busi ache If and destroys two lives 
ind of so managing them as to make | her ry might have been made 
and business a ans of reclaiming | commi d love. The picture ; 
, educating the ignorant, and i ump life on our borders are we 
refinement, industry, thrift, and | i hi to distinguish the lat 
the entire community. In Map the | sure r Series,’ Hathercourt, by 
an unlocated point in the Sot ith: the wortna (He nry Holt and Co.), from 
ne, Miss Bertie Lee. The story turns upon | English love story except that it i 
power of her gentle and loving influence over | ally wrought out. 
ntamable, savage, brutal nature of the friend-| Putnam’s Sons have begun : 
ingovernable, drinking Irish Mag. The pur-| art books, eac 
is to encourage Christian work in the most | reaching a hundred pages. 
ess cases. The story is relieved by some | Scsan N. Carter, principal 
rous sketches of negro life, and contains | School of a Union. 
itally, but none the less effectively, a vigor- | before us, one treats of s 
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e the days of Howard.— Bonnie Kate, by Curis- | a large sale in England. The first 


1AN Retry (D. Appleton and Co.), is a pure love | er to the student by illustrations. The 


genuine romance, without moral pt irpose, | us to be admirably adapted to serve 
h in real generous heart-love, love in differ- | troductions to practical art, and as 
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nt though perhaps not altogether a natural | Their size makes it easy for the am 
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ve for Kate of the dis sappointed lovers leads | (Harper and Brothers), is a sorrowi 


m, with a chivalry uncommon certainly in real | quen tly told. In it is written out 
) labor for her happiness, and finally the | of many ife ; of disappointed hi 
u ation between herself and her accepted lover | aspiration, the suppressed power of 
brought to an end through the indefatigable aceeatin in vain for an opportuni 
rvices of one whom she has re jected, and of a|itself: pine vy hunger, dwarfed 
tl whose affianced lover has also been an unsuc- hs hedged about by all the limitations 


ssful claimant for her hand.— Appletons b gin | tions of hopeless poverty, and at las 
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consider not the poor would but look at this pic- 
ture of the latent power of heroism which dies 
unseen for want of a historian! Thanks to Miss 
Mulock’s sympathetic heart and simply eloquent 
pen for this sorrowful but significant story. 
Thanks, too, for the life itself, that stands as a 
witness to the heroism of common life in unex- 
pected places. Neither Dickens nor Farjeon has 
ever conceived a story of the pitiful yet inspiring 
tragedy of poverty to compare with this simple 
and “ ower-true tale” of the life of the aspiring 
but quenched and prematurely dying poet. If 
we criticise the book at all, it is that Miss Mulock, 
in the fear lest her sympathies run away with her 
critical judgment, hardly gives to her hero credit 
enough for the merit of his literary productions. 
For they have real merit; and under brighter 
suns he might have develope into a real con- 
tributor to English literature. 

Harpers issue a new and revised edition of 
Hooker’s Natural Philosophy. Much new matter 
has been added, some portions have been entirely 
rewritten, and a number of new illustrations have 
been introduced.—Shooting-Stars, by W.L. ALDEN 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is a republication of some 
selected editorials of the funny man of the New 
York Zimes, He is sometimes very funny, as in 
his “ Remedy for Brass Instruments,” and some- 
times somewhat forced and heavy in his wit, as 
in the “Tom Bigbee” incident. The book will 
serve a good purpose to the tired man who wants 
half an hour of unobjectionable nonsense to com- 
pel him to forget all serious things.—CHARLEs 
Duptey Warner's Jn the Wilderness (Houghton, 
Osgood, and Co.) strikes us as the best even of 
his always excellent work. The natural humor 
of a genial soul bubbles out on every page, like 
water bursting from an overfull hill-side. His 
picture of the night walk lost in the woods de- 
serves to be a classic.— Camp Cookery, by Mrs. 
M. Parvoa (Graves, Locke, and Co.), is a useful 
little hook to carry in the pocket in a camping-out 

lition. The greatest fault with it lies in the 
fact that it assumes too much and provides too 
much; but an ingenious American will easily 
know how to dispense with some of the luxuries 
which Mrs. Parloa proposes to provide for the 
camp, and to employ just so much of the diree- 
tions which she gives as will be practicable in 
ordinary camp life—Lkonarp Scumirz, in his 
History of Latin Literature (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 








aims to supply a real and serious deficiency in 
our literature. We do not know of any good 
text-book in the English language of Latin lit- 
erature ; but this little work is unfortunately and 
unnecessarily dry. It is little more than a bar- 
ren catalogue of writers and their writings, con- 
venient for reference, but too bald for even a 
scholar’s text-book. Itis without generalizations, 
or perspective, or proper criticism, or analysis, or 
comparison of authors.—If it is worth while to 
devote a treatise of over 500 pages to the sub- 
ject of etiquette, Sensible Etiquette of the Best 
Societ, compiled from the best authorities, by 
Mrs. H. O. Warp (Porter and Coates), is worthy 
of commendation. She has the grace to declare 
that it is simply a compilation. There are, how- 
ever, no ear-marks, and the critic would not have 
guessed that it was not purely original if the au- 
thor had not told him. It is readable, entertain- 


| 


} 





that feast on morbid misery would but read this ing, anecdotal, suggestive—a book of conye, 
story of a real and life-long tragedy! if they that | tion rather than of rules for good-breeding 


culture is the foundation of all true etiqui tte 
may be that reading such a book as this wij 
lieu of mixing in the best society, tend to ; 
vate the best social habits. On no other ey 
could so voluminous a book on so minut 
ject be justified. 

Philochristus (Roberts Brothers) is a very un 
book both in its literary and its theologi 
pects. It purports to be the memoirs of a dis 
ple of Jesus Christ, written ten years after { 
destruction of Jerusalem; therefore before 1 
Gospel of John was written, and before most 
the epistles had become the common property , 
the churches. The actual basis of the book 
therefore, the three synoptic Gospels and such 0! 
the traditional sayings of the Lord as are 1 
nized by such scholars as Dr. Wescott as of p 
able authenticity. The author, who is reporti 
to be the Rev. Epwarp Apsort, of London, 
unmistakably a man of broad if not of p 
found scholarship, and of genuine spiritual 1 
pathies, if not of orthodox opinions. The ver 
title of his book, no less than its dedication to t 
author of Lece Homo, should have prevented t 
theological critics from regarding him as of t 
same school as Renan. The one is an admire: 
Jesus, the other is a lover of Christ. Artistica] 
the book is very nearly faultless. In form a1 
mance, it has not the faults which have rend 
the Gospel romances such wretched works of art 
It is characterized by simplicity in expression : 
by an air of historic genuineness. In the fon 
respect the author has wonderfully caught 
spirit of the Gospels themselves. Because of it 
quietness it perhaps palls a little on a continuous 
reading, but he who lays it down will find himselt 
impelled to take it up again, and will not 
satisfied till he has finished its perusal. Its i 
terest is not dramatic nor philosophical, but al- 
most wholly spiritual. Theologically it is cl 
acteristic of the era. It belongs to no recogniz 
school of theology. The critics do not know what 
to make of it. In this respect it reminds one of 
Ecce Homo. It is not orthodox ; the very fact that 
the author has chosen to omit wholly the fourt 
Gospel is very significant; and while the antl 
does not attempt to afford an explanation of th 
miracles, he certainly does not defend, and hardly 
recognizes, them as miracles. Yet he throughout 
reverences Christ as in a true sense the manifes- 
tation of God in the flesh. His treatment of the 
resurrection is not unjustly regarded as a test of 
his theological opinions; but on turning to tli 
last chapters, these opinions are not even there 
disclosed. One critic thinks that he is a ration- 
alist, and regards the resurrection as only spirit- 
ual; another thinks that his treatment of the re 
urrection is a sufficient reply to those who have 
accused him of rationalism. The fact is that he 
simply describes the appearances of Christ ait 
his death, without attempting to evolve or evel 
to suggést any hypothesis respecting them. Thos 
who are inclined to dread any presentation of the 
life and character of Christ which does not openly 
and clearly recognize the old philosophy respect- 
ing Him will look on this book with suspicion, if 
not with aversion. Those who are ready to wel- 
come fresh studies into His character will find a 
peculiar charm in this singular volume, despite 
some serious defects in its underlying philosophy. 
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Chitur’s 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
Astronomy.—The Naval Observatory at Wash- 


n has received many observations of the} ready pretty fully traversed by Thomson, Re 
sit of Mercury on May 6 from private ob- | Haun, ete., but presents some features of the sub- 


rs (some forty or more), besides the results 

parties of the Coast Survey, of the Engi 
Department of the army, and of its own expe- 
s. The data of the French party at Ogden 
also placed at its disposition. 


| 


preparations for observing the total solar | 


of July 29 are in a forward state. Thi 
| Observatory has an appropriation of $8000, 


Stieutific Record. 


on the vertical diminution of temperature in the 
atu osphe re. Their ess iy goes over a groun 1 al- 


fe, 
ject in a rather new aspect. Their formule re- 
late to a stationary atmosphere and to ascending 
and descending currents. 

Linss, of Darmstadt, calls attention to the im- 
portance of considering the inertia of the atmos- 
phere (Lamont’s Theory) in explaining the diurnal 


barometric variation. In studying the direction 


h will be devoted to sending parties to the | 


r Professors Newcomb, Hall, Harkness, 
and Holden, of the navy; and Profess- 
gley and Stcne. 
Hill are also sent by the observatory. 
r Watson will photograph the eclipse 


of the motion of the clouds, he finds that the ba- 
rometer rises less in proportion as the angle is 


| larger which the direction of the lower clouds’ 


Mr. Trouvelot and Dr. | 


th a horizontal photoheliograph belonging to | 


Naval Observatory. Professor Young, of 
mouth, has formed a party to go from Prince- 
lege. Several distinguished Englishmen 
ha ulré idy signified their intention of coming. 
Dr. Draper, with Professors Barker and Henry 
Morton, of New York and Philadelphia, intend 
coing. Among the observers sent by the Naval 
Observatory are Professor O. B. Wheeler, of De- 
troit; Professor Wright, of New Haven; Pro 
fessor Robinson, of Rochester; Alvan G. Clark, 
f Boston; Professor Boss, of Albany; Professor 
Hastings, of Baltimore. 
In Meteorology, we have received during June, 
mong other pamphlets, one by Carpmael, of To- 
to,on the reduction to sea-level of the read- 
os of the barometer. 


His formule are conven- 
t, and quite as accurate as the conditions of 
problem admit of ; they differ, however, very 

much from those in the method adopted by the 

Army Signal Office. 

Ruberson has examined the diurnal variations 
of temperature of Swedish stations, and finds (1) | 
the non-periodie variation is throughout the year 
greater than the periodic; (2) the difference of | 

» two variations 1s greatest in winter; (5) 
during the remainder of the year the difference | 
is nearly constant ; (4) the difference—2.66 mm. | 


in spring, 2.82 in summer, 3.03 in autumn—can be 
assumed to hold good apparently for the whole of 
Sweden. 


The difference in question is greater 
for a maritime climate, and least for one of a con- 
tinental type. 

In a memoir upon atmospheric pressure, Ragone 
gives some important measure of the correction 
due to capillarity of the meniscus form of the top 
f the mereurial column. In a siphon barometer 
the height of the meniscus in the two legs is sel- 
dom the same. In comparing any barometer with | 
a standard, he finds the relation of the former 
to the latter to vary with the pressure, tempera- | 
ture, and diameter of the tubes. 


| 
: ‘ ‘ 
Buys Ballot communicates a highly important | 


movement makes with the direction of the baro- 
metric gradient. 

Captain Hoffmeyer, of Copenhagen, in some 
notes on the recent winter in Iceland, states that 
in the autumn of 1877 very beautiful weather 


| prevailed, the te mperature ol se ptember being the 


highest in thirty years. A sudden change in the 
weather occurred October 11, and a very stormy 
period intervened, culminating in a_ hurricane 
from the northwest, with a very cold snow-storm on 
January 6 and 7, 1878. 
mild and damp. 
Deura, of Menealieri, announces that it has 
been decided to give the meteorological station 


February and March were 


| on the summit of the Stelvio Pass the name, “* The 
|Seechi Station at Stelvio,” in permanent com- 


memoration of the great work accomplished in 
Italy by Father Secchi, who, among many other 
things, began in Rome the publication of a tele- 
graphic meteorological bulletin a year before Le- 
verrier started the Paris Bulletin. 

The discovery by Main at Oxford that the an- 


| nual mean direction of the wind fluctuates with 
| the variation of the solar spots has stimulated 
| Hornstein to a similar investigation for Prague. 


He finds results perfectly agreeing with those of 
Main, and also indications of still further coinci- 
dences between these phenomena. 

In addition to their memoir on the distribution 
of temperature in the air, Professors Goldberg 
and Mohr have also published a short element- 


| ary essay on vertical currents in the atmosphere. 


They treat of ascending and descending currents, 
and illustrate their formule by numerous exam- 
ples, and especially urge the importance of know- 
ing more than we do about the condition of the 


|outer or higher atmosphere with reference to 


temperature and moisture. 

Lieutenant J. Spindler publishes, in an appen- 
dix to the St. Petersburg Daily Meteorological 
Bulletin, a valuable collection of the paths of 
storm centres that have passed over Northeast- 
ern Europe during 1873-77. The tables and 


|results can not be condensed, but will afford 
| material for testing future theories of storm move- 


ments. 
Goldschmid has invented a very delicate self- 


memoir containing tables of monthly mean press- | recording attachment to his form of aneroid ba- 


ures at the stations for which the departures are | rometer. 


given daily in the Meteorological Bulletin of the | 
Netherlands. The large number of stations and | 
the careful revision of the data render this a very 


welcome addition to our knowledge of the distri- | the extent of our atmosphere. 


bution of atmospheric pressure in Europe. 


A test series of observations at Ziirich 
showed that his apparatus gives quite as good 
results as ordinary readings. 

Thiesen publishes an interesting memoir on 
Having regard to 
all that at present is known of the physical prop- 


Goldberg and Mohr have published two articles | erties of air, he finds that contradictions arise at 
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almost every step, and th at we are not as yet (‘Thompson proposes to improve the sil 





able to indicate the gre 

In Physics, Stank 
the pendulum for the purpose of registering cu- 
mulative temperatures or pressures. The pen- 
dulum consists of a_ steel cylindrical tube 3% 


inches long and 1% internal diameter, closed at 





both ends, to the upper of which is attached a | 


rod to connect the pendulum with the clock- 
work, An air-tight division is placed across the 
tube at five ine hes from the upper end, from 
which a small tube extends to the bottom. 
Through a screw hole in the lower end mercury 
is poured into the small tube, filling both it and 
the upper chamber. It is then boiled and in- 
verted, and thus constitutes a steel barometer. 
To convert it into a thermometer a small air- 
hole in the outer tube is closed air-tight. Since 
by increase either of pressure or temperature the 
mercury rises in the tube, the centre of oscilla- 
tion of the pendulum changes, and its rate is ac- 
celerated. The clock is arranged to count beats 
in units up to ten millions, and the number of 
beats per day, week, month, or year becomes the 
unit of temperature or pressure for the period. 
The upper chamber contains a conical plug for 
the purpose of automatically effecting certain 
corrections, especially that due i. the expansion 
of the ease. For a pressure apparatus, which 
the author calls a chronobarometer, the external 
tube is dispensed with, except at top and bottom. 

Mann has described in Nature an improved 
method of projecting Lissajou’s curves upon the 
screen. On a base board two reed boxes are 
placed, one horizontal, the other vertical, capa- 
ble of slight adjustment, so arranged that the 
reeds face each other. These reeds are inserted 
in reed plates, clamped to the face of the boxes, 
the vertical one giving the fundamental note, the 
horizontal consisting of a series giving all the in- 
tervals up to the twelfth. The reeds themselves 
are similar to those used in harmoniums. To 
each, about an inch from its free end, a small 
mirror of silvered glass is attached. By means 
of an air current, controlled by two taps, the 
reeds may be thrown into vibration, the rate be- 
ing controlled within certain limits by the air 
pressure. A beam of light being thrown on one 
mirror, is reflected to the other, and thence to the 
screen. By admitting the air blast the reeds 
are thrown into vibration, and the figure charac- 
teristic of the ratio represented by the reeds is 
produced. 

Ellis has described some results obtained by 
Jenkin with an apparatus by which he obtains 
vertical sections of the impressions made on the 
tin-foil of the phonograph, magnified 400 diame- 
ters, and called “speech curves.” In the word 
tah, for example, intoned, there is first the “ prep- 
aration,” the curve gradually but irregularly ris- 
ing; then the “attack”—a bold serrated preci- 
pice, with numerous rather sudden valleys; next 
the “glide’—a perfect tumult of curvatures, 
which gradually settle down into the “ vowel” 
proper. This remains constant for a considera- 
ble number of periods, and vanishes away grad- 
ually to silence. This curve Jenkin has submitted 
to analysis, reducing it to its separate pendular 
curves, and has succeeded in tracing out as many 
as five partial tones. The results differ materi- 
ally for different speakers, and Jenkin is endeav- 
oring to classify these speech curves into genera. 


has proposed the use of | watch spring across the ope ning edgew 





| 
| 





ilants ip 


the phonograph by placing a strip of 





| that the voice impinges on the edge of the str, 
The aspirates are also well spoken by su 
Instrument, 

Vincent has made a careful study of the y 
of methyl chloride in the production of cold At 
ordinary temperatures and pressures it is a i 
orless gas, having a sweet taste, and an odor » 
calling that of chloroform. Ata tension of 3.] 
meters of mercury at 15° it condenses to a eo 
orless liquid, which boils at —23°. It is py, 
pared commercially from vinasse, which is tly 
residue after the fermentation and distillatio: 
beet-root molasses, by calcination for the: prepa. 
ration of potash salts, During the process the: 
is disengaged a considerable quantity of t 
thylamine, the hydrochlorate of which decom 
poses, when heated to 295°, into free trimethyl. 
amine, monomethylamine, hydrochlovate, 
methyl chloride. The gaseous mixture bei: 








passed through an acid, the alkaline bodies are 
removed, and the methyl] chloride is left pure f 


condensation. On exposure of the liquid to the 
air it at once boils for an instant, until the tem 
perature falls to —23°. If a current of air by 
passed through it, a temperature of —55° is ob- 
tained, in which mercury freezes. Placed in a 
closed vessel and the air exhausted, a verv low 
temperature is obtained, which may be utilized 
in the production of ice. Methyl chloride is sold 
in the liquid form in Paris at four francs tle 
kilogram. 

Arzrimi, in studying the crystalline properties 
of various organic bodies, has discovered that 


triphenyl-benzene possesses the property of dou 


| ble refraction to a degree surpassing that of any 


other crystalline body yet known. In substituted 
compounds he shows also that the introduction 
of the nitro-group invariably causes a much slight- 
er change in crystallographic properties tuan 
when hydrogen is substituted by bromine or by 
iodine, 

Lommel has communicated to the Physical So- 
ciety of Erlangen a memoir on fluorescence, in 
which he divides all fluorescent bodies into three 
classes, the first comprising those substances upon 
which each homogeneous ray of light capable of 
producing fluorescence produces the whole fluo- 
rescent spectrum, the second including those bod- 
ies upon which the same ray of light produces 
only those rays of the fluorescent spectrum which 
are of a less refrangibility than the ray itself 
and the third embracing those substances whose 
fluorescent spectrum consists of two parts, one 
of which corresponds to fluorescence of the first, 
and the other to fluorescence of the second or- 
der. He enumerates nine bodies belonging to 
the first class, twenty-five of class second, and 
seven of class third. He has not been able to 
prove that class three is a mixture of classes 
one and two. 

Abney has described to the London Physical 
Society the method he had adopted for photo- 
graphing the least refrangible end of the spee- 
trum. He had succeeded in obtaining a com- 
pound which is sensitive at the same time to the 
red and blue rays, by weighting silver bromide 
with resin, subsequently, however, causing the 
silver bromide molecules to weight themselves. 
While an ordinary silver bromide plate was of a 
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showing slientyt tion of the blue rays, | topography by European anthropologists as a sub- 
ntaining weighted bromide of silver | stitute for the crude speculations of the old phre- 
l blue light and absorbed red. The] nology. Foremost among those who have looked 
jlates are sensitive to the red and ultra-| upon the brain as a definitely organized mass, and 
1 photographs of the spectrum were | not a fortuitous collection of convolutions, like a 
extending from the line C to a wave | dish of macaroni, is Dr. Paul Broca. In this pa- 
of 10,000, the ultra-red showing remark-| per the author not only attempts to systematize 
yupings of lines. He explained the re-| the cerebral convolutions, but to establish a def- 
ction obtained by Draper at the red end | inite nomenclature. The most valuable feature 
lizing action, and found it to be accel-| of this publication to the general student is the 
solutions of permanganate, hydroxyl, ete. appendix to each number, consisting of “ Revue 
has presented a paper to the Royal So- Critique,” “ Revue des Livres,” “ Revue des Jour- 
instrument he has devised for mag-| naux,” “ Extraits et Analyses,” and “ Miscella- 

eak sounds, and which he calls a micro- | nea.” 
1 its best form it consists of a stick of. The Bulletin of the So iété d’ nthropologie for 
n placed vertically, and supported loose- | 1877 comes to us freighted with the accustomed 
en two small blocks of carbon fastened to | amount of valuable matter. In Part First the 
of thin board. When an electric current most attractive papers are “ A Discussion on Re- 
: through the carbon, an ordinary telephone ligiosité,” “ Topographie eérébrale comparée de 
circuit, the slightest jar, and even the | !Homme et = Cynocéphale,” “ De la Généalogie 
ns of the voice, are sufficient to interrupt | de Homme, d’aprés Haeckel,” and “ Gravure et 
tact at the surfaces. This, varying the Sculpture des Os avee Silex.” The article upon 
t strength, causes a sound in the receiver. | genealogy is by Dr. Broca, and concludes with the 
itiveness of the instrument is surprising, assertion: “ Vous jugerez peut-étre, d’aprés cela, 
¢ of a watch, the brush of a camel’s | ue M. Haeckel n’a pas dit le dernier mot de la 
neil, the tread of a fly, all being readily | généalogie de Thomme.” The paper upon the 
distant ee The principle | engraving of bone with silex tools is one that 
ying the resistance of a circuit by vary-| will most attract archwologists. Part Two con- 
» number of points of sie ict in it, upon | tains papers upon “The Duration of a Genera- 
these phenomena depend, was first util-| tion,’ on “The Origin of Fire,’ and on “The 
neon in January, 1877, and has with-| Brain of a Gorilla.” Part Three is filled with 
been brought to great perfection in the | matters of general interest. Among the most 
tion vat the carbon telephone transmitter. | valuable papers are@ Statistics of Twin Births,” 


enated with carbon, he has also used in his 
which in various forms serves as 


the Immortality of the Soul,” “ Cranial Perfora- 
tions in Peru,” “ Report upon the Eskimo,” “ Pe- 
meter, barometer, hygrometer, and ane- | ruvian Mummies,” and “ Prehistoric Amber.” 
ter in a new and simple rheostat, and in a In Zoology, we have, among the novelties offer- 
contrived expressly for the relaying of | ed us the past month, Haeckel’s Das Protisten- 
irrents. Other workers have also dis- | rei h, a popular, illustrated rés nail of what is 
his sensitiveness of contacts. kn known of the different forms of /’rotozoa and low 
} 
| 
| 


| 

| ‘ ese, ° » WO 12: 
isks of carbon, or of silk thoroughly im- =| ee fn Deformation of the Skull,” “ Belief in 

| 

"7 

| 

| 


yy.—The Washington Evening Star | plants, as Desmids and low f fungi, associated to- 
ne 1 gives an account of an Indian soap- | ge ther on Haeckel in his kingdom of Protista. It 
uarry in Virginia, by Mr. Frank C. Cush- contains a vigorous claim for the organic nature 
of the National Museum. It is located on | of Bathybius. 
farm of John B. Wiggins, near Chula, Ame- x A rotifer ( Notommata werneckii) has been found 
‘ounty, Virginia. Mr. Cushing discovered the | by Balbiani to be at one period free, at another 
ere the Indians had carried on their quar- | parasitic in the tubes of Vauwcheria, a fresh-water 
rying, and also the quartz bed in the neighbor- | alga producing gall-like enlargements. In the 
I here the implements had been procured | free state this rotifer is elongated, vermiform, 
taching the soap-stone. Models of the ex- | divided externally into distinct segments ; in the 
ion, and a large number of pots, picks, and | parasitic state it is, when mature, dilated, sac-like, 
her implements, were brought back for the Na- | very contractile, and without trace of segmenta- 
tional collection. | tion, while the ovary is enormously developed. 
The circular recently issued by the Smithsonian | Like other Rotifera, this species lays two sorts of 
Institution to archeologists throughout the United | eggs, summer and winter ova. The latter are 
States has already elicited some valuable replies. | produced in the spring, but are not laid until 
Dr. G. 8. B. Hempstead has prepared a map of | later, the process of oviposition being delayed 
all the antiquities in the neighborhood of Ports- | much longer than in that of the summer eggs. 
mouth, Ohio, representing the topographical feat-| The young notommatas form in the galls, make 
ures of the country, and every mound and earth- | their exit by openings which are made spontane- 
work in the vicinity. If the contemplated work | ously at the summit of the adventive branches of 
is to be a success, it will be owing to the enter- | the Vaucheria. Other species of Notommata are 
prise of individuals in each locality where re-| known to reside parasitically in Vo/voz. 
mains exist. The intention of the Institution to In the first part of his studies on the spiders 
have all work duly accredited, as in natural his-| of Malasia, especially Celebes, comprised in a 
tory study, ought to stimulate archeologists to | work of 300 pages, Dr. Thorell describes a large 
have their own region properly represented. number of species. The work is being published 
The second part of Revue d’. Anthropologie for | at Genoa. 
1878 opens with a paper by the editor, Dr. Paul] The Structure and Habits of Spiders, by J. 1. 
Broca, upon cerebral nomenclature. We have | Emerton, Salem (S. E. Cassino), is an attractive lit- 
formerly spoken of the study of cranio-cerebral | tle book, comprising almost wholly the observa- 
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tions of the author, with numerous illustrations 
by the pencil of this eminent artist. The book 
is new and fresh in its facts and drawings, and is 
a valuable contribution to biology. 

Farther contributions to the subject of dimor- 
phism and parthenogenesis in the Hymenoptera 
appear in the Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine. 

M. Lichtenstein has obtained galls of Spatho- 
gaster baccarum from eggs laid by Neuroterus 
lenticularis. Mr. Cameron now confirms similar 
observations by Adler, and has found that the 
female saw-fly, Pecilosoma pulveratum, the male 
of which is unknown, laid eggs from which the 
embryo developed, but the larva did not hatch, 
owing to the withering of the leaf. 

The minute Demodex folliculormn, a low mite- 
like animal found in the skin of the face of man, 
has been found by Mr. Walter Faxon to occur in 
the ox, injuring materially cowhides sent to mar- 
ket. His account appears in the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. In the parts 
about the neck and shoulders especially the 
skins presented numerous slight swellings which, 
under pressure, emitted a quantity of soft whit- 
ish matter. After being tanned and split the 
leather appeared disfigured with pits from one to 
six millimeters in width, which in many cases 
penetrated nearly through the thickness of the 
leather. In many of the samples eight or ten 
pits occurred within the area of one square inch. 
There are three varieties of this Demodex which 
infest man, the cat, and dog, and either these or 
allied varieties or species oegur in the skin of the 
fox, bat, ox, horse, and sheep. 

An elaborate essay on the structure of the 
brain in insects, by J. H. L. Flogel, illustrated by 
photographs of microscopic sections, appears in 
Siebold and Kolliker’s Zeitschrift. He finds that 
the central body of the brain, present in the adult 
insects of all orders, is wanting in caterpillars, 
but not in the larve of the Hymenoptera. He 
thinks this has something to do with the struc- 
ture of the faceted eyes (absent in caterpillars). 

The fishes of Illinois have been catalogued by 
Professor Jordan in the Bulletin of the Illinois 
State Laboratory, and their food examined and 
reported on by Mr. 8. A. Forbes. The remarka- 
bly developed gill-rakers of the shovel-fish of 
Western rivers are said by Mr. Forbes to be very 
numerous and fine, arranged in a double row on 
each gill arch, and are twice as long as the fila- 
ments of the gill. By their interlacing they form 
a strainer scarcely less effective than the fringes 
of the baleen plates of the whale, and probably 
allow the passage of the fine silt of the river-bed, 
but arrest every thing as large as a Cyclops. The 
fish is said by fishermen to plough up the mud in 
feeding with its spatula-like snout, and then to 
swim slowly backward through the muddy water. 
Its mouth is very large even fora fish. It feeds 
on countless numbers of Hntomostraca. 

Among recent contributions in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society of London to exotic or- 
nitholegy are Mr. Layard’s remarks on the exact 
localities of some birds from the islands of the 
South Pacific, and his notes on two African cuck- 
oos of the genus Coccystes. The Marquis of 
Tweeddale reports on the collection of birds 
made in the Philippines by the Challenger expe- 
dition, and by Mr. Everett. The ornithology of 
the same expedition is discussed by Mr. P. L. 
Sclater and Dr. Otto Finsch; the latter also con- 
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tributes papers on the birds of the Friendly. Bag 
ern Carolines, and of Ninafou islands, as Wel) «. 
the Marquesas. Mr. D. G. Elliot reviews thy 
family of the ibises, and Messrs. Sclater 
vin describe six new species of South Am 
birds, while Henry Seebohm remarks on t}y 
eggs and birds obtained in the arctic rec 
the Yen-e-say, in East Siberia. The anat: 
the Passerine birds is described and illustrates 
by A. H. Garrod, who also contributes other ano. 
tomical notes. 

The past and present distribution of the Jay 
mammals of South Africa is farther discussed 
J. E. Buckley, who adds some notes to the o, 
inal paper in the Proceedings of the Zoologi 
Society of London for 1876. 

The female generative organs of the yen 
crocuta are described by Professor Watson in the 
same Proceedings, while E. R. Alston describes 
new shrew from Central America. 

A writer in the Natural History Journal states 
that he found in an old magpie’s nest a piece of 
some small animal’s bone entirely covered on th 
outside with marks of a squirrel’s teeth. Thy 
shaft had been completely gnawed away on one 
side, but when this was not the ease, it was i 
hexagonal form (six bites seeming to accomplish 
the circuit of the bone). In some places the ani- 
mal’s teeth had left very deep grooves, the notch. 
es in its teeth always making minute furrows in 
the bone. He asks if this is a usual habit of th 
squirrel, 

August Wrzesniowski contributes to Siebold 
and Kdlliker’s Zettschrift a paper on the history 
of the Polish urus, aurochs, or tur. It has sur- 
vived longest in Poland, where it lived at the be. 
ginning of the seventeenth century, and perhay 
became extinct still later in the zoological garden 
of Zamojski. 

In a paper on the individuality of the animal 
body, Haeckel says that the actual organism (bio 
is an unjointed bilateral person, without seg 
ments, with a few antimeres. In the Arthropoda 
(crustacea and insects) the mature physiological 
individual is jointed, two-sided or bilateral, with 
a few antimeres (limbs or appendages) and nu- 
merous segments. In these last there is an ideal 
psychic band of a community of interests replac- 
ing the bodily social or polyp-stock or worm-stock 
of the lower animals. 

Botany.—Botanical contributions have been 
comparatively few during the past month. Lin- 
nea contains a lengthy monograph of the Punda- 
nacece, by Count Solms-Laubach, and the same writ- 
er has a paper on the “Structure of the Flower 
and Fruit of the Pandanacee” in the Botanische 
Zeitung. A third paper by the same writer, in the 
Proceedings of the Cherbourg Society of Natural 
Sciences, contains a description of a very small 
and curious red sea-weed, parasitic on Lawrencia 
obtusa at Naples, and named by its discoverer 
Janczewskia verruceformis. 

The Annales des Sciences contains an article by 
Guillaud on the comparative anatomy and devel- 
opment of the tissues of the stem in the mono- 
cotyledons. The article is illustrated by excel- 
lent plates. ; 

In the Archives of Physical and Natural Sci- 
ences of Geneva is a paper, by M. Alphonse de 
Candolle, entitled “ Feuillaison, Défeuillaison, Ef- 
feuillaison.” By the first-named term the writer 
denotes vernation proper; by the second, the natu- 
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fall of the by the third, its removal by 
natural causes. He concludes from numerous 
! . rvations that on comparing different species 
one can not discover any direct or regular con- 
nection between the period of putting forth the 
and that of the fall of the leaves. In dif- 
ferent indiv iduals of the same species it sometimes 
npens that those, as the linden, which leaf out 

1 ed their leaves late, while in other spe- 
as chestnut, ash, etc., the reverse is the case. 

y were and Pie ge a a late meeting 
the Engi ‘lub of Phil adelphia, General 
rman Haupt gave some interesting statements 
‘ ¢ pipe lines for the transportation of oil. 
pipes were 


leaf ; 


neers’ 


laid about fifteen years ago, 
| at present there are about 2000 miles of them 
eration between the wells and the railroads. 
ecial interest is the project of the Sea-board 
Line, which proposes to lay a six-inch pipe, 
¢ a capacity of 6900 barrels per day. The line 
e tested to 1800 pounds pressure per square 
The pre ‘liminary surveys for this line are 
ito have already been made. The first station 
located at Parker C ity; the second station 
| be thirty-five miles distant, and will carry the 
il twenty-six miles further on; the third pump, 
nty miles further; and the last one, located 
on the west side of the Tuscarora Mountains, will 
send it to Baltimore, a distance of 102 miles. 
The distances between stations differ with the 
varying profile of the ground to be crossed. The 
pressure at each station will be 400 pounds, cor- 
a head of 1200 feet of oil. The 
ost of trat spor tation is set down at one cent per 
rel at each gs without regard to distance. 
per barrel from the oil region to 
rd would therefore cents. Con- 
‘tion of this line, it is said, will be begun at 
Its total cost is estimated at $1,750,000. 
> attention of mining engineers is being se- 
drawn to the enormous percentage of 
waste incident upon the present crude system of 
anthracite coal. Mr. E. B. Coxe, an ex- 
rienced engineer, mentions a case (which is be- 
d not to be an exceptional one), where, hav- 
g n called upon to estimate the amount of 
coal marketed from a large property, it was 
found to be only 28 per of the estimated 
int of coal in the vein. his estimate s 
no less than 72 per cent 
left behind in the mine, and indicates that 
is an enormous margin for improvement in 
‘thods of coal mining in vogue. 
may surprise the general reader to learn 
the coal production of cl ina has already 
iched 3,000,000 tons annually, and is rapidly 
increasing. Of this production about 1,000,000 
tons represent the output of the anthracite beds 
of the province of Shan-si. Speaking of this, 
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Richthofen affirms that its area vastly exceeds 
that of the anthracite region of this country, and 
that no other coal-field in the world can be com- 
pared with it in the union of the most favora- 
able conditions as regards position, quantity, and 
quality. He pronounces the opinion that in the 
near future these deposits will rise immensely in 
importance. 

The* secretary of the Bristol (England) Iron 
Trade Association, in his recent annual report, 
estimates the pig-iron productions of the world, 


in 1876, to have been 18,847,213 tons, of which 


t. of the coal deposit | 


| is believed, can readily be overcome 


} 
| pre 
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Great Britain produced 6,555,997 tons; United 
States, 2,098,236 tons; France, 1,489,536 tons; 
Germany, 1,862,000 tons; Belgium, 440,958 tons; 
Russia, 397,500 tons; Sweden, 339,486 tons; Aus- 
tria, 480,000 tons; and other countries 238,500 
tons, 

There are at present fifteen works in Great 
Britain, producing steel by the Siemens and Sie- 
mens-Martin processes, employing vU open-hear th 
processes and about 500 crucibles. The capaci- 
ty of the former is equal to 250,000 tons per an- 
num, and that of the crucibles to 20,000. The 
production of open-hearth steel in Great Britain 
during 1877 reached 157,000 tons, 

The government of Peru offers extraordinary 
inducements to foreign capitalists to undertake 
the working of the Huantafaya mines, which, 
though half a century ago they yielded great 
quantities of copper and silver, were abandoned 
because of certain natural obstacles, but which, it 
by proper en- 
gineering skill. 

The same government has likewise 
dertaken the examination of the 
to the province of Carabaya, one of the richest 
though most inaccessible parts of Peru. It is 
affirmed that it contains immense alluvial depos- 
its rich in gold, which were profitably worked by 
the Spaniards until 1767, when they were aban- 
doned because of the hostility of the natives. 

The mining of phosphate rock in South Caro- 
lina is assuming enormous proportions, and is al- 
ready one of the leading industries of that State. 
The production has arisen from small beginnings 
in about nine years to the large figures of 199,086 
tons in 1877-78; of which 115,965 tons were 
shipped to foreign ports, 64,486 coastwise, and 
16,635 tons were consumed by domestic manu- 
facturers. 

A Belgian scientific jury has lately awarded to 
M. Melsens the Guinard prize of 10,000 francs 
for the best contribution to the amelioration of 
the condition of the working classes. The award 
was based upon the important discovery of M. 
Melsens of an effective remedy for mercury and 
lead poisoning, to the effects of which workmen 
employed in many occupations requiring the ma- 
nipulation of these metals are dangerously ex- 
posed, and especially to the insidious cumulative 
effects resulting in chronic evils which have here- 
tofore been obstinately incurable. The remedy 
proposed by M. Melsens, and which he has dem- 
onstrated to be efficacious not only in the cure of 
chronic cases resulting from years of exposure to 
and accumulation of the poisons in the system, 
but also in the prevention of disease from these 
sources, is the iodide of potassium. The action 
of the iodide is to transform form 


just un- 
several routes 


into soluble 


| and to eliminate from the system the accumula- 
the most extensive deposit of the empire, Baron | 


tion of insoluble metallic compounds, upon the 
ence of which the affections of the organs 
involved by the disease depend. The French 
Academy likewise has crowned this important 
discovery with the Monthyon prize. 

There is every prospect of an animated contro- 
versy as to priority between Mr. Edison and Mr. 
Hughes upon the question of the invention of the 
microphone, and between the former gentleman 
and Professors Houston and Thompson, of Phil- 
adelphia, about the discovery of the method of 
relaying the telephone by which the telephone 
line is indefinitely extended. 














POLITICAL. 


Record is closed on the 23d of July.— 


UR 
Political State Conventions have been held 


as follows: Illinois Republican, at Springfield, 
June 26, nominating General J. C. Smith for Goy- 
ernor; Ohio Democratic, at Columbus, June 26, 
nominating D. R. Paige for Secretary of State; 
Arkansas Democratic, at Little Rock, July 4, re- 
nominating Governor W. R. Miller; Alabama Re- 


publican, at Montgomery, July 4, no nominations ; | 


Michigan Democratic, at Detroit, July 10, nom- 
inating O. M. Barnes for Governor ; Missouri Dem- 
ocratic, at St. Louis, July 10, renominating Elijah 
Norton for Judge of the Supreme Court. 

The President, July 11, removed General Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, Collector of Customs at the Port 
of New York, and appointed General E. A. Mer- 


Chitar’s Wistoriral Rerard, 











tan consents to assign the island of Cyprus to } 
occupied and administered by Great Britain, whicl 
agrees to pay to the Porte the present excess 
the island’s revenue over its expenditure, F 
ly, Great Britain engages to evacuate the island 
and terminate the convention if Russia restores 
Batum, Kars, and Ardahan to Turkey. In 
terview with Prince Gortchakoff, Lord Beaco; 
field fully and frankly defended the Anglo-Ty 

i Prince Gortchakoff re plied t! 











ish convention. 


| Russia saw nothing objectionable in the convey. 


tion, as she entertained no projects for ageran. 
dizement on the coast of Asiatic Turkey. 

The Earls of Beaconsfield and Salisbury re. 
ceived an ovation on their arrival in England: 
and on the 18th Lord Beaconsfield addressed t} 


the 


House of Lords on the subject of the treaty. |; 


ritt, the present Surveyor of the Port, in his stead. | the course of his speech he stated that, exclusiy ; 


He also removed Hon. A. B. Cornell, Naval Offi- 
cer, and appointed in his place Hon. 8. W. Burt, 
Deputy Naval Officer. 

Queen Mercedes of Spain died in Madrid June 
26, after a brief illness, of gastric fever. She was 
eighteen years of age, and had been married to 
King Alfonso only six months. 

The Treaty of: Berlin was signed by the pleni- 
potentiary delegates to the Congress July 13. 
In Europe Russia is allowed that portion of Bes- 
sarabia which she lost in 1856, extending from 
the Pruth to the Kilia Valley. In Asia Russia is 
to hold Kars, Ardahan, and Batum—the latter to 
be an “essentially commercial” port. The Do 
brudscha goes to Roumania, and the frontier of 
the new territory is extended from the neighbor- 
hood of Silistria, without including that town, to 
a point south of Mangalia, on the Black Sea. The 
independence of Roumania and Montenegro is 


recognized, it being stipulated that the former | 


shall establish religious equality. Bulgaria is 
granted an autonomic administration under a 
Christian government, but she is to bear a share 
of the public debt of the empire. The Ottoman 
army is to evacuate Bulgaria. There is formed 
south of the Balkans the province of Eastern 
toumelia, under the direct political authority of 
the Sultan, having administrative autonomy and 
a Christian Governor-General. Servia becomes 
independent, with some addition to her territory. 
Austria is to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The Porte is to come to an understanding with 
Greece for the rectification of her frontiers. Rus- 
sia disclaims priority of claim in the matter of 
the war indemnity to be paid by Turkey, and is 
pledged to not exact territory in place of money. 
The fortifications on the Danube below the Iron 
Gates are to be razed, and ships of war excluded 
from its waters. 

A defensive treaty between England and Tur- 
key had been concluded June 4. It is stipulated 
that if Batum, Kars, and Ardahan are retained 
by Russia, and if an attempt is made at any fu- 
ture time to annex a portion of the Sultan’s ter- 
ritory in Asia not ceded by the definite treaty of 
peace, Great Britain engages to join the Sultan in 
defending his territory by force of arms. The 
Sultan, in return, promises to introduce the nec- 
essary reforms, to be agreed upon later. In order 
to enable Great Britain to make the necessary 
provision for executing her engagement, the Sul- 














of Bosnia and Bulgaria, European Turkey retain. 


|ed 60,000 square miles of territory, and a popu- 


lation of 6,000,000. 

The Queen of England has conferred the Order 
of the Garter on Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury 

Twenty-two supplementary elections were held 
in France, July 7. Seventeen Republicans were 
returned, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In the international collegiate boat-race he. 
tween the Columbia and the Oxford (Hertford 
College) crews, at Henley, July 4 and 5, the Co. 
lumbia crew won the Visitors’ Challenge Cup. 

An eight-oared race between the Cornell and 
Harvard crews took place on Owasco Lake on 
the 16th inst. Cornell won by four lengths, in 
17 minutes 182 seconds. 

During the week ending July 20, one hundre 
and forty-five persons died in St. Louis, Missouri, 
from the effects of the severe heat. 

A dispatch to the London 7imes from Caleutta 
reports that 4700 houses have been destroyed bya 
conflagration in Mandelay, the capital of Burmah. 








DISASTERS. 

July 4.—At a German Lutheran picnic at Ross 
Grove, Pennsylvania, a large tree fell on a party 
who had fled to it for shelter in a thunder-storm, 
killing fifteen persons and injuring others. 

June 28.—A portion of a tunnel near Schwelm, 
in Germany, fell in and buried twenty-seven per- 
sons, 

July '7.—An explosion in a petroleum factory 
at Lyons, France, killed thirty persons. 


OBITUARY. 

July 4.—At Middletown, New York, the Rev. 
John Dowling, D.D., a celebrated Baptist clergy- 
man and author, aged seventy-one years. 

July 8.—At Riverdale, New York, George &. 
Appleton, of the publishing firm of D. Appleton 
and Co., aged fifty-seven years. 

July 16.—In New York city, Miss Mary Wells 
(Mrs. Richard Stapells), the actress, aged forty- 
nine years. 

July 23.—At Fall River, Massachusetts, Minnie 
Warren, the well-known dwarf, wife of Commo- 
dore Nutt. 

June 24.—At Manchester, England, Charles 
James Mathews, the distinguished comedian, in 
his seventy-fifth year. 
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yuo shall say there is no fun in mathemat- | was a little foggy on the widow, for in his prayer 
Wi ? There has been placed under the he | lost his reckoning, and brought the widow in 
ing gaze of the Drawer the first number of | about in this wise: “And now we commend to 
printed quarto, e ntitled Zhe American | — care this widow, Thy handmaid, who has been 
of Mathematics, Pure and Applied, edited | bereaved again and again and again,” then hesi- 
of the most eminent mathematicians | tating an instant, he added, “ and perhaps again.” 
and America, and published under the Whether he had incorrectly ciphered up the 
of the Johns Hopkins University, at Bal- | number of husbands who had gone before, or was 
It is, of course, a work of the highest | making allowance for one to come, we are not ad 
racter, and will possess special in- | vised, 
n of very high figure, but for the | 
yman it is inexpressibly funny. We DEAN Stan.ey loses few opportunities for pune- 
irst page, it is so good: | turing shams. Recently, at the dinner of the Roy- 
core ON A CLASS OF TRANSFORMATIONS | | al Literary Institution, he said: “ Literature had a 
WHICH SURFACES MAY UNDERGO IN SPACE | Most beneficial effect in delivering us from pro- 
OF MORE THAN THREE DIMENSIONS. | vincialisms and slang, and from the vice of style 
BY SIMON NEWCOMB. re in such a phras e as the following, 
rial bodies which st irrot ind us were placed | Which one might hear wi thin the sacred precinets 
of more than three dimensions, their kine- | of te General Assembly of the Church of Eng- 
‘susceptibilities would be increased in a manner | Jang: ‘I entir« ly homologate this overture, from 
‘ ght, would seem very extraordinary. | , 
1 body would, in fact, be susceptible of n inde- | which I will never resile.’’ 
forward motions, and at = separate rota- . ° ‘ : : 

; : 2 : ; Even in mural literature we sometimes find 
ng then imber of dimensions of the space. | things said in the eftest way. Thus in Litchfield, 
I theoey of the sub raat Sol to seab ont cummed Prcaggeyeea is an old tombstone with the inserip- 

it seen in a remarkable transformation to | ton: “Sacred to the memory of the inestimable 

lose d surfaces may be subjected in space of | | worth of unrivalled excellence and virtue, Mrs. 

; nelone. The proposition in question may | Rachel , wife of Jerome B. Woodruff and daugh- 

If a fourth dimension were added to space, a closed | tev of Norman Barber, whose ethereal parts became 

t ul surface (or shell) could be turned inside out by la seraph May 24, 1835 , in the 22 year of her age.” 
; without either theca ngs tl tearing. 


hei 


Tuer following comes from Kansas: 
Two persons, neither of whom bears any striking 
rectangular co-ordinates in the sup- | resemblance to any great jurist except for corpu- 
f four dimensions. An in plane | lency, were comfortably seated, talking over mat- 
¢ dimensions may then be represented by | ters’ and things, when one said, “I once sat on 


e+ by tez+du=A, the judge’s bench in Texas.” 


» May suppose the surface to be 


FS eC ae ‘3 frien “ Where was 
any consts aunts whatever. For sim-| , I hat rte asked his friend. Where was 
b, and ¢ all equal to zero, | the judge f 
axes of L,Y; scot fe Zz ‘the refore to lie in the space 
limens ( rs A Enclid- " ‘ 
na peers ie ogg Rig gions Enclid- | Tue Milwaukee boy respecteth his parents and 
ral space may then be repre sented by the he > A " 
juation «= A, A being an arbitrary constant, | maketh neat compliments. A family were dis- 
yur -dimensional space may be divided into an in- | cussing at table the qualities which go to make 
of.E rage “a spaces by giving all possible values | up a good wife, when a little lad of seven, who 
And . ; 
had listened quietly to the talk, leaned over the 
table, kissed his mother, and said, “‘ Mamma, when 


I get big enough I’m going to marry a lady just 


If that isn’t a neat little fairy tale, we are no 
ge, Of course the Euclidian marries A, and 

go off to live at Quogue; the other fellow | like you.” 
1 “kinematic susceptibility,” and was sent to ; 
e asylum ; but the mystery is, what became of the LITTLE 


i man ¢ D. C., and one of them expressed herself in this 


maidens of six exist in Georgetown, 
fashion: After leaning for some time far out 
_ Ox the wall of a certain railroad station in In- | over the window-ledge, she drew herself in and 
ana is posted this notice : “ Loafing in this room | exclaimed, placing her hand on her 


stomach, 
trictly forbidden and must be observed.” 


“Oh, that hurt me right in the place where God 
forgot to put any bones!” 
Iv is well at a funeral to be concise and correct On another oceasion she was gazing out into 
n narrating the incidents of the life and charac-| the cloudy evening, and said, “ Mamma, th 
ter of the deceased, his family, relations, etc. The | isn’t a single star in bloom.” 
following shows an unusual caution: Being a little naughty one day her mother said, 
Mr. Phipps died, being the third husband of | “ Minna, do you see that switch up there ?” 
P. At the funeral, their regular minister] “Oh yes,” she replied, quite nonchalantly, “ 
ing out of town, the Methodist minister was | see it smiling down upon me.” 
reque sted to officiate. Having rece ntly been as- ’ —- 
signed to the town, and being almost a stranger Last year a Red Ribbon Club was: organized in 
he had to be hastily posted as to the deceased, , Michigan. A gentleman who made a short 
his family, ete. At the funeral all went well, and | address on the occasion, after dwelling on the 
a str anger might have thought him an old and | dangers which beset the paths of drunkards and 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Phipps. But he | those addicted to the use of alcohol, invited all 


re 
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————— 
persons present to join the club, saying, “ You | oceasion to confess to him a peceadillo wi 






know it is written that there is more joy in heaven | caused her much reproach of conscience. * hlee 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety- | groaned the doctor, ‘and that is the third t 
§ and-nine who don’t repent,” too!’ The lady assured him that she had neve; 


before been guilty of that particular omission 

From a Georgia brother we have this: commission. ‘My daughter,’ persisted her gpiy. 
On the first visit of the Rev. Dr. to one | itual guide, ‘it is the third time you have eo 

of his appointments in —— County, he gave out | to me with this same sin; do not add t 


LO Vy 





























“OH! HO!” 





two lines of a hymn, 
and waited for some 
one to lead the sing- 


———_-— fault by concealing 
| the former occasions,’ 
The lady still demur- 


re 





;* 






































i ing. Nobody respond- red, and a flood of 
ae ed. “Brethren,” said memory seemed to 
ai? the preacher, “the rush on the father. 
at Lord has not blessed | ‘I beg you a thousand 
Bes. me with the power of pardons,’ he said; ‘it 
ig song, and I will thank was your sister 
a some one to raise the H — 
+ ody tune,” at the same Tuts storv is told 
af time looking earnestly by Bishop Clark, of 
ti ; " at old Brother Jones, ' Rhode Island, one of 
ae who seemed to be the , the most delightful 
te bell- wether of the raconteurs of the day 
pi flock. ; ‘ We know how it is 
Bifi: The bell-wether said, over the water, and 
2 “You needn't look at the experience of the 
4 me, for the Lord has Drawer, who has list- 
F left me in the same ! ened to some of the 
my : fix !” | best story-tellers in 
oa step ; | this country, is that 
fe 2] SoMETIMES it is a the clergy, on the 
a4 good thing to have whole, have a finer 
be | the conceit elimina- and quieter apprecia- 
at] ted from ourselves. “HE! HE!” tion of humor than 


Those of us, there- 





‘ their brethren of the 
¥ fore, who are not Roman Catholics nor extreme | bar, and relate an anecdote with greater effect. 
ai ritualists will appreciate the following good story | Bishop Clark’s story, above alluded to, is of a 
} told to Edmund Yates by a Catholic friend | city clergyman who was once invited to preach 
about the Protestant confessional. The name of | in a small country church, and the choir thought 
£ the very big Anglican dignitary to whom it refers | they would get up a very elaborate performance 
as is withheld. “A fair devotee chanced on one | for his benefit. They were more ambitious than 
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-yecessful, and when they had finished, before 


| 


jut his text, the preacher looked up to the | 


ind said, “ My friends, if the 
iven should hear you sing, they 
und wring your necks.” 
r rude; but then what awful work they 
. of it when they attempt to show off! 


angels in 


wo following are from an Ohio corre- 
rthy clergyman and a good doctor were 
talking with me in the balcony of a 
opposite to what was at that time the lead- 
jon in our town. The occasion was the 
m of the firemen’s parade. Many stran- 
ere in town, and much bad whiskey was 
bibed. Among those who followed the | 
flowing uninterruptedly into this 
udge of our court. 


saloon | 


me, and was the cause of some not very 

mentary remarks. The doctor replied: 

, Mr. , L was brought up to always 
judge and a clergyman as something 


This, though prob- | 
unusual occurrence, was something | 


| is quadrupedal and herbivorous, assimilating her 


food in both the succulent and exsiccated state ; 


|some of them chromatically correspond to the 


would come | 





| 


than the ordinary man—something excep- | 


uly good, worthy at all times of my respect 
| consideration; and to see a judge rushing 
saloon with that motley crowd, apparently 
; thir s any of them, shocks me terribly.” 
“Well,” said the reverend gentleman, “I was 
in my youth taught to so regard doctors, 
| it has been my ill fortune never yet to have 
1 fooled.” 
eae 
We have in our city a colored barber, who is a 
nthusiastic Baptist, and frequently engages 
logical discussions. I approached him 
while entangled in one of these discus- 
with an old German from the 


Ly 


country. 








| 


| 


barber had evidently been advocating rather | 


the doctrine or practice of immersion. 
“Well,” said the German, “I joost don’t re- 
r but three places in the Bible where im- 
sion is mentioned at all—only three places. 
» first was where the Egyptians were pursuing 
sraelites through the Red Sea, and the Lord 
ised the waters to flow back on them, and they 
re all immersed. The second place was where 
Lord commanded Noah to take all his family 
to the ark, after which He caused it to rain for 
yrty days and nights, and all those outside the 
irk were immersed. The third place was where 
e Saviour caused the devils to go into the herd 
f swine, and they rushed down a steep hill into 
, and they were all immersed.” 
The only reply the barber made to this was, 
Yas! yas! yas!” 
COWS—A COMPOSITION. 

Tuts is how the pupil put it: 
“The cow is a good animal. She has two 
rns and two eyes, ‘and gives milk which is good 
drink. She has four legs, and eats grass and 
_ Some of them are red, and they have long 


This is how the head teacher 
be put Pd 


‘The female of the bovine genus is a benefi- 


says it ought to 


‘ent mammal; this ruminant quadruped is pos- 
sessed of corneous protuberances projecting from 

1¢ occiput ; her vision is binocular, and she yields 
in edible and nutritious lacteal exudation; she 





} man William G, 





seventh color of the 
dowed with caudal 


longitudinality.” 


spectr um, 
appendage 


and they are en- 
3s of exaggerated 


In one of Lowell's “Biglow Papers” Birdo- 
freedum Sawin, Esq., is led to express his patri- 
otic sentiments in language sententious and 
witty : 


alike 


in combinin’ me truth 
With phrases sech az strikea. 

One of the best ; of the season is Mine is 
Thine, by L. W. M. shart, recently published 
by Harper and Brothers, in which are several 
| skete ~ s of character done amusing style. 
The describer Tom Wyedale, a Bohemian of 
the first tribe. Thus saith he: 

There’s the “expansive” Briton—that underdone- 
looking man. See how he talks at, through, up 
against, down upon, every body and every thing. He 
has a joke for every one. He chaffs them al 
waiters included. He is button-holing the whole L. 
with his eye. Listen to the monster. How he la ! 
You can hear nothing else. What a fearful thing is 


vulgar geniality! That fellow would chaft the Pope 
if he could get at him. 


nove 


sOC 


in very 


Another description, th it © . the > British female 
with a mission, 1 of We have 
all seen her; same ae in this 
country : 


is chock-f bul 


we raise rai 


And there is the archolo 
may be in some other y,” perhaps, but she cer- 
tainly goes in for “‘mind” and scie nce of some sort. 
They’re all the same. Youcan’t mistake them. Limp, 
and with that mysterious top-knot of scraggy hair gath- 
ered together from the utt« rmost parts of the head, she 
looks as if a savage had tomahawked her, and, find- 
ing the scalp unsatisfactory, had hurriedly replaced it. 
Oh, how I suffered from one of the tribe at Eleusis last 
year! The sun was raging, but she seated herself on 
a fallen capital, and held me, like the Ancient Mariner, 
while she lectured for half an hour on the spirit of 
Greek art. She had come from Athens without an 
escort, braving the brigands, with no protection save 
her awful virginity; and I fear there is no doubt it 
got her safe back. 


ical female Briton—she 


“ok 


Tom Wyedale’s next character is an American 

* Wa’al, I never met an ancient Briton, but if any of 
them were to give a look down Texas way, they'd keep 
quiet about their descendants when they went back, I 
guess. They’ve got a kind of man down there, Surr, 
that mostly runs seventy-three to seventy-seven inch- 
es. That’s good enons gh, ain’t it? You've heard of 
William G. Howkins 2” 

“TI think not.” 

“ Ah! that was a kind of man that stood ninety-two 
inches. Andafraction. And when he killed the griz- 
zly that ran to nine hundred pounds in its skin and 
claws— You've heard of that bear ?” 

** No, I can’t say I have.” 

“ Wa'al, he took and carried 
went browsin’ all around the t 
cass on his back. 


that thar grizzly, 
town with that th: ar iT- 

To show him. That's the kind of 
Howkins was. And that’s the kind 
of man they raise down Texas way. I guess an ancient 
Briton would feel rather mean and skinny down thar. 
I guess he’d feel downright d—— ashamed of his de- 
scendants. When he saw them again. 

“ Howkins must have been a Goliath.’ 

**Wa’al, he was above the middle heigh 
ain’t the size now. Not since the war. 

** How do you mean ? 

“ Waral, there was a cannon-ball that was a trifle 
quick for him at Gettysburg. He got his legs chipped. 
And shortened up, at that time, seven or eight inches. 
But I guess they'd ay’ ‘S: balance of him in Corn- 
wall. For money. W. G. H. wasn’t descended from 
nobody. You bet.” 


and 


t. But he 


At the recent annual dinner of the Highland 
Society of London, Dr. Erasmus Wilson took oe- 
casion, with fervid ingenuity, to remark that, 
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the Africa, or India, or the | 
nited States, a Scotchman would be found to} 
Another | 
ld Highlander asserted that “the Scotchman | 


lp you if you needed assistance.” 
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questions wie answers in reference to its " 
ment and adaptation to public wi M 
Brooks said, * Mr. Moody, do you keep thi 
your converts ?’ 

“Some of them—those that are specially y 
thy of remembrance. Why?” 

“Do you rem¢ inber a bright young 
name of [say] Simpson ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, I think you had better look 














found to be the universal link by which the | 
ld was held together.” But better than this 
t enthusiastic patriot who declared that } 
1e of the most famous characters of antiquity | 
Scotchmen. ‘ There was the Emperor Mac- | 
Emperor Macrinus, the philosopher | 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} ~~ 
| 4 ae 
Pp 
\4 y “ED 
i's g 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
3 
} 
| 
| 
| 
it ai eee 
A SOFT 
( our sister has nice soft eyes.” 
Cc 





Macrobius, and Machrochir, otherwise Artaxerxes; 











nd then there was Ale XA ler the Great, who was 

» of the MacEdons !’ 
Dvrine Mr. Moody’s last services in Boston he 
was one day seen — r by the new and mag- 
ificent " ty Churel He paused a moment, 
and put his hand anceny the on knob as if to en- 
te T rector, Rev. Phillips Brooks, chancing 


to see this, and knowing Mr. Moody, went up to 
him and politely offered to show him the interior. 
They entered. After walking slowly up the aisle, 
and noting the various beauties of the edifice, 
they came to the magnificent chancel, the largest 
and finest in the d States. After various 








“*She is more generous than you. She thinks yon soft all over.” 



















ANSWER. 


a little; he’s getting into bad ways—drinks too 
much, and is noticeable for his enormous self- 
consciousness.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied Mr. Moody : “that 
don’t trouble me; that’s Boston !” 


WE owe to a distinguished collegiate professor 
this account of a “distraction in a Sunday-school.” 

A young lady, trying to impress her class of 
boys with the importance of some Biblical pre- 
cept, insisted upon their closer attention, when 
one of the more restless among them said, “ Well, 
Miss , 1 do try; but the fact is, I have two 
bets pending on this election, and I can’t help 
myself,” 








